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THROND: MY FIRST STORY. 


BY BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


LF was his name. 

A great deal was thought of him in the parish 
because he went before everybody in counsel and as 
a worker. Now when Alf was thirty years old he 
moved up into the mountains, and cleared a place for himself ten 
miles away from the nearest people. Everybody wondered how 
he could stand it to live thus in the solitude a neighbor to himself, 
but they wondered still more when, after a few years, a maiden 
from the valley settlement went up there to divide the solitude 
with him as his wife. 

They became known as “the forest folk.’ 

The man was known as “Forest Alf,’ and people followed 
him with their eyes whenever he was noticed in the church or at 
work. Nobody understood him quite; nor did he care to explain 
himself. The wife had been to town only a couple of times since 
she moved to the mountain forests, and the last time she was 
there she had a child held over the font in baptism. 

This child was a son, and they named him Thrond. As he 
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grew up to bea big boy the parents often talked about getting 
some help in the house; and as they could not afford to hire a 
grown person they got a girl of fourteen years, and she had to look 
after the boy when the parents were out in the field. She was not 
free from being rather stupid, and the boy soon found that all his 
mother told him was easy to catch the meaning of, but when 
Ragnhild spoke it seemed heavy to understand. 

He did not talk much with his father. He was rather afraid of 
him, for there had to be such a quiet in the house when he was in. 

Then of a Christmas eve,—they burned two candles on the 
table, and the father drank of a bottle that was white,—Alf called 
his son, put him on his lap, looked him sternly in the eye, and 
shouted: “Huf,* boy!” Then he added in a milder voice: 

“ You are not so scared after all. Can you stand it to hear a 
story?” The boy did not answer, but looked at the father with 
great eyes. 

Then the latter began to tell about a man from Vaagé, whose 
name was Blessommen. He was in Kjébenhavn,} that man, to 
get the king’s decision in a law suit of his, and it lasted until 
Christmas tide,—and Blessommen did not like that. As he drifted 
about up and down the streets thinking about the matter he saw 
a stout-looking carle dressed in a white cloak, walking in front of 
him. 

“ You walk fast, you do!” said Blessommen. 

“T have a long way home tonight,” answered the carle. 

Where are you going ?” 

“To Vaagé,” said the carle, walking onward. 

“ That is lucky,” said Blessommen, “for Iam going the same 
way.” 

“Then you may get on behind the runners of my sleigh,” 
answered the carle, as he turned into an alley where his horse was 
standing. He got up into his sleigh and looked behind to see if 
Blessommen was on the runners. 





* A Norse exclamation corresponding to our “ Wow”’ or “ Wough.” 
* Norse for Copenhagen 
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“ Hold on fast, you,”’ said he. 

Blessommen held on, and he found it quite needful to hold fast, 
for things did not seem at all natural. 

“I fancy you are driving over the water, I do,” said Blessom- 
men. 

“TI am,— yes,” said the carle. 

The sea foamed and roared about them. 

Some distance further along it seemed to Blessommen that 
they were no longer driving over water. 

“I fancy you are driving through the air, I do,’’ said he. 

«IT am,— yes,” said the carle. 

After travelling still further for some time Blessommen thought 
he saw the landmarks of the town they were to reach. 

“T fancy that is Vaagé?” said he. 

“It is,— yes,” answered the carle. 

And Blessommen thought they had journeyed ever so swiftly. 

“IT must thank you for the ride,” said he. 

“Thank yourself!” answered the carle, and added as he 
whipped up his horse : 

“ You had better not look after me.” 

“Oh, no,” said Blessommen in his mind, and hastened up over 
the hills toward his home. But no sooner did he turn his back 
than a sound was heard as if the whole mountain side was tumbling 
down with a crash and a thunder enormous, and a great light 
flashed out over all the land. He turned around and saw the stout 
carle in the white cloak drive through roaring flames into the 
yawning mountain, which arched above him like a portal. At this 
sight Blessommen grew somewhat suspicious of his travelling com- 
panion, but when he tried to turn his head away he found he could 
not do it; as it was turned, so it remained, and never in his life 
did Blessommen get his head straight on his neck again. 

Never in all his life had Thrond heard anything equal to 
this story. He dared not ask any questions of his father, but early 
the following morning he asked his mother if she did not know 
some stories. 
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Oh, yes, she knew some stories, but they were mostly about 
princesses who were held captive for seven years until the right 
prince came and delivered them. 

The boy had thought that everything he had read or heard of 
lived closely about him. 

He might have been about eight years of age when, one winter 
evening, the first stranger he had ever seen stepped over the 
threshold. This man had dark hair,—something Thrond had 
never seen before. He greeted them briefly : 

“Good eve!” and walked into the room. 

Thrond got frightened, and sat down on a stool near the fire- 
place. The mother asked the stranger to please be seated, and he 
sat down. Now the mother had a better view of him. 

“Dear me, isn’t this Fedle-Knut ?” * 

“Oh, yes; I fancy it is. It is a long while since I played at 
your wedding.” . 

“Oh yes, it is quite a while ago. Have you travelled far?” 

“I have played at Christmas parties on the other side of the 
mountain, but on my way home it was as if something evil over- 
came me. _ I had to step in here to rest awhile.” 

The mother carried some food in for him. He sat down at the 
table, but did not say “In Jesus’ Name,” as the boy had been used 
to hear. As soon as he was done he rose. 

«“]T am better now,” he said, “now let me rest.” 

Thrond had to sleep on the floor where his mother fixed a place 
for him, and the stranger slept in his bed. Now as the boy was 
lying there on the floor he began to feel chilly on his left side, 
which turned away from the fireplace, and when he came to look 
he found it was because his side was exposed to the cold of the 
night air,—for there he was, lying right in the middle of the 
forest ! 

How had he come to be lying in the forest ? 

He got up and looked about. Far off the fire was burning 





* Canute the Fiddler. 
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clearly, and he found he was alone by himself in the forest. He 
wanted to go toward the fire, but he could not move a foot. Wild 
beasts might scent him, frost and horror might overpower him, 
home to the fireplace he wanted to go, but not a foot could he 
move. A great fright seized him. He pulled himself together 
and shouted with all his might : 

“ Mother!” 

Only once did he shout, but she heard it. 

“ Dear child, you dream heavily,” she said and raised him up. 
A shudder went through his body, and he looked about in the 
room. The stranger had gone, and the boy dared not ask about 
him. 

The mother came out in her black dress, and soon after went 
to town. Home with her came two other strange men, also with 
black hair and flat caps. Nor did they say “In Jesus’ Name,” 
when they ate. They spoke in low voices with the father. Later 
on he took them out into the barn. They brought out a large 
chest,* which they carried between them, and placed on a sled, 
whereupon they took leave. Then the mother said: 

«Wait and take the little chest he brought with him.” She 
went inside to get it, but one of the strangers pointed his finger at 
Thrond and said: 

“He may have it.” 

The other stranger added : 

«And make as good use of it as he did who lies here.” So 
saying he pointed at the big chest. Then both the strangers 
laughed, and went away. 

Thrond looked at the little chest, which had thus been given 
him. 

“What is in it ?” he asked. 

“Take it inside and look for yourself,” said the mother. He 
did as he was told, but she helped him open the chest. Then he 





*I find no nearer word to the Norwegian “ Kiste,’”’—a chest or 
coffin. 
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saw something so very light and dainty lying there that great joy 
passed across his face. 

“Take it up!” said the mother. 

He put only one finger down upon it, but snatched it away 
again in great fright. 

“Tt cries!” he said. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said the mother, and then he took firm hold 
of it, and lifted it out of the chest. He weighed it in his hands 
and turned it all over; he laughed and touched it with his fingers. 

“ Dear, what is it?” he asked in gladsome wonderment. 

“Tt is a fiddle.” 

Thus it came about that Thrond Alfson got his fiddle. The 
father knew how to play a little, and showed the boy the finger 
movements. The mother often yodled slaatter,* recalling them 
from the time she was a maiden and went to dancing parties, and 
these slaatter were picked up by the boy, who added to them and 
made new ones out of the melody the old ones gave. When he 
was not reading he was playing the fiddle, and he kept at it in such 
fashion that his father observed that the boy was getting pale and 
fading away under the strain of his fiddle-play. 

Everything the boy had learned and knew up to this time 
went into his fiddle in some way. The soft, slender string was his 
mother ; the one close to it, and always following after the mother, 
was Ragnhild. The third string, with its deep sound, was the 
father. He seldom touched that string. But the last, solemn 
string he was almost afraid of, and found no name for it. When 
he made a slip on the quint it was the cat miouing ; when he made 
a slip on the father’s string it was the ox bellowing. The bow 
with which he swept across the strings was Blessommen, who 
drove in his sleigh from Copenhagen to Vaagé in one night, as has 
been told. 

Then, again, every slaat was meant to express a certain thing. 
The slaat with the slow, solemn tone was his mother when in her 





* Plural of slaat——a Norwegian dance melody. 
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black dress. The slaat that skipped away and stuttered was Moses 
who stammered and beat on the cliff with his staff. The slaat that 
stole along in a still play with so many sudden twirly-whirls was the 
huldre * gathering the cattle herds on misty evenings, when no one 
could see her at work. But his playing floated away over the moun- 
tain peaks, as it were, and he began to long to float away with it. 

When his father one day came home and told how a small boy 
he had seen in the town market had made a great deal of money 
by playing the fiddle, Thrond waited till he was alone with his 
mother in the kitchen and then asked her very quietly if he, too, 
might not be allowed to go to the market and play for the people. 

“ How can you think of such a thing!” she said. But when 
the boy was not around she spoke to the father about the matter, 
nevertheless. 

“ He will get out among people time enough,” said the father, 
and he said it in such a way that the mother came near crying 
about it and did not ask again. Some time after this the parents 
were sitting at the table and talking about some new folks who had 
come to settle in the mountains near by, and were to be married 
shortly. The father said that they needed a fiddler for the 
wedding. 

«May I not play for them?” whispered the boy, when he was 
again alone with his mother in the kitchen. 

«Such a small boy as you are?” she said. Still she went out 
into the barn where the father was standing and asked him for the 
boy. 

«He has never been to town,” she added, “and he has never 
seen a church.” 

“I don’t suppose you will ask me again,” said Alf, but, then, 
as this was all he said the mother thought she might give the boy 
leave to go. She went to see the new folks and talked for the boy. 

« Such as he can play no boy ever played a fiddle before,” she 
said, and the boy was accepted as the fiddler for the wedding. 





* A Norwegian mountain fairy of pastoral origin. 
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What joy these tidings brought at home! 

From morning till evening the boy was playing and practising 
new slaatter. In the night he dreamt about each of them. The 
mother began to make a new suit of clothes for him, but the father 
would not stay in the house. 

The last night before the wedding he could not sleep at all for 
he was thinking out a new slaat about the church, which he had 
not seen. He got up earlyin the morning. The mother gave him 
something to eat, but he could eat nothing. He pulled on his new 
and then it was as if a something shone 





clothes, seized his fiddle, 
before his eyes like a promise. The mother followed him out on 
the stone steps and kept standing there looking after him as he 
went on his way through the field, for this was the first time he 
had gone away from home. 

The father stepped stealthily out of his bed and went to the 
window. He kept standing there until the mother began to move 
outside on the steps. Then he went into his bed again. He was 
lying down when she came in. 

She kept walking about in the room as if she was trying to carry 
something in her mind that had to be spoken out. And at last it 
got out. 

“It seems, then, that I should go down to the church to see 
how it goes with him.” 

He gave no answer, and therefore she looked upon the matter 
as settled, dressed herself and went away. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny day. 

As the boy went along with his fiddle under his arm he listened 
to the singing of the birds, and saw how the sun glistened on the 
leaves ; but when he reached the house of the wedding he noticed 
nothing and nobody there, not even the bridal finery, thinking only 
of the slaats he was carrying in his head. He asked if they were 
soon going to make a start, and they were that. He went in front 
of them with his fiddle, playing the very morning itself into it so 
that it vibrated and sang among the trees. 

« Are we soon to see the church ?” he asked of those following 
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behind him, turning his head every now and then with the same 
question. For some time he only received the answer “ No,” but 
at last someone said to him: 

“ Just beyond that crag there, and you will see it.” 

He put his very newest slaat upon the strings, the bow danced 
along them, the fiddle sang and quavered, he looked ahead as far 
as his eyes reached: there lay the town right before him! The 
first thing he saw was a faint little mist hanging like smoke upon 
the mountain wall opposite. He gazed across green meadows 
and saw great houses with many windows, on which the sun was 
burning. The panes glittered almost as merrily as ice glaciers on 
a winter’s day. The houses increased in size, the windows in 
number as he walked toward them. At his elbow the boy saw 
huge, red houses, and below at their fronts were horses tied to 
posts. Finely dressed little children were playing on a hillside; 
dogs were sitting round about and looking at them. But all over 
everything floated a heavy, long-sounding tune that almost shook 
him with its power, and everything he saw seemed to be vibrating 
and moving in time with that tune. Then suddenly he saw a 
great, straight house, which reached up into the heavens with a 
long, shining staff, and below a hundred windows blazed in the 
sunlight so that the house appeared to be in flames. This must 
be the church, thought the boy, and that tune must be coming 
from it! Round about stood enormous masses of people, and they 
were all alike in looks! He connected them instantly with the 
church, and looked, therefore, with mingled respect and awe upon 
the smallest of children about him. 

“Now I must play,” thought Thrond, and dug into a slaat. 
But what happened! Why, the fiddle would not give a sound. 
Something must be the matter with the strings. He examined 
them, but found nothing the matter with them. 

“Then the matter is that I don’t bear hard enough on the 
strings!” He brought down his bow harder than ever, but the 
fiddle was as if shattered to pieces. He changed the slaat he had 
made to express the church for another slaat, but it availed noth- 
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ing: no music, only squeaking and misery. | He felt the cold sweat 
pearling upon his face: he thought of the smart people who were 
standing about him there, and, perhaps giving him the laugh, — he 
who could play so well at home, but unable to squeeze out a tune 
among these strangers. 

“Thank heavens! that my mother is not here to see my 
shame,” whispered he to himself, as he made his way through the 
crowd with the fiddle under his chin. But look! there she stood 
in her black dress, and she seemed to be floating away, — farther 
and farther away as he gazed at her. Then it was as if darkness 
fell upon his eyes, and at the same moment he saw the black-haired 
man, whose fiddle had been given him, sitting way up upon the 
church spire. 

“ Here, give it back to me,” he cried, and stretched out his arms, 
and the spire moved up and down with him,—up and down it 
moved. But Thrond took the fiddle under his arm. 

“ You won't get it!” he cried, turned about and ran away, out 
of the crowd of people, away from out among the houses, out into 
the green fields and meadows until he outran himself and sank 
down upon the ground. 

For a long time he lay there with his face against the field, and 
when he finally turned about, he saw and heard nothing but God’s 
endless heaven, which moved in the clouds above with a sough of 
eternity. This sounded so terrible in his ears that he had to turn 
his face against the field again. When he again raised his head 
he caught sight of the fiddle, which was lying there beside him. 

“It is your fault,— everything!” cried the boy and raised it 
into the air to crush it, but stayed his hand and looked at the 
fiddle. 

“We have spent many a happy hour together,” he said to him- 
self, and became silent. After awhile he said: 

“The strings must be cut for they are no use.” 

And he drew his knife and began tocut them. “Au!” said 
the quint in a short cry of pain. The boy cut away. “Au!” said 
the next string. The boy cut away. “Au!” said the third 
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string in heavy pain. Now was the turn of the fourth string. 
Great fright seized him. The last string to which he had never 
dared give a name, he dared not cut. Now, of a sudden, it seemed 
to him that the strings were not to blame for his not being able to 
play. Then his mother came walking slowly toward him to take 
him home. But a still greater fright seized him now. He held up 
the fiddle by the severed strings, got up, and cried to her at the 
top of his voice: 

“No, mother! I love you both ever so much, but home again 
I will not, before I know how to play the fiddle.” 

Translated from the original Norse by Johannes Hrolf Wisby. 


+ 


Tus simple story was Bjornson’s very first literary venture 
that ever reached the printing press. Considering that it was 
written in 1856, when the prevailing literary taste was as contrary 
to Bjérnson’s ideal as romantic zstheticism is to realistic strength 
and naked simplicity, ‘Thrond’ stands, perhaps, unmatched in 
letters as a product of the strongest originality in its independence 
from the period in which it was written. As the old sagamen of 
Iceland would say, it is only a morsel,—a_ thaettir,— and yet, like 
the thaettir form of saga, it is a complete story. It is not frag- 
mentary, nor are the five distinct characters it contains treated 
with less typical genius than Bjérnson expends on his more exten- 
sive productions. In point of naivité, personal vigor of conception, 
and depictive power of language, this story, in its brevity, is equal 
to the author’s books of Norse peasant life. 

The first printed work of Ibsen was in tame imitation of Danish 
poets, and he did not strike an individual vein until seven years 
after writing his first drama, when in 1857 ‘The Solhaug Frolic,’ 
and the following year ‘The Vikings of Helgeland’ appeared, 
though he wrote several fine poems during this interval. While 
Ibsen is Bjérnson’s senior by four years, the latter struck his own 
original keynote at the outset and in advance of the former, who 
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did not reach a corresponding development until he had been per- 
ceptibly influenced by the minor dramas and the peasant novels of 
Bjérnson. - Ibsen’s evolution as a poet was like a spark fanned 
into fire by the storms of many years of adversity. Bjérnson’s 
genius flashed into flame in his first effort, like a beacon suddenly 
visible on the mountain ridge. In 1863 Bjérnson’s work was 
looked upon as a symmetrical whole (though he had but reached 
the ethic-historical period in his development), while Ibsen had 
barely made a fair start, if we are to rate him, like his rival, from 
the time of his first epoch-making work, which was ‘ Brand,’ pub- 
lished three years later. 

Inasmuch as Ibsen in his early plays was primarily drawn 
toward national ideals through the influence of Bjérnson, the 
present story has a double interest, it occurs to me, as being the 
first, faint gleam of the Bjérnson beacon upon which not only its 
author, but his twin-spirit, Henrik Ibsen, has had his eyes fastened 
in piloting the maelstrom of early struggles. 

‘Thrond’ is the germ from which the modern literary move- 
ment has sprung, as represented by Ibsen and Bjérnson and their 
followers. As such it is here presented in a new translation from 
the original Norse in the Bergen edition of 1860, in which it was 
included in book form, though it had been published as a separate 
story four years earlier. It has been translated before from other 
editions, but in common with most of Bjérnson’s works, it has not 
been rendered in a manner suggestive of the author’s style, which 
is even more difficult to interpret than that of Ibsen, who, of the 
two, is less typical and more cosmopolitan. In the preface to 
‘Thrond’ Bjérnson says: “ Written when I arrived in Copen- 
hagen in 1856, wherefore the story is intimately connected with 
the rich impressions I received in this city, and with the feeling of 
anxiety I experienced from vainly striving after form. As I am no 
longer in possession of the original manuscript, I here produce the 
story from memory.” 

Indeed ‘Thrond’ is a veritable picture of young Bjornstjerne, 
when, as a young man of twenty-four, he arrived in the big city of 
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the Danes, fresh from the solitude of his Norwegian mountains. 
There great, new and “rich impressions ” over-awed and took him 
captive, as Thrond is over-awed before the village church, unable 
to hear the notes of his fiddle in the roar and volume of the organ 
music. With this in mind, think of young Bjérnson suddenly 
placed in the big city “vainly striving after form,” amid the roar 
and volume of an over-awing literary world, — and you have an © 
intimate parallel, a parallel between Thrond, the peasant lad, 
who would not go home to his parents until he had learnt to play 
the fiddle, and Bjornstjerne, the cleryman’s son, who would not, 
indeed, return to his country before he had written a masterpiece. 


? 


THE SOUBRETTE. 


The Translator. 


I. 


SmoKE-thick and foul the air ; the fiddles squeaked 
And gibbered like disquiet imps of hell. 

The reeking room shut in some hundred men 
Of various dress and look, save all were seized 
By the same whim of pleasure, coming there 
For warmth, for light, for rough-and-ready cheer, 
For what the stage might show of anticry 

In mummer’s guise. An aproned waiter brisked 
From row to row of seats, and held aloft, 

In dextrous clasp, the beer-mugs foamy-topped ; 
Called twenty ways at once, and quick to cry 
Anon, though mortal slow to fetch the drink. 

A spurt of music, and feet shook the floor, 
While hands vociferated : it was plain 

Some player notable was on the eve 

Of an appearance. Up the curtain rolled ; 

A bell was tinkled twice, and down the front 
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Marie came tripping. In the modish dress 

She wore, her thirty years read twenty ; paint 
And powder played their parts and she played hers. 
The hollows in the cheek were deftly hid ; 

And what the figure lacked of rondure, this 

Was woman-like supplied ; her step was light 
And gliding ; for her face, it puzzled one: 

There was a hint of loveliness agone, 

Of finer issues and of wasted days 

Upon the brow, within the eyes agleam 

With keen mimetic fervor ; and her voice, 

In the high notes uncertain, forced at times, 

Still threw a sudden freshness on the air, 

When she was moved by memory, or upbuoyed 
By plaudits. She was queen alone tonight : 
Those blunt and cursing men would give her gold 
Unstinted, if she only gave them back 

A verse of “ Annie Laurie.” Once her cough 
Broke in to spoil a birdlike sweet roulade 

She dared to try ; and lo! they clapped full twice 
As stoutly, lest she might be put to shame. 

It was a triumph ; like all human things, 

Mixed up of sweet and bitter ; sweet, for that 
She felt they loved her ; bitter too, because 

A few brief years before she won the same 
Smooth favor where gentility was rife, 

And jewelled grandames knew her name, and shops 
Of fashion flaunted with her likenesses— 

The famed soubrette. Wine, love, improvidence 
That goes with artist natures, wrought a change 
Like magic, and she now was come to this, 

And knew a lustrum hence would find her fallen 
Another stade into the pit. Meanwhile, 

She drank the subtle drink she craved,—applause, 
Although it came from lips indelicate ; 
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Fought off the dire disease that shrunk her lungs, 
And only yielded inchwise. “Nay, Marie,” 

She said, and laughed and tossed her pretty head, 
« Shall be Marie until the end of ends.” 


II. 


Faint, sickly odors crept along the halls 

And wafted through the wards; the hospital 
Was spacious, peaceful, sternly simple all, 

Yet pliant to the needs of stricken ones, 

Who thither drifted as rock-riven ships 

Drift into quiet havens at the last, — 

Life’s fevered flotsam. White-garbed nurses moved 
From room to room; the surgeons, with the look 
Of men whose word is law, stood briefly by 
Some bed of pain or stupor, then were gone. 

It seemed incredible humanity 

Was here, distorted, warped, a-fight with doom, 
So still the place was, and so courage-full 

The devotees, the sufferers so calm: 

The final enemy seemed half a friend, 

Viewed closelier ; and the span ’twixt life and death 
Naught but a hand-reach and a chloral dream : 
To one who entered from the outer world 

There was an air of worship over all, 

Of introspection, and you glanced around 
Weening to see an altar, hear a prayer 

Soft-sung by choirs invisible, the while 

The tides of life beyond these placid walls, 
Swept heedless by. Far down a corridor 

Cool with its emptiness, a little room 

Was curtained off; therein upon a bed 

Of spotless white, a woman lay, her breath 
Quick-taken as a hound’s; her wasted hands 
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Almost diaphanous, her face fierce-pinched 
And marble pale, except a spot of red 

In either cheek, — grim Nature’s satire on 
The rouge that had so often rested there. 

The eyes uncanny-large were pleading fixed 
Upon a man who stood beside the couch 

And in his graveness showed a kindly heart. 
The day before they told Marie the truth : 
How she must die, with scanty time for shrift, 
Within the se’nnight. Then resolve leaped up 
Into her speaking, pretty face, and when 

The Doctor came, next morning, he must hear 
Her sole request, a strange, insistent one. 

She had a longing — so she said — to taste 
The old-time regency just once again ; 

She craved a banquet where the wine was free, 
And dainty viands coaxed the palate, and 

The toasts were many, she the mistress gay 
Amidst the revel. Ah, her eyes gleamed bright 
At mention of those days and doings dead! _ 
Bohemian she in very blood and bone. 

And with a fictive strength she half arose 
Upon her bed, —to gasp and fall again 

In anguished impotence. The ready nurse 
Smiled sadly at such passionate appeal 

From this worn worldling, while the Doctor spoke 
Aside a moment, with a brother leech, 

And in the parley seemed of dubious mind, 
Whether for yea or nay. But as it happed, 
He told the dying woman’s wish that day 
Within the city, and a something in 

The manner of it and the wilful way 

It showed of clinging unto mortal life 

And light and easy fellowship, took hold 

Of quick hearts here and there, and lo! a purse 
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Was raised should meet the supper’s charge and more, 
Leaving enough to bury her withal 
In seemly fashion. That same night they told 
Marie how she should have her dream; whereat 
Her eyes grew large and luminous, her gaze 
Had in it much the look a painter might 
Have given to a soul who knelt before 
A wayside shrine, deep longing in her breast 
For mercy from the Mother of Mankind.— 
The Soubrette’s eyes — albeit the ardor came 
Of earthly delectation — seemed as full 
With hope and sweet expectancy. 

The morn 
Broke fair, and one who lay upon a bed, 
Forthpeering through the window, at the sky 
Blent in and blue above, might well have mused 
Upon the past, or woven summer thoughts 
Of how benign and beautiful it was 
In country ways ; how fresh the grass, dew-fraught 
And feathery, how green the gathered trees, 
Holding an ancient folk-moot forestward ; 
How shining-high the uplands and how cool 
The shyer glades and hollows where the game 
Will haunt ; how good to see the scattered farms, 
In each the busy tasks, the haying squads, 
The suave white wonder of the gloaming’s milk, 
The housewife’s husbandry begun at dawn. 
Marie was country-bred, and it was spring ; 
What marvel that her mind was an estray 
In other scenes? The morning through she lay 
Utterly quiet, hoarding up her strength 
Against the evening. And when dusk was come, 
A wondrous impulse seemed to lift her up 
To transient health. They made the tiny room 
Brave with wax candles, banked it up with flowers 
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Of gaudy hues might take a dulling eye, 

And had a street musician, violin 

At breast, to play the tripping tunes she loved ; 
All this to make it real. Then for guests, 
Were bidden in the Doctor, one or two 
Kind-mooded nurses, and an old-time friend 
That she had named,—a broken actor who 
Had done some service in his palmy days 

To her, when she had need of comradry : 

A motley company forgathered thus, 

A joyless hour. Marie, propped high in bed, 
Was dressed in freshest wise: a gown of white, 
Girt with soft blue about the slender waist ; 
And all about the neck, to hide the poor 
Shrunk flesh and havoc of lapsed womanhood, 
Some soft old lace, and set therein a rose 

Red as her cheeks, that blazed in triumph now 
For the last time. And then the lights and scents 
And mellow sounds the fiddler made, and wafts 
Of odor from the wine they poured her out, 

And feigned merriment of those that stood 
Around her, while she chided if they lagged 

In fest and song: a scene so passing strange 

It looked a counterfeit of Life, and yet 

Was Life itself, and Death, since both were there. 
Marie had lain a little space more still 

Than at the first, until it seemed the end 

Was come — but then, imperiously, she bade 

The bow-caressing boy draw nearer her, 

Close up beside ; and holding fast a flower 
(Hepatica’s pink shyness, set between 
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Curved stems and leaves, wine-red for last year’s bloom,) 


She wet her lips with wine as red, and straight 
Essayed to sing them alla song. A ghost 
Her voice was, but it gained in vibrancy 
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That shook her strength as winds shake aspens ; all 
The hearers felt the heartbreak of the sound, 
Making the gay words sadder than a grave 

In winter ; thus the simple chansonette . . . 


SONG OF SUMMER. 


The Spring ts a blithe-eyed boy, 
The Summer a bold bright lad ; 

But the Winter-time, with his silver rime, 
Is an old man sick and sad, 
Alas for the Winter gray ! 


But the snow will melt to the Sun, 

And the winds blow South amain, 
And the birds fly back, in thetr old smooth track, 

When the Spring is here again, 

Then ho! for a Summer lay. 


She sang, and as a candle, just before 

The darkness blots it out, flames up and seems 
To throw its whole sprite in a final flash 

Of light, so this frail woman, to the last 

Of life an actor, smiled and waved her hand, 
Spoke with her eyes and bowed her pretty head 
To her hushed auditors, her nature all ° 
A-quiver, — then sank back with glazing glance 
And ear that vainly harked for sign of praise. 
Before they knew it she had gone, and there 
Amid the flowers and song and bravery 

Of lights, Marie, the young soubrette, lay dead, 
A sudden stainless peace across her face. 


The story spread ; and on a peerless day 
Of middle April when the earth and sky 
Belied such grisly things, the city thronged 
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To see her laid away ; and in due time 
A stone was set above her dust, with this 
Inscribed thereon, an actor’s epitaph : 


Marie. 


Here lies a player, mobile in her art ; 

She pictured Life, tts solace and tts glee ; 

Death bids her play at length a grimaced part ; 
May her last rile be immortality ! 


é 


LETTER FROM AN ATHENIAN PHYSICIAN TO 
HIS PATIENT, TELESILLA, A MAIDEN OF 
ARGOS, AND HER REPLY. 


Richard Burton. 


SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE IN PLUTARCH’S ‘VIRTUOUS DEEDS OF 


WOMEN.’ 
al: grieves me to hear that you are still ill and I am 
perplexed that neither my books nor my experience 
reveal to me precisely what is the matter with you. 
= 4 But there are other counsellors besides A®sculapius. 
We must go to the gods when our medicines fail. I have consulted, 
therefore, an oracle, not far from here, in your behalf and have 
received a response that your mind is the sole cause of your dis- 
order. It is empty; and, therefore, your body is in confusion and 
has usurped the control of your being instead of becoming its ser- 
vant. The oracle declares that you should serve and honor the 
Muses, and that in so doing you will recover your health. As you 
know, the oracle speaks things in large and generous phrases, the 
interpretation of which belongs most often to the suppliant. The 
wise interpret well and to their own profit and comfort ; for when 
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they go to the oracle with a sincere and pious intention they receive 
at the same time with the response a certain illumination which 
enables them to become their own healer and guide thereafter. 

Now, then, my dear Telesilla, I beseech you to obey the voice 
of the divinity, just as if it had been delivered to you in person, 
and consider within yourself the best method of obedience. I do 
not doubt you could begin to fill your mind by reading the poets, 
or that you might by assiduous practice sing their hymns to the 
accompaniment of some musical instrument. It may be this is 
what the oracle means; but no one can be sure until with an 
awakened and devout desire of obedience he has experimented. 
The issue will show whether you have interpreted rightly or not 
the hint of the Pythoness. If your health improves it will be a 
sign that you are in the right way. It is evident that you are to 
exorcise those unclean spirits of weakness and obscure malady by 
means of music and poetry. These at least will make you lively 
and happy, and when deep enough will provide the inward springs 
of health. And soon I shall expect to see you the leader among 
the maidens of your famous city. 


TELESILLA obeyed the counsel of the oracle, and when some 
time had passed and she was healed she sent this letter to her old 
physician : 

“ Mindful of what you disclosed to me after you had failed to 
cure my body of its incomprehensible distempers, I meditated a 
long time upon the oracle which you had communicated to me. 
At first I thought it must have a deeper meaning than the words 
conveyed. For I had always been reverent toward the gods of 
our city and laid upon the altars of the Muses their appropriate 
garlands and such jewels as I thought would be pleasing to them 
on all their consecrated festivals. Moreover I often sent to that 
wonderful flower girl, Glycera of Sicyon, of whom you have heard, 
to make for me a wreath to place upon the statue of my favorite 
Muse. Glycera was beautiful and withal so heaithy looking that I 
asked her the secret of her beauty and health. She said with a 
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smile that dimpled her cheek and half closed her merry eyes that 
there was a physician in Sicyon who had bestowed upon her both 
health and comeliness. This startled me, for I thought my father 
had consulted in my behalf, all the most celebrated physicians in 
Greece, including yourself, the leader of them all. Who is he? 
said I. His name is Paucias, the painter. Have you never heard 
of him? He paints flowers; once he was obscure, now he is 
famous. I too was unknown, and I was sickly, and I had so little 
beauty that people mocked at my plain and pimpled face. But I 
had skill in cultivating flowers and arranging them in bouquets and 
chaplets, and some God sent me a dream that if I would devote 
myself heart and mind to my occupation I should become some 
beautiful flower, whose name I heard indistinctly, but I thought it 
sounded like my own. It frightened me, for I remembered that 
some flowers were named for the dead, some on account of their 
beauty and others on account of their unhappy destiny. But when 
I awoke I became cheerful. I did not so much mind being dead, 
for it seemed to me better than to live with ill looks that repelled 
every one. Then the dream, I thought, might have some other 
happier meaning. And so I worked on in my little garden, selling 
flowers to chance passengers through my street, and sometimes I 
ventured into the market place. I felt more inspired the harder I 
worked. Soon I found I had a genius for cultivating flowers and 
making bouquets. And no sooner did this happen than I began to 
improve in health and in looks. I made up flowers for Paucias, my 
neighbor, to paint. He had observed my garden and he had some- 
times spoken to me. He was young and unknown. But after he 
had studied my arrangement and my harmonious mingling of colors 
he began to be noticed and praised. For a long time he coaxed me 
to let him paint me among my flowers. At length I consented, and 
while he was painting me he fell in love with me. Then I became 
at once as beautiful as you see me through love, and I was aware 
of the fulfilment of my dream; for now when the people spoke of 
flowers they coupled my name with them. It was because I had 
not been idle that I became well and strong ; and it was love that 
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rewarded me and made me beautiful, and what is more to me it 
made my Paucias famous in the whole of Greece. 

“Oh, Glycera, I said, how happy you must be to have at once 
beauty and fame and love. I fear that I shall never possess a single 
one of the three. I have consulted all the celebrated physicians 
and drank all their potions, been bathed and anointed and eaten 
little but olives and barley broth; and last I have had the advice 
of an oracle, whose words are as obscure as usual. Yet I thought 
if you would compose some rare and very handsome garland to 
place upon the altar of all the Muses it would best fulfil the com- 
mands of the oracle. 

That, said Glycera, would be but an outward obedience. What- 
ever was the response you may depend on some deeper and more 
hidden intention. 

“Then she went away; and I suffered the flowers she had 
brought me to wither, for her words had entered my heart and I 
now began to discern the right course to take in order to profit by 
the instruction of the divinity. I applied myself diligently to the 
study of poetry and music. My days were no longer idle, spent in 
languorous repose or silly gossip as formerly. I began to feel a 
little spring of happiness in my bosom such as I had never known 
before. But I was still easily tired and easily discouraged at my 
slow progress. At such times I sent for our ancient rhapsodist, 
Terpander, who recited before me the most inspiring portions of 
Orpheus, Linus, or Homer. This would arouse my enthusiasm and 
emulation to such a pitch that I could hardly wait for him to be 
gone in order that I might begin to compose verses in imitation of 
those I had heard. But, my dear physician, you would not believe 
how disheartened I became to see how far short of the exalted 
measures of those masters I fell. No, it was not by such ambitious 
imitations that a mind was to be put into me. I was not to bea 
Corinna, nor a Sappho, but your little Telesilla of one simple song. 
I was to be myself only —and you know how hard that is now to 
accept, how still more difficult to make others believe in. You 
know also how unwilling we are to be young before mature; how 
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impatient we are of the slow steps from unwisdom to wisdom. 
The charm of all that has been well done deceives us with its 
apparent ease of performance; and it requires a long discipline 
before we are illumined and discover our own genius, before we 
learn to appropriate the inheritances of those who have gone before 
us and add something of value to them. 

“Thus reflecting and remembering Glycera’s admonition, not 
by external offerings to expect to propitiate the Muses, I began to 
compose verses about the things near at hand, about our city’s 
traditions and heroes, the events of the day and the objects I saw 
in my visits to various shrines. I learned to observe and suffered 
nothing to escape me. I interfused my lines with natural images 
and thoughts that came to me, I know not how or from what 
source. My health and strength constantly improved. A rose 
bloomed in my cheek and my flesh grew softer and rounder. My 
friends and family were proud of me, especially since my strophes 
began to be recited at public festivals, and all the youths and 
maidens knew them by heart. The oracle and you yourself were 
right ; my malady was an idle and empty mind. 

“T am not yet as strong as you might wish, yet I am strong 
enough when the occasion requires, for then my mind controls all 
my physical powers. 

“On the seventh of the last month, Gamalion, our city was 
attacked by the Spartans. Our young men were gone on an expe- 
dition against the Dorians and there were few but old men left to 
defend the city. There was great consternation and confusion. I 
put on my brother’s breastplate, and seizing a bow and javelin I 
went through the city calling upon all the women to follow me to 
the walls. We kept off the Spartans, who, I think, were some- 
what abashed to attack women and did not fight with their wonted 
valor, until the return of our young warriors the next day when 
they retreated. 

«And now would you believe, your ignorant and sickly Tele- 
silla is called the saviour of Argos. 

“T am writing a hymn to the Delphian Apollo in honor of the 
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event, to be recited by a select number of my maiden soldiers ; for 
the city has decreed a sacred festival in remembrance of our 
heroism and has set up a monument in our honor. I am to be 
crowned both with laurel and oak. Do you not think the oracle 
will be pleased and consider that I have fulfilled its commands ? 

“T am well; the muscles of my arms are almost as hard as 
those of a man, for I practice daily in the gymnasium, and I can 
hit a sparrow a good distance off with a bow which the city has 
presented to me and which I am permitted by the archons to carry 
on all public occasions. It is inlaid with ivory and the heads are 
tipped with gold; it is so beautiful I wish you might see it. 

“T am well, as I say, and I serve the Muses not with an 
external, formal and futile worship, against which the handsome 
Glycera warned me, but with all the powers of my mind. But, 
alas, I am not happy with the happiness she has found. I have no 
lover to crown my recovery and my success and my fame. My 
mother says to me, my child, thou hast become famous, too, too 
famous to be espoused. And I see myself that the young men 
are abashed in my presence. 

“What, my dear physician, is to be done in such a case? Will 
you not consult the oracle again ?” Sohn Albee. 
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A SHEAF OF POETRY AND PROSE BY WILLIAM 
BLAKE. 


AH! SUNFLOWER. 
Aun, Sundower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun ; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done ; 
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Where the South pined away with desire, 
And the pale Virgins shrouded in snow 

Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where my Sunflower wishes to go! 


é 


THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE. 


Love seeketh not itself to please, 
Nor for itself hath any care ; 
But for another gives its ease, 
And builds a heaven in hell’s despair. 


So sung a little clod of clay 
Trodden with the cattle’s feet ; 
But a pebble of the brook 
Warbled out these metres sweet : 


Love seeketh only self to please, 
To bind another to its delight, 
Joys in another’s loss of ease, 
And builds a hell in heaven’s despite. 


° 


THE GARDEN OF LOVE. 


I wENT to the Garden of Love, 
And saw what I never had seen : 
A Chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 


And the gates of the Chapel were shut, 

And “Thou shalt not” writ over the door ; 
So I turned to the Garden of Love 

That so many sweet flowers bore ; 
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Vion 


And I saw it was filléd with graves 
And tombstones where flowers should be: 

And priests in black gowns were walking their rounds, 
And binding with briars my joys and desires. 


é 


PROVERBS OF HELL. 


If the fool would persist in his folly he would become wise. 
He who desires but acts not: breeds pestilence. 

Expect poison from the standing water. 

The cut worm forgives the plow. 

He whose face gives no light shall never become a star. 
Eternity is in love with the productions of time. 

No bird soars too high if he soar with his own wings. 


The roaring of lions, the howling of wolves, the raging of the 


stormy sea, and the destructive sword are portions of eternity too 
great for the eye of Man. 


What is now proved was once only imagined. 

One thought fills Immensity. 

Listen to the fool’s reproach! It is a kingly title. 

If others had not been foolish we should be so. 

To create a little flower is the labor of ages. 

Damn braces ; Bliss relaxes. 

The best wine is the oldest : the best water the newest. 


Truth can never be told so as to be understood and not be 


believed. 


Without contraries is no progression. 


Enough ! or Too much. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND HELL: THE 
VOICE OF THE DEVIL. 


All Bibles or sacred codes have been the causes of the follow 
jng Errors: 1. That man has two real existing principles, viz: 
a Body and Soul. 2. That Energy called Evil is alone from the 
Soul. 3. That God will torment man in Eternity for following 
his Energies. 

But the following Contraries are true: 1. Man has no body 
distinct from his Soul, for that called Body is a portion of Soul 
discerned by the five senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this age. 
2. Energy is the only life and is from the Body, and Reason is 
the bound or outward circumference of Energy.. Energy is 
Eternal Delight. 

@ 


M. PIGEONNEAU’S INADVERTENT ROMANCE. 


BY ANATOLE FRANCE. 
HAVE devoted my entire life, as every one knows, to 
Egyptian archeology. I should be ungrateful, indeed, 
to my country, to science, and to myself, if I regretted 
2 having been called, from my youth, to the path I have 
followed with honor, for forty years. My works have not been 
sterile. I may say, without flattering myself, that my monograph 
upon the Handle of an Egyptian Mirror, from the Louvre, may 
still be consulted with profit, although it dates from my very 
début. As to the exhaustive study which I have made latterly 
upon one of the feet of the bronze found in 1851 in the excava- 
tions of the Serapeon, it would ill become me not to think as well 
since it opened to me the doors of the Institute. 
Encouraged by the flattering reception which my researches in 
this direction had received from my new colleagues, I was tempted 





for a moment to include in one comprehensive work the weights 
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and measures in use in Alexandria under the reign of Ptolemy 
Auletes (80-52). But I realized immediately that a subject so 
general could not be treated by an erudite specialist, and that 
serious science could not approach it without the risk of compro- 
mising itself by all sort of guesses. I felt that in considering 
several objects at a time, I should go beyond the fundamental 
principles of archzology. If to-day I confess my error, if I 
acknowledge the inconceivable enthusiasm which inspired in meé a 
conception so immoderate, I do it in the interest of the young, 
who should learn from my example to conquer imagination. It is 
our most cruel enemy. Every savant who has not succeeded in 
stifling it within him is forever lost to learning. I tremble still at 
the thought of the abysses into which my adventurous mind was 
about to precipitate me. I was but a hand’s breadth from what is 
called history. What a fall! I was about to sink into art. For 
history is only an art, or at most a pseudo science. Who does not 
know today that historians preceded archzologists, as astrologers 
preceded astronomers, alchemists preceded chemists, apes preceded 
men? Thank God! I escaped that peril. 

My third work, I hasten to say, was wisely conceived. It was 
a monograph entitled, ‘Upon the Toilette of an Egyptian Lady 
of the Middle Empire, after an Unedited Painting.’ I treated the 
subject in a manner not to mislead. I did not introduce a single 
general idea. I guarded myself from those valuations, those 
comparisons, those criticisms with which certain of my colleagues 
mar the statement of their most beautiful discoveries. Why 
should it have happened that a work so sane should have had so 
bizarre a destiny? By what freak of fate should it have become 
the cause of the most monstrous misleading of my mind ? 

But let us not anticipate the facts and mix up the dates. My 
monograph was designed to be read at a public meeting of the five 
Academies, an honor all the more precious that it rarely fell to:the 
lot of productions of such a nature. These Academy re-unions 
have been for some years very popular with Society. 

The day I delivered my lecture, the hali was crowded with a 
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most distinguished audience. Women were there in great num- 
bers. Pretty faces and elegant toilets brightened up the galleries. 
My lecture was listened to with respect. It was not interrupted 
by those unreflecting, boisterous outbreaks which literary attempts 
naturally excite. No! the audience maintained a demeanor in 
better harmony with the nature of the work presented to it. It 
remained serious and dignified. 

As, in order to detach my thoughts better, I put pauses between 
my sentences, I had leisure to examine the entire hall attentively 
above my spectacles. I can say that not a single light smile could 
be seen wandering over any one’s lips. Far from that! The 
loveliest countenances assumed an austere expression. It seemed 
as if by magic I had made every mind grow mature. Here and 
there, while I was reading, young men whispered in the ear of 
their fair neighbors. They were probably talking of some special 
point considered in my monograph. 

More than that! a beautiful young woman of twenty-two or 
twenty-four, seated at the left angle of the North gallery, was 
listening intently and taking notes. Her face had a refinement of 
feature and a mobility of expression truly remarkable. 

The attention she gave my words added charm to her unusual 
countenance. She was not alone. A man, tall and robust, with a 
long curled beard and long black hair, like an Assyrian king, sat 
next to her, and spoke to her, from time to time, in a low voice. 
My attention, divided at first among all my audience, became little 
by little concentrated upon this young woman. She inspired in 
me, I acknowledge it, an interest which certain of my colleagues 
would have considered unworthy of my scientific standing, but I 
affirm that they would have been no more indifferent than I, had 
they found themselves similarly incited. During my address she 
scribbled upon a little pocket note-book. She passed visibly, while 
she was listening to me, through the most contrary moods, from 
satisfaction and pleasure to surprise and even disquietude. I 
studied her with increasing curiosity. Would to God I had not 
looked at her again that day under the cupola! 
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I had nearly finished ; there remained only about twenty-five or 
thirty pages at most to read, when my eyes suddenly met those of 
the man with the Assyrian beard. How can I explain to you what 
happened then when I do not understand it myself? All I can 
say is that the gaze of this person threw me instantly into incon- 
ceivable agitation. The eye-balls which stared at me were fixed 
and greenish. I could not turn mine away. I stood dumb, my 
nose in the air! As I paused, they applauded. Silence being 
restored, I wanted to go on with my lecture. But notwithstand- 
ing the most violent attempts, I could not tear my eyes from the 
two living lights upon which they were mysteriously riveted. This 
is not all. By some incomprehensible phenomenon, I threw myself, 
contrary to the habit of my whole life, into an improvisation. God 
knows if it was involuntary! Under the influence of a strange 
force, unknown, irresistible, I brought forward with grace and 
ardor philosophical considerations upon the Toilet of Woman 
throughout the ages; I generalized, I poetized, I spoke, God for- 
give me! of the “eternal feminine,” and of the allurement wander- 
ing like a breath about the perfumed vails with which woman has 
known how to adorn her beauty. 

The man with the Assyrian beard never ceased to regard me 
fixedly. Still I spoke. Finally he lowered his eyes and I stopped. 
It is painful to me to add that this trifle, as foreign to my own 
inspiration as it was opposed to the scientific spirit, was over- 
whelmed with enthusiastic applause. The young woman of the 
North gallery clapped her hands and smiled. 

My place at the desk was taken by a member of the “ Académie 
Frangaise,” visibly annoyed at having to be heard after me. His 
fears were, perhaps, exaggerated. The piece he read was listened 
to without too much impatience. I believe, indeed, that I noticed 
that it was in verse. 

The meeting having broken up, I left the hall in company with 
several of my colleagues, who renewed their felicitations with a 
sincerity I was fain to believe. 

Stopping a moment upon the quay, near the lions of Creuzot, 
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to exchange some hand-shakes, I saw the man with the Assyrian 
beard and his beautiful companion get into a coupé. At that 
moment I was standing by chance beside an eloquent philosopher 
of whom they say that he is as versed in mundain elegancies as in 
cosmic theories. The young woman putting her pretty head and 
little hand through the carriage window, called him by name and 
said with a slight English accent : 

“My dear friend, you have forgotten me; it is too bad!” 

As the coupé went off, I asked my illustrious friend who this 
charming woman and her companion were. 

«“ What,” he replied, “you do not know Miss Morgan and her 
physician, Daoud, who treats all maladies by magnetism, hypno- 
tism, and suggestion? Annie Morgan is the daughter of the 
richest merchant of Chicago. She came to Paris with her mother 
two years ago, and she has had a wonderful house built upon the 
avenue de |’Impératrice. She is very well educated and has 
remarkable intelligence.” 

“You do not surprise me,” I replied. “I have already had 
some reason to believe that this American has a very serious 
mind.” 

My brilliant confrére smiled as he shook hands with me. 

I returned on foot to the rue Saint-Jacques, where I have lived 
for thirty years, high enough up for me to see the tops of the trees 
in the Luxembourg Garden, and I seated myself at my study table. 

I remained there industriously for three days in front of a stat- 
uette representing the goddess Pacht with her cat’s head. This 
little idol bears an inscription ill understood by M. Grébault. I 
was preparing the proper interpretation of it with notes. My 
adventure at the Institute left a less vivid impression upon me 
than might have been feared. I was not immoderately disturbed 
by it. I had actually even forgotten it a little, and fresh circum- 
stances were needed to revive the memory of it. 

I had thus the leisure, during these three days, to bring to per- 
fection my interpretation and notes. I interrupted my archaeologi- 
cal labors only to read the papers all filled with my praises. Sheets 
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the most foreign to scholarship spoke with praise of 


gether indifferent to what is said of me by the press. 
ring at the bell made me start. The pull on the 


me, and it was with genuine agitation that I went m 


Morgan in person. 
«“M. Pigeonneau ?” 
“T am he.” 


Pacht upon my table. At last: 
«“ She is charming,” she said to me. 
“You refer, mademoiselle, to this little idol? It 


to what I owe the honor of your visit ?” 


do you, Monsieur Pigeonneau ?” 
I defended myself from so injurious a suspicion. 
«“ Such a belief,” I said, “would be fetichism. 
She looked at me with surprise in her large green 


the “charm- 


ing Morceau”’ which closed my address. “It was a revelation,” 
they said, “and M. Pigeonneau treated us to a most agreeable sur- 
prise.” I do not know why I recall such trivialities, for I am alto- 


Now I had been shut up in my study for three days, when a 


bell-wire had 


something imperious in it, fantastic and strange, which troubled 


yself to open 


the door. Who did I find upon the landing? The young Ameri- 
can, lately so attentive at the reading of my monograph, Miss 


“IT recognize you perfectly, although you have not your beautiful 
coat on with the green palms.* But I beg of you not to go and 
put it on for me. I like you better in your dressing-gown.” 

I ushered her into my study. She looked with curiosity at the 
papyri, the fac-simile reliefs and the charts which lined it up to the 
ceiling, then she contemplated for some time in silence the goddess 


offers indeed 


an inscriptional peculiarity sufficiently curious. But might I know 


“Oh!” she replied to me, “I do not care anything about the 
‘inscriptional peculiarities.’ What an exquisite delicacy there is 
in her cat’s face! Youdo not doubt that she is a true goddess, 


eyes : 





Napoleon I., of dark green embroidered with leaves.— Zhe 





Wiens 


* The coat worn by members of the Academy, especially designed by 


Editors. 
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“ Ah, you are not a fetichist? I did not believe one could be 
an archaeologist without being a fetichist. How can Pacht interest 
you if you do not believe that she is a goddess? But never mind 
that. I have come to see you, Monsieur Pigeonneau, upon a very 
important matter.” 

«Very important ?” 

“Yes; fora costume. Look at me.” 

“With pleasure.” 

«Do you not find that in my profile there are certain character- 
istics of the Cushite race?” 

I did not know how to reply. Such a conversation was 
altogether outside of my experience. She went on: 

“Oh! It is not astonishing. I remember having been an 
Egyptian. And you, Monsieur Pigeonneau, have you been an 
Egyptian? You do not remember it? That is strange. You do 
not doubt at least that we pass through a series of successive 
incarnations ?” 

“T do not know, Mademoiselle.” 

«You surprise me, Monsieur Pigeonneau.” 

“Inform me, Mademoiselle, to what I owe the honor?” 

«True, I have not yet told you that I have come to ask you to 
aid me in designing an Egyptian costume for the fancy ball of the 
Countess N I want a costume true to exactness and aston- 
ishingly beautiful. I have already worked much on it, Monsieur 
Pigeonneau. I have consulted my memory, for I recollect very 
well having lived in Thebes six thousand years ago. I have sent 
for designs from London, Boulek and New York.” 

“That is surer.” 

“No! Nothing is surer than internal revelation. I have also 
studied the Egyptian Museum in the Louvre. It is full of ravish- 
ing things. Slender, pure forms, profiles of clear-cut delicacy, 
women who look like flowers with I know not what both of stiffness 
and suppleness combined! And a god Seb who looks like Sarcey ! 

Heavens! How lovely it all is!” 
“ Mademoiselle, I do not yet know 
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“That is not all. I went to hear your treatise upon the toilet 
of a woman of the Middle Empire and I took notes. It was a little 
hard, your treatise, but I hammered away at it. Out of all these 
documents I have made upacostume. It is not yet quite right. 
I have come to ask you to criticise it. Come to-morrow to my 
house, dear sir. Do it for the love of Egypt! It is understood. 
To-morrow! I must leave at once. Mamma is waiting for me in 
the carriage.” 

Saying these last words, she flew off; I followed her. When 
I reached the anti-chamber she was already at the bottom of the 
stairs, from whence her clear voice mounted : 

“To-morrow! Avenue de Bois-de-Boulogne, at the corner of 
the Villa Said.” 

«“]T will not go to the house of this madcap,” I said to myself. 

The next day at four o’clock I rang at the door of the house. 
A servant ushered me into an immense sky-lighted hall which was 
stuffed with paintings, with marble and bronze statues. Sedan 
chairs in Martin varnish, loaded down with pottery; Peruvian 
mummies; a dozen dummies of men and horses covered with 
armor; among these, taking the lead on account of their great 
size, a Polish knight with white wings on his back, and a French 
knight in a tourney costume, whose helmet bore the head of a 
woman painted and veiled. A whole forest of palms in pots 
towered up in this hall, and in their midst sat a gigantic gold 
Buddha. At the foot of the god an old woman poorly clad was 
reading the Bible. I was still in a daze over all these wonders 
when Mademoiselle Morgan, raising a curtain of purple stuff, 
appeared before me in a white gown trimmed with swansdown. 
She came towards me. Two great hunting dogs with long muzzles 
followed her. 

“T was sure that you would come, Monsieur Pigeonneau.” 

I stammered out a compliment. 

«“ How could I refuse so charming a young woman anything?” 

“Qh! it is not because I am pretty that no one refuses me 
anything. I have secrets which make me obeyed.” 
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“Then, pointing out to me the old lady who was reading the 
Bible : 

“Do not pay any attention; it is Mamma. I do not present 
you. If you should speak to her she would not reply to you. She 
is of a religious sect which forswears vain speech. It is the last 
new fashion in sects. Its adherents clothe themselves in sackcloth 
and eat from wooden bowls. Mamma takes a great deal of pleasure 
in these practices. But, as you know, I did not ask you to come 
to talk to you about Mamma. _I will go and put on my Egyptian 
costume. It will not take me long, While you are waiting, look 
at these little things. 

She made me sit down before a cabinet contaihing a mummy- 
case, several statuettes of the Middle Empire, scarabs and frag- 
ments of a beautiful funeral service-book. 

Left alone, I examined this papyrus with all the more interest 
because it bore a name which I had already deciphered upon a seal. 
It was the name of a secretary of King Seti I. I immediately set 
myself to unravel the various interesting peculiarities of this docu- 
ment. I had been plunged in this work for a time which I could 
not measure exactly when I was warned by a sort of instinct that 
someone was standing behind me. I turned round and saw a mar- 
vellous creature, coiffured with a golden sparrow-hawk and enveloped 
in a straight sheath, entirely white, which revealed the adorable 
and chaste youthfulness of her figure. Over this sheath, a light 
rose-color tunic, clasped in toward the waist by a girdle of gems, 
fell in flowing symmetrical folds. The arms and feet were bare 
and laden with rings. 

She showed me but half her face, her head being turned aside 
over her right shoulder, in the pose of a priestess, which gave to 
her delicious beauty an inexplicable divinity. 

«“ What,” I cried, “is it you, Miss Morgan?” 

“Unless it be Neferon-Ra in person. You know the Neferon- 
Ra of Leconte de Lisle, the Beauty of the Sun ? — 


“ Behold she languisheth upon her couch, 
A virgin pale, in linens fine enwrapped.” 
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But no, you do not know! You do not know poetry. It is pretty 
poetry, however. Come, let us go to work.” 

Having mastered my emotion, I made some remarks to this 
charming young person upon her ravishing costume. I dared to 
criticise several details as departing from archaeological exactitude. 
I proposed to substitute certain of the stones at the edges of the 
rings by others in more habitual use in the Middle Empire. Finally 
I opposed decidedly her keeping a clasp in cloisonné enamel. In’ 
fact, this jewel constituted an odious anachronism. We decided to 
put in place of it a plaque of precious stones set in slender sockets 
of gold. She listened to me with extreme docility and showed 
herself pleased with me to the extent of wishing me to stay to 
dinner. I excused myself upon the plea of the regularity of my 
habits and the frugality of my customs, and took my leave. 

I was already in the ante-chamber when she called to me. 

“Oh! is my costume sufficiently dazzling, then? Ought I not 
to spite all the other women at the ball of the Countess N———?” 

I was shocked at such an idea. But, turning again toward her, 
I saw her once more and again fell under the charm. 

She called me again. 

“Monsieur Pigeonneau, you are an amiable man. Write me a 
little story and I will like you much, much, much!” 

“JT would not know how,” I replied to her. 

She shrugged her beautiful shoulders and cried : 

«Of what use is science to be, then, if it does not help to 
make stories? You must write me a story, Monsieur Pigeonneau.” 

Judging it useless to renew my absolute refusal, I retired with- 
out replying anything. 

I met at the door the man with the Assyrian beard, Dr. Daoud, 
whose gaze had so strangely troubled me under the cupola of the 
Institute, He gave me the impression of a man of the greatest 
vulgarity, and the meeting with him was painful to me. 

The ball of the Countess N took place about five days after 
my visit. I was not surprised to read in the papers that the beauti- 
ful Miss Morgan made a sensation in the costume of Neferon-Ra. 
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I heard nothing more of her for the rest of the year 1886. But 
the first day of the new year, as I was writing in my study, a ser- 
vant brought me a letter and a basket. 

“With the compliments of Miss Morgan,” he said to me. 

Then he withdrew. 

The basket being set upon my table, a miauw proceeded from 
it. I opened it; a little gray cat jumped out. 

It was not an Angora. It was an Oriental species of cat, more 
slender than ours, and strongly resembling, as well as I could 
judge, those of its congeners which are found in such great num- 
bers in the tombs at Thebes, their mummies swathed in great 
bandages. It shook itself, looked around, put up its back and 
yawned ; then it went and rubbed itself, purring, against the god- 
dess Pacht, which stood, with its pure shape and delicate head, upon 
my table. In spite of its dull color and short fur, it was graceful. 
It seemed intelligent, and appeared to be as little wild as possible. 
I could not imagine why I should receive so strange a present. 
Miss Morgan’s letter did not enlighten me at all in this particular. 
It ran thus: 


“DEAR MONSIEUR: 

“T send you a little cat which Dr. Daoud brought from Egypt, 
and which I am very fond of. Treat it well for love of me. 
Baudelaire, the greatest French poet after Stephane Mallarmé, 
says : 

‘ The sage austere, the lover passion rife 
Love equally, in truth, in life’s high tide 
The great, the gentle cat, the household’s pride, 
Since cats hate cold, love sedentary life.’ 


“TI do not need to remind you that you ought to write me a 
story. You may bring it on Epiphany. We will dine together. 
“ ANNIE MorGAN.” 
“P. S.—Your little cat is called ‘ Porou.’” 


After having read this letter, I looked at Porou, who, upright 
upon his hind-paws, was licking the black muzzle of Pacht, his 
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divine sister. He looked at me, and I must say that of we two, it 
was not he who was most astonished. 

I, on my part, asked him: 

“What does this mean ?” 

But I soon gave up trying to understand anything about it. I 
am indeed joking, I said, to seek any sense in the follies of a young 
scatter-brain. I must go to work. As to this little animal, 
Madame Empress, my arbitress, I will provide for his needs. I 
took up a study on Chronology of unusual interest to me, because 
in it I attacked, to some degree, my eminent confrére, M. Charpéro. 
Porou did not leave my table. Seated upon his haunches, his ears 
erect, he watched me write. It is incredible, but I did nothing 
worth while that whole day. My ideas were all confused. Scraps 
of song came into my mind and shreds of fabulous tales. I went 
to bed discontented enough with myself. The next day I found 
Porou again sitting on my table, licking his paws. This day again 
I worked badly; Porou and I passed the day-light hours in looking 
at each other. The next day, it was the same, and the day after, 
in short, all the week. I should have been much troubled about 
it; but it must be confessed that little by little I grew to take my 
incompetency patiently and even gayly. The rapidity with which 
an honest man becomes depraved is something frightful. On the 
morning of Epiphany I got up very happy, and ran to my table, 
where Porou had preceded me according to his custom. I took a 
fresh quire of white paper, I dipped my pen in the ink and wrote 
in big letters, under the gaze of my new friend, “The Adventures 
of a One-Eyed Porter.” Then, without ceasing to look at Porou, 
I wrote all day with prodigious rapidity an account of adventures 
so marvellous, so pleasant, so diverse, that I was myself delighted 
with them. 

My one-eyed porter made mistakes in his loads and was guilty 
of the most comical errors. Lovers placed in critical situations 
received from him, without his suspecting it, unheard-of help. He 
carried off chests with men hidden within them, and bringing them 
into strange houses frightened innocent old ladies. 
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But how can I analyze such a jolly tale? I burst out laughing 
twenty times while I was writing it. If Porou himself did not 
laugh, his solemn air was as amusing as the utmost hilarity. It was 
seven o’clock in the evening when I wrote the last line of this 
admirable work. Since four o’clock the room had been lighted 
only by the phosphorescent eyes of Porou. I had written as easily 
in the darkness as if I had the light of a good lamp. 

My tale once finished, I dressed myself. I put on my black 
coat and my white neck-tie; then taking leave of Porou, I ran 
down stairs and darted into the street. I had not gone twenty 
steps before I felt myself pulled by the hand. 

“Why are you hurrying so, Uncle, like a somnambulist ?” 

It was my nephew, Marcel, who thus questioned me, an honest 
and intelligent young man, a resident physician at the Salpétriére. 
They say he will succeed in medicine, and, in fact, he would have 
a good enough mind if he would but suppress his capricious 
imagination. 

“Only,” I replied, “to take a story I have written to Miss 
Morgan.” 

“What! Uncle, you have written a story? and you know Miss 
Morgan? She is very pretty. Do you also know Dr. Daoud, 
who follows her everywhere ?”’ 

« An empiricist, a charlatan ! 

“Doubtless, Uncle, but by all odds the most extraordinary 
experimenter. Neither Bernheim, nor Liégeois, nor Charcot, him- 
self, has obtained phenomena which he produces at will. He 
produces hypnotism and suggestion without contact, without direct 
action by means of an animal as intermediary. He generally uses 
for his experiments little cats with short fur. This is the way he 
works. He suggests some act or another to a cat, then he sends 
the creature in a basket to the subject whom he wishes to 
influence. The animal transmits the suggestion which it has 
received, and the patient, under the influence of the beast executes 
what the operator commands.” 

“Ts that quite true, my Nephew?” 
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“Quite true, Uncle.” 

« And what part does Miss Morgan play in these fine experi- 
ments ?” 

«Miss Morgan, Uncle, makes Daoud work for her amusement, 
and uses hypnotism and suggestion in order to make fools of 
people, as if her beauty alone were not enough.” 

I did not listen any more. An irresistible force drew me to 
Miss Morgan. Translated by the Editors. 


a. - a 


A PROPAGANDA FOR POETRY. 


eal EVER the faults of this generation it has one 
2 We 2 admirable redeeming virtue; it is the first to display 

; AN fj|| true catholicity of literary taste. The irreproachable 
=! Pepys, whose taste was always in as immaculate fash- 
ion as his wig, could call ‘A Midsummer-night’s Dream’ “The 
most insipid ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life;” Dr. 
Johnson could proclaim from his dictator’s chair, that in ‘ Lycidas’ 
“the dictation is harsh, the rhymes uncertain and the numbers 
unpleasing.” To Coleridge, Hazlitt and their contemporaries, 
Cowley, Dryden, and Pope, the idols of Pepys and Johnson, were 
coming to seem idols of very inferior clay, and their vehicle, the 
heroic couplet, a butt for the derisive finger of critical scorn. 
Now-a-days, although literary image-breakers are still at large, the 
considerate critic will read Shakespeare and Pope, Ben Jonson 
and Dr. Johnson, if not with equal delight, at least with a broad 
charity which will find in all some elements of charm. He will 
doubtless prefer ‘ Hamlet’ to ‘ Rasselas,’ and will see more of win- 
someness in the lilts of the cavalier poets than in the ‘ Essay on 
Man ;’ but he can hardly fail to admire the workmanlike execution 
done by Johnson’s bludgeon and Pope’s lancet. Taine was speak- 
ing for his age, though with individual emphasis, when he said “ In 
literature I love everything.” 
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It is a critical common-place that this universal appreciation is 
the chief cause of our present sterility in the best poetry. The 
men who are fitted by temper and training to see visions and sing 
songs are too acutely conscious of all that has been beheld and 
sung; all poetry that has once become a part of their thought and 
feeling is for them contemporary poetry, they are awed before its 
extent and might, and their little creative impulse is hushed in 
humility and reverence. Of the immense amount of poetry that 
is constantly being written, much is the manifest result of a mis- 
taken calling, the nameless offspring of a muse of easy virtue. 
Much, again, is the natural flower of 


“Such comfort, as do lusty young men feel 
When well apparelled April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads.”’ 


For the poetry of love and springtime, from the springing of the 
earliest sap to the fading of the latest rose, we have always with 
us. Some of it may be evoked by the marvelous congruity of 
sound between “kiss and “bliss,” but “doth not rosemary and 
Romeo begin both with a letter?” Some of it may seem to have 
been written by that fearfully inept addition Dryden made to ‘ The 
Tempest,’ the man who had never seen a woman, but as long as 
the sun is warm in May and as moonbeams lay meshes for unwary 
hearts there will be sweethearting and the poetry of love-longing. 
Some of it is likely to be sad and serious, too, for when the ardent 
young Neo-platonist Love comes to argument, whether with the 
empirical philosopher Life or the grim stoic Death, there is wont 
to be a fine struggle. The college magazines throughout the coun- 
try are full of verse, slight, sometimes lame and halt, not seldom 
blind, but often the nice expression of genuine poetic feeling. In 
youth the human heart is like a full kettle, warm it a little and it 
will sway, throb, and become musical. But the greater number of 
these young men and women, who drag lyric after lyric from out 
the tangled woof of their inner consciousness, are destined soon to 
become poetically silent and to find their work as men of affairs or 
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mothers of families. They too, when their faint singing voice is 
still, become of the multitude standing worshipfully mute in that 
great temple of poetry, which, rightly regarded, is one and indivis- 
ible, from the mighty corner-stone laid by Homer in the misty 
backward of time, to the little wind swayed spire just added by 
Stephen Phillips. 

This last mentioned poet is of peculiar interest as an incarnation 
of our present temper, a literary tribunal of weight and considera- 
tion has awarded him the laurel—a hundred guineas —for the 
best poetic work of the past year, and the award seems justified by 
his growing vogue. He is easily the most original of the recent 
aspirants to poetic distinction, and altogether the most consider- 
able; and yet in reading his verse it is the reminiscent mood that 
predominates. We open his slender volume, read half a page and 
are delighted by a power of felicitous phrasing that reminds us of 
Keats, without his intangible melodious magic—as Keats might 
have written had he married Fanny Brawne and grown old. We 
turn the pages and come upon a poem that in its blunt uncom- 
promising plainness and realism recalls Crabbe. We lay the book 
aside and muse upon its message and the final flavor in our mouth 
is a delicate blend of many poets between extremes so antipodal as 
Villon and Matthew Arnold. But in this metempsychosis of dead 
poets we are forced to realize that even in our degenerate age 
beauty is as real and fair, kisses as warm, and their appeal as 
maddening and saddening as in the day of Omar and Catullus. 
But leaving this slight eddy aside, and passing over Kipling, who 
still dwells in the Land of Promise, and Watson, who at best is a 
kind of epi-poet, there can be no question but that the present 
trend of literary inspiration is toward prose. The magazines are 
constantly printing verse that is better than much that is found 
clad in supercilious calf on the shelves of every gentleman’s library. 
But its appeal is limited. Those of us who are accustomed to look 
to the familiar pages of the English poets for all that is truest and 
best in literature get but cold sympathy from that autocratic per- 
sonage, the “average reader.” That was a luminous remark of 
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Reynolds: “The greatest man is he who forms the taste of a 
nation, the next greatest man is he who corrupts it.” Now, as of 
old, there are giants in Philistia, and within the last two years we 
have beheld the edifying spectacle of prose Goliaths selling their 
hundreds of thousands. The prose inclinations of the time-spirit 
even beguiles the true-born poets to sell their birth-right. The 
examples are notorious. It is the case of nearly all our novelists. 
Fifty years ago George Meredith was a promising young poet. 
His ‘Modern Love’ was the sound of a new voice; some of his 
later poems, full of the sun and the wide free air, are dear to the 
heart of many a lover of nature poetry, but the prose spirit was not 
slow to claim him for her own. As a result we have a series of 
brilliant novels all moving with a certain indefinable air of uneasy 
constraint, showing the born poet struggling to make a duller 
medium convey the finer intentions of poetry. 

The case is this: While our authoritative taste and apprecia- 
tion are ready and catholic, the original poetic impulse is chilled, 
and the general reader is a reader of prose. This is partly due to 
the subduing sense of the great literature of the past, partly to 
quite other causes. The garish light of much so-called science 
makes shy poesie hide her head. The mighty sweep of the true 
scientific imagination ought to widen the sphere of the poetic. 
But as yet it has failed to do so. In several incidental passages 
Tennyson has succeeded in making the flowers of poetry take root 
in scientific truth. But Roden Noél, who made a considered 
attempt to usher the poetry of science into the literary world, has 
been less successful. Whatever the cause, the fact is evident; we 
are passing through some crisis in the long organic development of 
poetry. Critical and philosophical thought have broadened and 
deepened throughout the Victorian period, yet still there is unrest 
and doubt, and still there comes a poignant lyrical cry “out of the 
mist.” Economists tell us that the condition of society grows 
more and more congested. The unrest seems to be spreading, 
and in literature there are not wanting indications of some revival 
of the tumultuous Byronic temper. 
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Under such conditions those readers who believe in poetry as 
a kind of religion and the poet as an Avatar, are forced to consider 
the reasons for their faith, and the further question of their attitude 
toward poetical propagandism. 

II. 

At the outset, the man who would keep alive a saving faith in 
poetry must controvert the position of invertebrate zstheticism 
that taste is a law unto itself and knows no restraint but the urgent 
need of beauty. The critics who take this view are threatened by 
the horns of a large and fierce dilemma; if they are mistaken they 
must learn their trade anew, if they are right their work is a work 
of supererogation. Poetry is too broad and too vital a thing to 
admit of exact definition; most of the attempts to define it have 
resulted in a suggestive description, adapted to the ends of the 
discussion to follow. It is possible, however, to combine such 
suggestive outlines into one descriptive definition broad enough to 
serve the ends of almost any discussion. We say then: Poetry 
is the expression of the emotions and ideas of the soul, derived and 
expressed through the imagination, and in rhythmic language. 
This definition is broad enough to include the contention of the 
autonomist camp, for the emotions and ideas of the soul can only 
find adequate expression in forms of beauty, at least such emotions 
and ideas as deserve expression. 

The troublous question of the nature of beauty need not long 
detain us. We can say with Plato that beauty is the splendor of truth 
or we can say with Mr. Santayana that the sense of beauty is only 
a highly developed form of the primitive instinct of sex, and none 
can convince us that we are wrong. Perhaps like the other great 
verities life and love, the principle of beauty is two-fold. There 
may be one simple ultimate metaphysical principle of beauty, which 
in its very nature is unknowable; of which the source is in the 
infinite and absolute toward which yearning and aspiration tend ; 
it is the ideal of the mind, the issues of the heart; a part of the 
inscrutable mystery of life. But there may also be a secondary 
psychological principle of beauty, which is the means by which we 
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recognize the beautiful object. This is complex. It is made up 
of “the ideal,” the instinct of sex, utility, association, and what not, 
in short of all the elements assigned as the source of what has been 
called the single indivisable essence of beauty. The man who 
holds this view will not be greatly disturbed by the discrepancies 
between Plato and Aristotle, Keats and Santayana. 

But however that may be, all unite in recognizing beauty in the 
rhythm, tone, color and melody of good verse. We feel that it is 
an echo from that high and misty region of personality from which 
as Emerson would say “people descend to meet.” We read a 
poem and are whirled away on the strong wings of imagination to 
“some unsuspected isle in far off seas ” where all is color and music 
and life and beauty. The true artist is never content until he has 
distilled the fading forms of perishable and transitory loveliness into 
enduring wealth. Thus for example Wordsworth’s poetry is the 
abiding treasury of that beauty whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns, and Keats is a storehouse of sensuous delights, not only 
of sight and sound but of the less exalted senses of smell and 
touch and taste. 

But our definition of poetry implies more than mere sensuous 
beauty. It implies, in the highest poetry — be it said boldly — an 
ethical content. For if poetry be the expression of emotion, the 
rank of poetry must be in some measure dependent on the rank of 
the emotion. Our faculties are not detached and separate but are 
an inseparable woof, and among those faculties, the religious and 
ethical are admitted the highest by common consent, and therefore, 
must find expression. It cannot be denied, however, that there is 
a possibility of great pleasure from poetry entirely lacking in moral 
content. Much of the poetry that has given zsthetic pleasure and 
helped to form standards of poetic beauty is notoriously unmoral. 
It may not make actual vice alluring — it is,a vulgar art which does 
that — but it may be immoral in that it tends to blur the moral 
sense. Some of Shelley's most beautiful verse is a case in point. 
Another type of mind, diseased of its own beauty, may display 
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“Fantastic beauty such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim.” 
the musical and pictorial elements of Poe, or Rossetti, can never 
lose their charm... Or, to take an extreme case, who does not 
admire the brilliancy of the naughty restoration comedy. No one 
with the beginnings of literary taste can fail to receive keen delight 
from Congreve, with his wit continually snapping like corn in a 
popper, and yet Congreve and his contemporaries had a penchant 
for cold-blooded immorality, that can hardly be excused even by 
Charles Lamb’s hypothesis, that it was make-believe. But though 
we may find exquisite enchantment in ‘Kubla Khan’ or ‘ The Eve 
of St. Agnes’; though we take hearty pleasure even in ‘The. 
Double Dealer’; though we have a kind of awe-struck sympathy 
with the vast unrest and bitter doubt of Marlowe, or Heine, or 
Byron, none of these sorts of poetry can ever be wholly satisfac- 
tory. To apply the most precious of Matthew Arnold’s convenient 
touchstones it can never have the accent of “/z la sua voluntade 
é nostra pace.” 

Even within the work of a single writer a decadence can be 
seen if the moral quality of the man deteriorates. Take the case 
of Burns; though we regard him, as Mr. Henley would have us, 
as a kind of a Caledonian Mowgli, cantie full of good Scotch 
nappie, yet we cannot fail to notice a marked difference in the 
quality of his early and late work. In his later years when his 
only solace was to foregather with John Barleycorn at the Globe 
tavern, even his bacchanalian poetry loses its verve. In short 
wherever a poem is lacking in beautiful truth there is sure to be a 
corresponding lack of the truest beauty. A poem must not be a 
sermon in disguise, nor must the expression be neglected, for it is 
precisely by means of the nicety of expression that a poem makes 
its direct and vivid appeal. If a blind deaf mute were to read a 
great poem — ‘Saul,’ say— by groping over raised letters it is 
doubtful whether it would have for him any greater power than 
the same story told in plain prose. Perhaps the very things which 
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make its charm and power for us would be but an embarrassment 
to his understanding. This only proves that the appreciation of 
the form of poetry is dependent upon the use of those senses of 
which the reader in question would be deprived. But the appre- 
hension of the core of truth, which as a matter of fact could not 
be exactly expressed in prose, would not be materially impaired. 
A certain famous deaf mute girl is said to have a keen liking for 
the best poetry. A soul sitting in perpetual silence and night 
ought to be no mean judge of ultimate values. 

More than any other, English literature has been an ethical 
literature. Its earliest emergence in the ‘ Beowulf’ foretold this. 
Leaving aside the ostentatious moralizing of pious copyists, that is 
a high and serious poem full of the old northern sea-bred melan- 
choly. Beowulf himself is the first ideal of the English soldier 
and gentleman. From the scéps of Beowulf to Browning we 
have had few idle singers of empty days, and the cry of “art for 
art’s sake” has rarely been heard. Herrick was a pagan and 
wrote charming verses to Anthea and Julia while his country was 
torn by civil and religious strife, but he is an exception standing 
almost alone. Within the last hundred years all the great English 
poets have allied themselves to some one dominant idea that has 
made a new thought world of their poetry. I have but to mention 
the names of the greatest of them: Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning and this becomes at once apparent. None of these is a 
pessimist for the greatest poetry is at once sad and hopeful. The 
course of the life-work of the greatest artists, at least since Melan- 
cholia has been our muse, has been a struggle through sorrow and 
doubt to final peace and light. This was the course of Dante’s 
pilgrimage through the ‘Inferno’ and ‘Purgatorio’ to ‘ Paradise’ 
and Beatrice; in a less marked way it was the course of Shake- 
speare’s growth from ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ to ‘The Tempest ; 
and since, of Goethe, Wagner, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing. Even the agnostic poets like Matthew Arnold are more than 
mere world-weary Werthers. They embrace the high ethical ideas 
of work and endurance, and even their doubt is doubtful. At the 
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end of two of his most characteristic poems, ‘The Scholar Gypsy’ 
and ‘Oberman Once More’, Arnold leaves his minor and swings 
into the major, giving the reader a thrill of hope and trust, which 
comes very graciously from a man knowing the pain of that doubt 
which, like the little old man of the sea, can not be shaken from 
the back of ever so much sweetness and light. 


Ill. 


The believer in poetry is confronted by one other fundamental 
question in the metaphysic of his cult: What is the relation of 
art to life? This was doubtless the tacit question in the puzzled 
mind of primitive man when his dusky spouse first appeared with 
a gay feather stuck jauntily in her dark hair. Oceans of ink have 
flooded continents of fair white paper in the effort to say the final 
word upon this question. The result has been some of the wisest 
7 and some of the foolishest of critical writing, but the last word has 
not been said, and never can be, this side of the milennium. Per- 
haps then, the twain will be one. 

Wagner once wrote: “If we had real life we should need no 
art,” and that is true, for art is the expression of an aspiration not 
its goal. That ought to solve the disputed problem of the reason 
for Plato’s exclusion of poets from his ideal republic, for it is noto- 
, rious that “where kissing is plenty few lips are moved to song.” 
But there was a deal of philosophy in the old Scotch Presbyterian 
belief that love of music was the surest sign of election. Music is 
a saturated solution of the yearning emotional element of all art. 
Therefore, it is easy to understand the thought of the Calvinistic 
’ divines that the man who found his harp of life vibrating at the 
sound of outward music must have a predestined kinship with 
the eternal. 

The priggish young prince in Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ was sub- 
ject to certain “weird seizures” in which the life around him and 
within him seemed a thing unreal and dreamlike. We are all sub- 
1 ject to such seizures, with the difference, that, with most of us, 
the case is exactly reversed. We perform the mechanical opera- 
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tions and of sublunary life work as if in a city of dreams, when, of a 
sudden some impression comes leaping in upon us that gives us a 
thrilling shock of vivid life. Perhaps it is a “sunset touch or a 
fancy from a flower bell,” a child at play, or rumors of war, but 
more often the impression comes from art, from a little art that 
has been made of a great deal of life. It may be the din of a huge 
orchestra or it may be the still music of a little poem re-echoing in 
the tranquillity of thought ; the effect is the same, to quicken and 
intensify our sense of life. To read for example the apocalyptic 
closing lines of ‘ Pompilia’ in “ The Ring and the Book,” beginning : 

“O lover of my life, O soldier-saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death ”’ 

is to live, for the moment, intensely and nobly. 

But the poetic art in particular does more than quicken the 
sense of personal and individual life. It storms the barriers of 
subjectivity and breaks them down. In so doing it stills some of 

“The pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn ” 
and makes us feel more often that experience that William Watson 
has put into a quatrain : 


“‘ Momentous to himself as I to me, 
Hath each man been that ever woman bore, 
Once in a lightning flash of sympathy, 
I felt this truth, an instant but no more.” 


Finally the study of poetry is, theoretically at least, the best 
discipline of character, for if, as they say, in every thought and 
feeling of his life a man is slowly unconsciously choosing the deci- 
sion he is to make in a crisis, then if a man is habitually in the 
company of clear-eyed, firm-mouthed poets who make him think 
right and feel right, his decision is made. 

From all this it follows that the connection of the poet with the 
better life of his time must be vital and organic. It is typical of 
the early work of all great poets that in their ardent quest of 
beauty, they are still fearful lest they fall out of touch with sweet 
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human sympathy and sad human life. In his earliest preface 
Lamartine says, “ L’homme qui chanterait toujours me serait une 
voix.” This is the underlying motif in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ 
‘Alastor’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘The Palace of Art,’ and a score of other 
early poems. Throughout Shakespeare’s work one thing is not- 
able; the characters he drew con amore, Hamlet, Prince Hal, 
Prospero, all are poets with the living imagination and ready expres- 
sion of poets, but all live a life besides that of imagination. When 
he draws a man who is only a poet the result is a slight figure like 
the poets in ‘Julius Cesar’ and ‘Timon’; and the mystic Glen- 
dower, who is vain of the verses he wrote in his youth, is a time- 
serving, unsavory old fellow. 

The deepest pleasure that can come to a poet is to know that his 
verse has become a part of someone’s life. In Browning’s poem, 
Cleon,— who was a type of many modern men of letters,— is proud 
of his epos on the hundred plates of gold, but he is prouder of 


“ The little chant, 
So sure to rise from every fishing bark, 
When, lights at prow, the seamen haul their net.” 


Browning himself knew this proud pleasure when a woman 
passing down into the valley of the shadow, wrote to thank him 
for ‘Abt Vogler’ and ‘Rabbi ben Ezra,’; and Tennyson knew it 
when ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade’ quickened the pulses of 
the wounded in a Crimean hospital. 


IV. 


Now having disposed of the metaphysic of his creed the believer 
in poetry must consider its ethic. Bearing all this in mind, the 
quality of the poetical product at the present time, and the nature 
of poetry itself, with its theoretic relation to life, what is the mis- 
sion of poetry in the life that surges around us in the street, in 
modern democratic society? Unless poetry in some way conforms 
itself in spirit and in form and pressure to the spirit of democracy 
it is bound sooner or later to become an esoteric cult, lose its 
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organic connection with life, and be indeed, as the lewd deem it 
now, the rickety dream-child of neurotic zstheticism. But this can 
never be. For a century the best poetry has been showing demo- 
cratic tendencies. Writing in 1839, Mazzini, the Italian scholar 
and patriot, said, with almost apocalyptic truth: ‘Byron and 
Goethe were the final incarnation of two streams of influence 
that pervaded the Middle Ages, Byron is isolated man represent- 
ing only the internal aspects of life. Goethe isolated man repre- 
senting only the external. Higher than these two incomplete 
existencies, at the point of intersection of these two aspirations 
toward a heaven they were unable to reach will be revealed the 
poetry of the future, of humanity, potent in new harmony, unity, 
and life.” 

This is precisely the artistic revelation in progress throughout 
the Victorian period, and which is still incomplete. It matters 
not whether you wander in the moonlit valleys of romanticism, or 
trudge stoutly on in the glaring light of realism, there is never 
wholly absent from your ear the rattle of industry, and the low 
murmur of many voices. The day of pure romantic art that could 
find its beginning and end in: “Le donne, ¢ cavalier, l’ arme, gli 
armori, le cortesie, 1’ audace,”’ is past, and although its glow still 
lingers like that of the day which at sunset seems to tarry just 
beyond the western hills, a new day is upon us. In England and 
on the Continent, Blake, Crabbe, Burns, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Heine, Tolstoi, Millet, and Breton, Clough, William Morris, Brown- 
ing, Kipling, and a score of others, representing the most diverse 
types of art, have already drawn the thing as they saw it “for 
the God of things as they are.” 

In America where one would expect to find a full chorus of 
sturdy democratic singers, imitative ideals have too largely prevailed. 
But two men have given voice tothe best native ideals of America: 
The one a scholar and critic familiar with the best society and 
culture of the world, with a literary taste almost supersensuous in 
its delicacy and universality ; the other a flannel shirted man of the 
people, no respecter of dignitaries literary or civil, but honest and 
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fearless and with the broad human smypathy of the greatest poets. 
For those finer intangible effects of poetry which lift the elect to 
the rose of the blessed we turn to Poe or Lanier; or for profound 
suggestiveness and spiritual truth, toa page or two of Emerson. 
But if we would find vital masculine beauty, the expression of sound 
American thought, we read ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ ‘The Biglow Papers’ 
or the ‘Commemoration Ode’. If Sill had lived we might have 
had another poet combining the charm of all. 

But the literature of democracy is big enough to take care of 
itself ; it may be in temporary straits ; like Paracelsus, it may have 
stooped into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, but it is bound to 
emerge. The present need is for the popularization of the litera- 
ture that now is. If half the scholars who raise the learned dust 
and scare immemorial spiders in forgotten corners of great libraries 
in the laudable effort to prove some brother Dry-as-dust mistaken 
in his hypothesis of the sources of a book nobody reads, if half 
these men would spend the same amount of energy in bringing 
one piece of dynamic literature to the knowledge of their neighbors 
the gain would be incalculable. We need more men of the type 
of Walter Bagehot who with perhaps the keenest and most dis- 
criminating literary taste of the century was yet an active politi- 
cian, reformer, and philanthopist. If we cannot directly transmit 
the gain of zsthetic culture it may at least shine through us. For 
the ultimate end of such culture is not personal delight : if it were 
it would defeat itself. It should make the rough places of human 
nature plain and the barren places to blossom and bear fruit. A 
pleasant dream indeed! Is the shockingly vulgar person who 
treads on your toes in the street car the better for the book of 
sonnets in your pocket? Or the pale girl with the hard mouth 
and weary eyes, what avails it her that 1 am reminded of a half 
dozen poetical quotations. 

It is easy to exaggerate the possibilities of popular culture. The 
popularization of literature can never give the whole people a deli- 
cate zsthetic taste any more than improved tenement house sanita- 
tion can make every male inhabitant thereof an Apollo and every 
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woman anymph. But it is possible to stir them from their helpless, 
hopeless lethargy. In some of the London University Settlements, 
the lowest classes are introduced to carefully chosen poems of 
Tennyson and Browning, and rarely in vain. But the most fruitful 
field for missionary labor at present, is in the great land of Philistia 
which has lately extended itself by annexation and conquest from 
the giddy upper classes and noisy lower ones, to compensate for 
its losses by the encroachment of popular education. The walls 
of Jericho should be the first strategic objective point of the 
poetical propaganda. There is a great craving intelligence in this 
country now feeding upon very unwholesome food. If the right 
kind of poetry could be tactfully placed in its way the millennium 
might be hastened. The specific needs are, more and better 
university extension, more active and intelligent library manage- 
ment, better English teaching in the secondary schools, more 
sincere and philosophical criticism in the literary reviews, and 
finally, most important of all, greater earnestness among the self- 
delegated apostles of poetry. 

That was a wise and wonderful sentence Sir William Temple 
put at the end of his ‘Essay on Poetry:’ “When all is done 
human life is, at its greatest and best, but like a froward child, that 
must be played with and humoured a little to quiet it until it falls 
asleep, and then the care is over.” There are many moods in 
which the Hamlet within us is dominant, when we feel that 
perhaps this is the last word upon the relation of art to life. It is 
in these moods that we take down our Omar or Herrick or Horace 
and roll the verse delayingly on our tongues, as we sit by the fire 
in our snug establishment, or lie in pastoral contentment beneath 
the umbrageous beech. But there are better moods that come 
while we read the masters; then we know that life is not a child 
to be smoothed and cozened, and that poetry is not an opiate but 
a tonic. Ferris Greenslet. 
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SUN SYMBOLISM IN BROWNING. 


IFFERENTIATED sunshine is the striking and sug- 
gestive phrase used by John Fiske in his ‘Cosmic Phil- 
osophy’ to stand for all things whatsoever to be found 
in this great world of ours; from the tiny sun-dew, 
hid in the secret abiding places of spreading swamp lands, and 

the inconsequent midget it opens its sticky little fists to grasp, 

to the great forest-tree, and all-consequent man armed with his 
conquering “ broad-axe.” It is merely aterse, symbolic way of des- 
cribing the processes of cosmic evolution from the sun as the original 
source and continuous guiding power of our own especial universe. 

If this be true of the physical world, it is also largely true of 
the mental world, especially in the earlier phases of its develop- 
ment. Groping our way back into the shadows of the past, we 
find the sun with the various phenomena which cluster about his 
daily progress through the heavens, a chief factor in myth. It 
might almost be said that all the great steps in the onmarch of the 
human race could be found recorded in the various and multiple 
personifications of the sun. If we regard that stage of savage life 
known as animistic, when mankind looked upon every object, 
animate or inanimate, as possessed of a spirit like unto his own, 
when animals, for reasons best known to the savage intellect 
(theorizers not having yet penetrated the whole secret), were wor- 
shipped as gods and revered as primal ancestors, we find the sun 
figuring as an animal. 

The great White Hare or Manabozho of Algonquin legend is an 
interesting illustration of this. Again, no one who reads Hindoo 
mythology can doubt for an instant that their cosmic fancies are 
colored by a pastoral form of civilization. Their sky seems to be 
principally a pasture land for cows and bulls, which is, however, 
frequently turned into a battle ground through the incursions of the 
serpent of darkness or drought—a monster with a predilection in all 
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his forms for carrying off the heavenly cows When this unfortunate 
event occurs then Indra, the sun, is described as the bull of bulls 
that bellows like the Maruts. He shows his strength as he 
sharpens his horns, the splendid bull with sharpened horns who is 
able of himself to overthrow all peoples. 

In more cultivated stages of myth the animals still survive, but 
not as personifications of the sun itself, they fall into a secondary 
rank as the steeds upon which the sun-god rides or that draw his 
chariot. Then the zoémorphic sun gives place to the anthro- 
pomorphic sun, and we have such lofty personifications of the 
sun as Osiris in Egypt, Apollo in Greece, Balder in the Norse 
mythology. 

The mere brute force of such a conception as the Bull-sun of 
India becomes in highly intellectualized Greece, Apollo, —the type 
of spiritual and mental force exerted in the greatest form of human 
energy, namely, artistic creation. 

The demi-gods of Greece, too, abound in solar modifications of 
character ; as who would deny, after a glimpse at even one small bit 
of literature, say Theocritus’ exquisite Idyl on the Infant Heracles, 
who is victorious over the serpent of darkness as the Bull-sun of 
India was. 

«But when the Bear at midnight wheels westward over against 
Orion that shows his mighty shoulder, even then did crafty Hera 
send forth two monstrous things, two snakes bristling up their coils 
of azure; against the broad threshold, where are the hollow pillars 
of the house door, she urged them; with intent that they should 
devour the young child Heracles. . . . But when with their 
flickering tongues they were drawing near the children, then 
Alcmena’s dear babes wakened, by the will of Zeus, that knows 
all things, and there was a bright light in the chamber. Then 
truly one child, even Iphicles, screamed out straightway, when he 
beheld the hideous monsters above the hollow shield, and saw their 
pitiless fangs, and he kicked off the woolen coverlet with his feet 
in his eagerness to flee. But Heracles set his force against them, 
and grasped them with his hands, binding them both in a grievous 
bond, having got them by the throat, wherein lies the evil venom 
of baleful snakes, the venom detested even by the gods. 
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“ Now Alcmena heard the cry, and wakened first, — 

«« Arise, Amphitryon, for numbing fear lays hold of me ; arise, 
nor stay to put shoon beneath thy feet! MHearest thou not how 
loud the younger child is wailing? Mark’st thou not that though 
it is the depth of the night, the walls are all plain to see as in the 
clear dawn ?’” 

Last, the epic heroes behave sometimes in a manner that can only 
be explained on the supposition that a little of the ichor of the solar 
god has got into their veins. Thus Greek literature seems to be 
swimming to a great extent in a sort of solar atmosphere, a species 
of mentally differentiated sunshine. The peculiar characteristics of 
the stories which gather about the god of solar personality are, that 
in his love-affairs he is usually unfortunate, separation from his 
Beloved being inevitable because she is frequently a personification 
of the dawn, or the twilight, or the moon. In his relations with 
his parents he is also unfortunate ; either they expose him to death, 
or he kills ##em— an inevitable result when it is remembered that 
the sun-hero is generally the son of yesterday’s sun, or the offspring 
of the night. His life is also full of constant battling with enemies, 
though over these he is ever victorious, conquering with invincible 
darts, — the sunbeams dispersing dark or storm. 

All these cosmic elements are found from one end to the other 
of classical and medizval literature, combined, of course, with 
many other elements, historical perhaps, certainly human — still 
the differentiated sunshine sheds abroad its light. Phoebus Apollo 
the god drives his chariot victorious through the Iliad, wields his 
deadly darts, and his more than mortal voice is often heard in warn- 
ing and command; Achilles the 4evo sulks in his tents like the sun 
behind a cloud, then bursts forth in splendid battle array, his limbs 
encased in arms divine, his glowing eyeballs rolling with fire, his 
shield blazing with long rays, his sweepy crest floating in the wind. 
His immortal coursers and.radiant car prepared, 

“ All bright in heavenly arms, above his squire 
Achilles mounts, and sets the fields on fire ; 
Not brighter Phoebus in the ethereal way 
Flames from his chariot and restores the day.’ 
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able. 


Odysseus, too, in the ‘ Odyssey,’ fights with invincible bow the 
pestiferous suitors of Penelope, suggestive of clouds gathering 
about the twilight, when suddenly he emerges from his beggar’s 
weeds in which his glory had been hidden, taller and statelier, and 
his locks flow down in curls like blossoms of the hyacinth. 

After having had the thought suggested of this solar influence 
in Greek literature, one cannot read Homer or the Greek dramatists 
without seeing everywhere the pervasive cosmic supernaturalism, 
nor would one wish to lose this added charm once its mystic influ- 
ence has been felt. 

English literature having been influenced, both directly and 
indirectly, by classical literature, the sun still holds his own in it, 
though it often appears so differentiated as hardly to be recogniz- 


The must obvious way of its appearance is in the imagery and 
allusions, borrowed from the classics, to which most of the English 
poets have been addicted, from Chaucer down. 

The way in which they make these classical allusions is as good 
an index as any of their originality and genius. In Spenser, for 
example, the sun is just as much Phcebus as it ever was to the 
He rarely mentions any solar phenomena without bring- 
ing in Phoebus and his flaming steeds or his fiery chariot. The 
personifications of the sun are, however, almost entirely in this 
one narrow groove,— 


ancients. 


“ Now, ’gan the golden Phcebus for to steepe 


or— 
“« And now fair Phoebus, ’gan decline in haste 


I remember just two cases in Spenser where there are attempts 
to regard the sun as a scientific phenomenon, one in the third canto 
of Book Fifth, where he refers tothe curious appearance known as 
the mock sun, in the words,— 


His fiery face in billowes of the West, 
And his faint steedes watered in ocean deepe.” 


His weary wagon to the Western vale.” 
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“ As when two suns appear in the azure sky 
Mounted in Phoebus’ charet fierie bright 
Both darting forth faire beames to each man’s eye, 
And both adorned with lampes of flaming light.” 


The other, in the ‘ Epithalamion,’ where he says, — 


“‘ Haste thee, O fayrest planet to thy home, 
Within the Western fome 
Thy tired steedes long since have need of rest.” 


But he cannot wholly escape the classical glamour and must 
needs help the reference out in both instances by the usual para- 
phernalia of steeds and chariots. 

Shakespeare’s Phoebus, on the other hand, ventures upon at 
least one original experiment. He ’gins to rise, “his steeds to 
water at those springs on chaliced flowers that lies,” something 
that Phoebus was never known to do through the whole of classic 
literature. Only Shakespeare would have dared to combine in 
thought the gigantic conception of cosmic steeds with the pigmy 
springs in flower cups. 

The sun comes into English poetry again in the themes 
borrowed direct from classical sources, where there are undoubtedly 
solar elements — Chaucer’s ‘Theseus,’ forexample. It comes into 
it through themes founded upon medizval romances which were 
themselves variants of classical stories; again in themes founded 
upon the exploits of historical personages, such as King Arthur or 
the Knight Roland, around whose doubtlessly real personality have 
clustered many of the wonderful traits of solar heroes. Finally it is 
to be seen in such poems as Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene’ or Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ where the heroes, largely the invention of the 
poet’s own fancy, are embellished by their creators with all sorts 
of external solar characteristics. 

It would be interesting to prove all these propositions by 
quotation and more explicit criticism, but that would be beyond 
the scope of the present article. I have merely tried to point out 
in a most general way how pervasive an influence the sun has 
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been in literature, in order to present Browning’s use of sun- 
symbolism in greater relief. 

As soon as the English poets found out that they had eyes of 
their own, they began looking at the sun directly and not alone 
through the medium of classical spectacles. 

In Shakespeare the allusions to the sun itself are far more 
numerous than the references to Phoebus. With the decline of 
the classical practice of personifying the sun by anthropomor- 
phically picturing it in human guise, grows up a more subtle form 
of personification, in which the sun is no longer clothed in the 
attributes of humanity, but is represented as performing human 
acts, —that is to say, the personification is passed over from the 
subject and centered upon the verbs, To illustrate this, take that 
beautiful passage in the Shakespeare ‘Sonnets ’— 


“‘ Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


or the passage at the opening of the fifth act of ‘1. Henry [V.’— 


“‘ How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bosky hill! The day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 
The Southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day.” 


The decay of the classical personifications of the sun in poetical 
imagery as well as its permeating influence in moulding the themes 
which have been chosen by poets, reaches its climax in Browning. 
In his imagery there is hardly a survival of the sun of other days, 
and if he does by any chance make a solar allusion suggestive of 
classicism, he fills it with new fire. Still less are there any sur- 
vivals in his themes, unless we except Ixion, his translations from 
the Greek, and a few minor bits of verse, of heroes whose lives or 
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characteristics are in any way due to solar mythical elements. He 
is, it seems, the first great English poet who has completely shaken 
himself free from the trammels in any shape or form of classical 
literature ; the shadows of the Greek gods and goddesses exert no 
spell. Has the sun, therefore, lost its spell in Browning? On the 
contrary, there is in his poetry the noontide glow of a new sun, 
manifesting itself in varying sun imagery, and finally in a sun- 
symbolism, essentially original with Browning. 

Among the few examples of imagery in which traces of the 
classic sun may be seen should be mentioned the lovely allusions 
in ‘ Pauline,’ where the speaker describes himself as a “god wan- 
dering after beauty,” suggesting the story of Apollo’s search for 
Daphne, or Cupid’s for Psyche, both stories of the Sun and the 
Dawn ; or where he speaks of that king 

‘“‘ Treading the purple calmly to his death, 
While round him, like the clouds of eve, all dusk, 
The giant shades of fate, silently flitting, 
Pile the dim outline of the coming doom.” 
This is an allusion to the death of Agamemnon, for whom Clytem- 
nestra spread the ground with purple on his return from Troy, as 
he approached his house. The story of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra as interpreted by some mythologists has many solar elements 
in it. His death is suggestive of the swallowing up in the purple 
West of the setting sun. Of this interpretation Browning was 
certainly aware, for he enlarges on the Greek which runs simply 
“‘ Well, since I yield me vanquished by thy voice 
I go treading on purple to my house,” 
by adding some:striking sunset imagery. 

The youthful mind of Sordello was under the sway of Apollo as 
the commanding orb of the intellect. Apollo appears again in the 
dialogue with the Fates that forms the prologue to the ‘ Parleyings.’ 

The sun of common day is continually shining in Browning. 
Where Spenser’s Phoebus drives his steeds, Browning’s sun rises 
and shines and sets upon the just and the unjust. Many of these 
simple references to the sun are very effective and beautiful. 
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Take for example, the king that sits in the sun in one of the little 
lyrics, Pippa sings : 
“ Before his palace, in the sun 
He sat to see his people pass, 


“ These, all and everyone, 
The king judged, sitting in the sun.” 

Passing on from these simpler forms of differentiated sunshine, 
we find that there are several fine descriptions of sunsets that fall 
into the same category as the passage already cited from Shake- 
speare, the personification being entirely in the verbs. One in 
‘ Sordello:’ 

“A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon the bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson.” 

One in ‘Home Thoughts from the Sea,’— 

“‘ Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay,” 

One in ‘ Pippa Passes.’ 

“The crimson wave that drifts the sun away.” 

More complex in its thought is the sunset in the introductory 
book of the ‘Ring and the Book,’ where the language of the 
description is made to reflect the mood of the speaker as he 
ruminates upon the tragical history of Pompilia. The poet is 
bringing up to the eye of his imagination the successive scenes 
which led to the murder. He says— 

“ Farther then I fared, 

Feeling my way on through the hot and dense, 

Romeward, until I found the wayside inn 

By Castelnuovo’s few mean, hut like homes, 

Huddled together on the hill-foot bleak, 

Bare, broken only by that tree cr two 
Against the sudden, bloody splendor poured 
Cursewise in day’s departure by the sun 
O’er the low house-roof of that squalid inn. 
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One of the most familiar of Browning’s sun allusions is the 
epithet he gave to Shelley in ‘Pauline,’ “ Sun-treader.” It is 
rather curious in connection with this choice of an epithet that 
Shelley, himself, is much fonder of imagery in which the moon 
figures,— the prominent examples of this will at once occur to 
everyone in ‘ The Cloud’ — 

“‘ That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn.” 


and the wonderful climax in ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ where the 
earth and moon converse about universal love. There are many 
lesser examples, especially in his earlier work. In fact, subdued 
and soft- radiance seemed to appeal to Shelley much more strongly 
than the garish sunshine. He has one poem, however, ‘Hymn of 
Apollo,’ which might have directly suggested the epithet to Brown- 
ing—more particularly the second and third stanzas : 
“ Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 
I walk over the mountains and the waves, 
Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam ; 
My footsteps pave the clouds with fire, the caves 
Are filled with my bright presence and the air 
Leaves the green earth to my embraces bare. 


“ The sun-beams are my shafts, with which I kill 
Deceit, that loves night and fears the day. 
All men who do or even imagine ill 
Fly me, and from the glory of my ray 
Good minds and open actions take new might 
Until diminished by the reign of night.” 


One like Shelley, who was so strenuous for freedom and the 
betterment of man’s condition, and who longed for the reign of 
universal love might well be called an Apollo or a sun-treader, for 
his spirit soared in the upper realms of ether, whither no sordid 
exhalations from the struggling souls of earth reached. 

It is toward the end of his work that Browning reaches full 
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development in his use of sun-symbolism, where it is finally con- 
centrated in the poem called “ The Sun.” 

As far back as ‘ Pauline’ he uses the sun as a symbol of the 
world of all art. The life of the speaker in the poem had not been 
that of those whose life was lampless save where poesy shone out, 

*‘ But as a clime where glittering mountain-tops 
And glancing sea and forests steeped in light, 
Give back reflected the far-flashing sun.” 


But in this poem, one of ‘Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ the sun becomes a 
symbol of the infinite, unknown reality existent behind the shows 
of things, while woven in with this symbolism is a complete pres- 
entation of Browning’s philosophy. Let us examine it a little more 
closely. Ferishtah is talking with a man who has expressed dis- 
belief, even scorn of the idea of divinity incarnate in human form. 
The sun is riding high in the heavens and Ferishtah points toward 
it saying, “ During our ignorance folk esteemed as God yon orb; 
for argument suppose him so. Be it the symbol, not the symbol- 
ized.” He goes on then to describe how the sun is author of all 
life and light, just as John Fiske described all life and light to be 
derived, scientifically speaking, fromthe sun. But Ferishtah does 
not stop here, he reaches after the result most important to the 
human being, the birth of love in his heart. Feeling in himself 
the power to enjoy all these wondrous creations that emanate from 
the sun, he must needs send forth thanks and love to the creator 
of all this joy. This love may not at first seek the source of all 
good: it in fact arrives there by slow degrees, the most obvious 
creator of joy being the first one loved. Ferishtah eats a palatable fig : 
there’s love in little. "Twas the gardener gave occasion to his palate’s 
pleasure and demanded thanks from him, but Ferishtah declares : 
“Go up above this giver,— step by step, 
Gain a conception of what — (how and why 
Matters not now) —occasioned him to give, 
Appointed him the gardener of the ground,— 
I mount by just progression slow and sure 
To some prime giver.” 
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This is, packed into a few words, the history of the development of 
the idea of God. Savage men, for example, worshipped animals 
which supplied them with food, later they worshipped the corn 
spirit or the tree spirit, then the sun which ripens the corn. 

We get the most complete picture of such a progression step 
by step back to a prime giver in the Egyptian god Osiris, who was 
identified as a god of vegetation, a god of the Nile, because most 
of the blessings the Egyptians enjoyed were discovered to be due 
to the beneficent overflow of the Nile; and later as a god of the 
sun; and finally as a spiritual essence; similarly the worship of 
individual ancestors grew into the worship of a universal father. 

When love has been pushed back to the prime giver, then the 
problem presents itself as to the true nature of this final cause. 
Ferishtah asks : 


‘Is it a force which, giving, knows it gives, 
And wherefore so may look for love and praise 
From me, fire’s like so far, however less 
In all beside ?” 


The answer Ferishtah gives to this problem is characteristic of 
Browning’s attitude toward knowledge and love. He recognizes at 
once how impossible it is for man to know in its totality the nature 
of the Infinite, yet he fights against that abstraction of the philos- 
opher described as the unconditioned, a something with no attri- 
butes. He argues rather that since man discovers in himself this 
faculty for giving out love there must be something in the divine 
nature to complement this human love, though there be much more 
than this, of which man cannot gain any conception. 

But Ferishtah does not rest even here. The limitations of 
man’s intellect again overwhelm him, and his final decision is that 
it really makes no difference whether the divine nature has or has 
not in it love as the human mind realizes love. Man must form his 
image of divinity according to the dictates of his nature, “receiv- 
ing good man’s way must make man’s due acknowledgment ”’ to a 
god such as he conceives him to be. 
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““ Made angel of, angelic every way, 
The love and praise that rightly seek and find 
Their man-like object now, — instructed more 
Would go forth idly, air to emptiness. 


Our human flower, sun-ripened, proffers scent, 
Though reason prove the sun lacks nose to feed j 
On what himself made grateful: flower and man, 
Let each assume that scent and love alike 

Being once born, must needs have use! Man’s part, 
Is plain — to send love forth.” 


But our conception of the divine nature must be pushed back 
one more step. Our faith is not to rest in the thought that we can 
confidently think of God as having a love like unto our own, but 
that in our human love, is made manifest, just as in the scent of 
the flowers, the divine power which is in its essence inconceivable 
—that God has made us to love as he has made the flowers to 
breathe forth a delicious perfume ; that in seeking a final source of 
love we are following out our nature as it has been manifested in 
us, and our human conception of that source is true relatively to 
our human needs; though in the largest sense of truth —truth 
absolute —it is but asymbol of God, as much a symbol as the sun 
in the poem. 

After coming to this conclusion, the outburst of temper on the 
part of Ferishtah at the end of the poem is at first somewhat } 
inexplicable. He says to the man who does not believe in the 
story of the Incarnation,— 

“Son, if the stranger have convinced himself 
Fancy is fact— the Sun, besides a fire, 
Holds earthly substance somehow fire prevades 
And yet consumes not,—earth, he understands, 
With essence he remains a stranger to,— 
Fitlier thou saidst, ‘I stand appalled before 


,”)9 


Conception unattainable by me’ ’— 


than, as he goes on to say, show scorn of the person who thus } 
believes. 
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From this, I take it, Ferishtah means to emphasize the fact 
that there is immense value to the human -being in the attainment 
of such a conception as that implied in the idea of incarnation, 
namely, that the divine nature is one of love, whether the idea 
ever became actually a fact on earth or not, and the man who 
cannot see the beauty in such a conception, and its truth in rela- 
tion to humanity, is to be pitied. 

This conclusion of Ferishtah’s is entirely in accord with many 
other passages in Browning, who never bases his faith upon any 
formulated religious ideal but upon the zmpulse to form these 
ideals, which impulse he calls “ Love’’—meaning by that term the 
desire to find some ultimate object completely responsive to those 
human emotions that pour themselves forth in love of the good, 
the beautiful and the true. 

The same thought is illustrated in ‘ The Death in the Desert,’ 
when the speaker in the philosophical discussion supposed to be 
opposed to John, says,— 


“‘ Our sires declared a charioteer’s yoked steeds 
Brought the Sun up the east and down the west 
Which only of itself now rises, sets, 
As if a hand impelled it and a will,— 
Thus they long thought, they who had will and hands.’’ 
again, — 
“ What made and drives 
The sun is force, is law, is named, not known, 
While will and love we do know. 


Go back, far, farther, to the birth of things ; 
Ever the will, the intelligence, the love, 

Man’s !—Which he gives, supposing he but finds, 
As late he gave head, body, hands and feet, 

To help these in what forms he called his gods.” 


I believe this opponent in the ‘Death in the Desert’ was sup- 
posed to represent the attitude of Renan or Strauss. It is that of 
one who considers that since all conceptions of God are only out- 
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growths from the human intellect, therefore we cannot know 
whether there is any God or not. Now John does not answer to 
this, as we might suppose he would, by saying that he had received 
absolute proof that his conception of God was infinitely true. He 
merely declares that man apprehends God newly at each stage, 
whereat earth’s ladder drops, its service done. The bulk of his 
argument is in this same line of reasoning, and reveals again that 
Browning bases his faith solely upon the impulse toward God. 

The same theme is once again illustrated by Browning with a 
fine bit of sun-symbolism which puts into the most exquisite 
poetic form the differentiated sunshine idea, in the last three para- 
graphs of the parleying ‘With Bernard de Mandeville,’— 


IX. 


‘“‘Boundingly up through Night’s wall dense and dark, 
Embattled crags and clouds, outbroke the Sun 
Above the conscious earth, and one by one 
Her heights and depths absorbed to the last spark 
His fluid glory, from the far fine ridge 
Of mountain-granite which, transformed to gold, 
Laughed first the thanks back, to the vale’s dusk fold 
On fold of vapor-swathing, like a bridge 
Shattered beneath some giant’s stamp. Night wist 
Her work done and betook herself in mist 
To marsh and hollow there to bide her time 
Blindly in acquiescence. Everywhere 
Did earth acknowledge Sun’s embrace sublime 
Thrilling her to the heart of things: since there 
No ore ran liquid, no spar branched anew, 
No arrowy crystal gleamed, but straightway grew 
Glad through the inrush— glad nor more nor less 
Than, ’neath his gaze, forest and wilderness, 
Hill, dale, land, sea, the whole vast stretch and spread, 
The universal world of creatures bred 
By Sun’s munificence, alike gave praise — 

All creatures but one only: gaze for gaze, 
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Joyless and thankless, who — all scowling can — 
Protests against the innumerous praises? Man, 
Sullen and silent. 


Stand thou forth then, state 
Thy wrong, thou sole aggrieved — disconsolate — 
While every beast, bird, reptile, insect, gay 
And glad acknowledges the bounteous day ! 


X. 


“ Man speaks now: ‘What avails Sun’s earth-felt thrill 
To me? Sun penetrates the ore, the plant — 
They feel and grow: perchance with subtler skill 
He interfuses fly, worm, brute, until 
Each favored object pays life’s ministrant 
By pressing, in obedience to his will, 

Up to completion of the task prescribed, 

So stands and stays a type. Myself imbibed 
Such influence also, stood and stand complete— 
The perfect Man—head, body, hands and feet, 
True to the pattern ; but does that suffice? 
How of my superadded mind which needs 

— Not to be, simply, but to do, and pleads 
For — more than knowledge that by some device 
Sun quickens matter: mind is nobly fain 

To realize the marvel, make — for sense 

As mind — the unseen visible, condense 

— Myself — Sun’s all-pervading influence 

So as to serve the needs of mind, explain 

What now perplexes. Let the oak increase 

His corrugated strength on strength, the palm 
Lift joint by joint her fan-fruit, ball and balm, — 
Let the coiled serpent bask in bloated peace,— 
The eagle, like some skyey derelict, 

Drift in the blue, suspended, glorying,— 

The lion lord it by the desert-spring, — 

What know or care they of the power which pricked 
Nothingness to perfection? I, instead, 
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When all-developed still am found a thing 
All-incomplete : for what though flesh had force 
Transcending theirs — hands able to unring 

The tightened snake’s coil, eyes that could outcourse 
The eagle’s soaring, voice whereat the king 

Of carnage couched discrowned? Mind seeks to see, 
Touch, understand, by mind inside of me, 

The outside mind — whose quickening I attain 

To recognize —TI only. All in vain 

Would mind address itself to render plain 

The nature of the essence. Drag what lurks 
Behind the operation — that which works 

Latently everywhere by outward proof — 

Drag that mind forth to face mine? No! aloof 

I solely crave that one of all the beams 

Which do Sun’s work in darkness, at my will 

Should operate — myself for once have skill 

To realize the energy which streams 

Flooding the universe. Above, around, 

Beneath — why mocks that mind my own thus found 
Simply of service, when the world grows dark, 

To half-surmise — were Sun’s use understood, 

I might demonstrate him supplying food, 

Warmth, life, no less the while? To grant one spark 
Myself may deal with — make it thaw my blood 
And prompt my steps, were truer to the mark 

Of mind’s requirement than a half-surmise 

That somehow secretly is operant 

A power all matter feels, mind only tries 

To comprehend! Once more — no idle vaunt 
‘Man comprehends the Sun’s self!’ Mysteries 

At source why probe into? Enough: display, 
Make demonstrable, how, by night as day, 

Earth’s centre and sky’s outspan, all’s informed 
Equally by Sun’s efflux !— source from whence 

If just one spark I drew, full evidence 

Were mine of fire ineffably enthroned — 

Sun’s self made palpable to Man!’ 
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ai. 
“Thus moaned 


Man till Prometheus helped him,— as we learn,— 
Offered an artifice whereby he drew 

Sun’s rays into a focus,— plain and true, 

The very Sun in little: made fire burn 

And henceforth do Man service — glass-conglobed 
Though to a pin-point circle — al the same 
Comprising the Sun’s self, but Sun disrobed 

Of that else-unconceived essential flame 

Borne by no naked sight. Shall mind’s eye strive 
Achingly to companion as it may 

The supersubtle effluence, and contrive 

To follow beam and beam upon their way 
Hand-breadth by hand-breadth, till sense faint — confessed 
Frustrate, eluded by unknown unguessed 
Infinitude of action? Idle quest! 

Rather ask aid from optics. Sense, descry 

The spectrum — mind, infer immensity ! 


In the last paragraph the human conception of the Infinite is 
symbolized as the image of the sun formed bya lens. This lens 
is made of the senses. By means of the senses the light of the 
Infinite is condensed into human emotions, these being the image 
of the divine light through which we gain all we need to know for 
our human purposes. 

In one or two instances, a note of doubt rather than faith 
comes into Browning through sun-symbolism. The Don Juan in 
‘Fifine at the Fair,’ describes magnificently the glory of a wonder- 
ful sunset of clouds, and the destruction of all the wonder, as he 
notes momently the “Mace of night fall here, fall there, bring 
change at every blow,” and to his darkened imagination this change 
in the shows of things is vital. Instead of holding on to the 
spiritual reality behind the phenomena of life, he lets himself be 
tossed about upon the surface of the changes, accepting the fleeting 
pleasure of what is, instead of aspiring toward an exalted ideal of 
what might be. This is one of the interesting examples in Brown- 
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ing of the effect of the personal equation on a given philosphy. 
To both Ferishtah and Don Juan the sun symbolizes the Infinite 
light, of which the shows of life are but changing manifestations. 
In change Ferishtah sees progress, where Don Juan sees only 
decay. 

In the dialogue of ‘ Apollo and the Fates,’ Apollo convinces the 
Fates that the pleasure of life is not merely due to the glamour 
the sun-light casts over the earth, which would be dark otherwise, 
but is equally dependent upon the answering spark in mankind 
which leaps toward the sunlight. 

In thus using the sun as the symbol of the Infinite, Browning 
has combined, as only a nineteenth century poet could, all the 
implications, both scientific and religious, of such a symbol. The 
scientific doctrine of evolution regards all material phenomena in 
our system as “unfolded out of the folds” of the once undiffer- 
entiated chaotic mass of the Sun; behind‘ these phenomena is a 
persistent energy which no scientist has yet succeeded in explain- 
ing in its essence. From this it results that our knowledge is only 
of phenomena and therefore relative, while the true reality, the 
persistent energy is ever hidden from us. Browning carries on 
the philosophy of evolution into the spiritual realm where the sun 
once worshipped as actual God becomes the fitting symbol of the 
source of the soul. 

“Unfolded out of the folds” of human consciousness come 
all the phenomena of motion and intellect. Behind these phe- 
nomena is the same persistent energy as that behind material 
phenomena. But man becomes conscious of the directive force of 
this energy in his desires and aspirations. He looks upon nature 
and sees the energy manifesting itself in varying forms, in minerals, 
for example, as crystallization ; in plants, as the power to grow 
and reproduce ; in animals, instincts are added; in man it first, as 
far as we know, becomes fully conscious of itself and manifests 
itself in will, intellect, and human love ; for what is will but action 
born of desire, intellect but knowledge born of desire, love but 
sympathy born of desire. Doing, knowing, loving, are then but 
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the phenomena of the underlying energy which Browning sym- 
bolizes as “ Love,” because love is our highest human experience, 
and therefore the best symbol of the divine. Doing, knowing, 
loving, as they partake of the nature of all phenomena, are marked 
by finiteness, and, therefore, the will fails of complete doing, the 
intellect fails of complete knowing, human love fails of complete 
realization. Did they not fail, moral progress would be at an end ; 
since they do fail, moral perfection is yet to be realized. 

Man, though conscious of the movement of the divine energy 
within him through the urging power of aspiration, is yet also con- 
scious of the finiteness of his own phenomenal manifestations, and 
therefore he feels his connection with the divine to be on the side 
of the consciousness of the moving power within him, rather than 
on the side of intellect. 

The intellect fashions merely the form of the object of desire, 
but it does not give birth to the desire itself; so it fashions ideals, 
but desire constantly urges man to transcend these ideals. It is 
not, therefore, in the results of knowledge, Browning thinks, that 
we see God face to face, but in the aspiration toward it — hence 
arises the cardinal doctrine of his gospel : 

“Let us say — not ‘Since we know we love,’ 
But rather, ‘since we love, we know enough.’”’ 


Helen A. Clarke. 


THE LITERARY INFLUENCE OF MEDIA-VAL 
ZOOLOGY. 


IHE present apparent antipathy between science and 
poetry does not seem to have existed in the Middle 
Ages. Not only history, philosophy, and theology, but 
science itself often formed the subject of long poems, 
which treated these themes sometimes independently, sometimes 
gathered together in the form of cyclopaedias. Even Dante did 
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not hesitate to introduce into the ‘Divina Commedia’ abstract 
scientific discussions; in one case he describes an actual experi- 
ment in optics. 

The literary influence of science shows itself not only in works 
of an encyclopaedic nature; but all kinds of poetical material, 
descriptions, allusions, metaphors, — abound in the literature of 
the Middle Ages and of modern times, Many a passage of Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare cannot be understood without some knowl- 
edge of medizeval science. As a single instance, we may take the 
Ptolemaic system of Astronomy, which plays so important a réle 
in the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and ‘Paradise Lost.’ One of the most 
pronounced features of science in the Middle Ages is its credulous- 
ness and superstition ; indeed, this is true to some extent down to 
the Eighteenth Century. Even Kepler and Tycho Brahe believed 
that the destinies of man were influenced by the planets, and Sir 
Thomas Browne, in his ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ thought it necessary to 
disprove the generally accepted beliefs concerning the Mandragora, 
the Basilisk, the Unicorn and other marvellous things. 

Perhaps no other medizeval books of science have exerted so 
wide and lasting an influence on literature as the so-called Bestia- 
ries or Books of Animals. Their popularity must have been 
immense, if we may judge from the hundreds of manuscripts 
scattered over the world. There are extant to-day versions in Old 
French, Provengal, Catalanian, Old English, Icelandic, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Bohemian, Armenian, Syriac, Aetheopic and 
Coptic. All these versions have the same source,—the Greek 
Physiologus,—the first traces of which run back to the Second 
Century before Christ, and the origin of which is undoubtedly to 
be found in the Zoology of the Bible. 

The animals described in the Bestiaries are either entirely 
fabulous, or those which are common, yet endowed with fabulous 
attributes. In the former class are the phoenix, the dragon, the 
siren, and the unicorn, but these are so familiar, even at the present 
time, and occur so often in literature, that they need not detain us 
here. Shakespeare alone has seventeen references to the phoenix 
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and eighteen to the dragon, three to the siren and four to the 
unicorn. Of all the numerous references to the siren in modern 
times, Heine’s ‘Lorelei’ is at once the best known and most 
beautiful. 

The expression “Crocodile tears” can be found in almost 
every European language, but it is doubtful if one in a thousand 
of those who use it have an idea of its origin. We are told in the 
Bestiary of Guillaume le Clerc that when the crocodile finds an 
unwary traveler it devours him, but afterward weeps over him all 
the rest of its life.* This is very evidently the allusion in 
‘Othello,’,— “Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile.” 
(1. 257-) 

There is another version of the fable, however, which is more 
often referred to in literature, and according to which the crocodile 
sheds tears in order to allure the traveler to destruction. Shake- 
speare alludes to this in the passage where he tells how,— 

the mournful crocodile 
With sorrow snares relenting passengers. 
(‘ 2. Henry VI.’ i. 226.) 

Moliére likewise alludes to the same fable in the following 
passages : — 

Crocodile trompeur, de qui le coeur félon 
Est pire qu’ un satrape. 
(‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,’ ii. 6.) 
Ah! Crocodile, qui flattes les gens pour les étrangler. 
(*‘ George Dandin,’ iii. 8.) 

An illustration of how the Bestiaries can explain obscure 
eh is seen in the following line from ‘ All’s Well That Ends 
Well,’ —‘ Who is a whale to Virginity and devours up all the fry it 


* lie Raittaien les Thierbuch des Wiseiehen Dichtess Cullens 
le Clerc,—herausgegeben von Dr. Robert Reinsch, Leipzig, 1890,—lines 
1667-1670. ; 

S’il home encontre e il le veint, 
Mangué le, ren n’ en remeint ; 
Mes toz jors puis apres le plore, 
Tantdis com en vie demore. 
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finds,” (iv. 3. 249.) Douce, in his ‘Illustrations of Shakespeare,’ 
explains this passage as follows:— “This is an allusion to the 
story of Andromeda in old prints, where the monster is very fre- 
quently represented as a whale.” This explanation, however, is 
merely guess-work. A simple reference to Guillaume le Clerc 
(lines 2293-2305) clears up the obscurity at once. According to 
him, when the whale is hungry it opens its mouth and sends forth 
a sweet odor which attracts the fish, especially the small fry,— 
petit peisson,—and when its mouth is full it swallows them in one 
breath. Still more striking is the similar passage in the Early 
English Bestiary, given in ‘An Old English Miscellany’ (lines 513 
ff.), published by the Early English Text Society,— 

This cete thanne hise chaneles luketh (closes) 

These fisses alle in suketh 

The smale he will thus biswiken (ensnare) 

The grete maig he nogt begripen (seize). 


There can be no doubt that Shakespeare had this fable in mind 
in writing the line referred to.+ 
The whale was said to be so large that sailors often took it for 
an island and when driven by the storm, landed and fastened their 
ship to it.¢ Milton has made good use of this story in his descrip- 
tion of Satan,— 
Him haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixéd anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wishéd morn delays. 
(‘ Paradise Lost,’ i. 203-208.) 
+ Cf. also Dryden,— 
«So close behind some promontory lie 
The huge leviations to attend their pray 
And give no chase, but swallow in the fry 
Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way.” 


(‘ Annus Mirabilis,’ 203.) 
t G. le Clerc, 2261 ff.; also ‘Old English Miscellany,’ 530 ff. 
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Among the attributes assigned to the eagle by the Bestiaries is 
the power to gaze at the sun,* and undoubtedly the wide use made 
of this supposed fact is more or less due to them. Dante says in 
the ‘Paradiso,’ speaking of the fixed manner in which Beatrice 
looked at the sun,—‘“ Aquila si non gli s’ affisse unquanco,” (line 
48), and Shakespeare tells us that “A lover’s eyes will gaze an 
eagle blind,” (‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ iv. 3.) In Guillaume le Clerc 
we find further information about the eagle. In order to test the 
legitimacy of its young it bears them up toward the sun and makes 
them gaze upon it. Those which are able to do this without blink- 
ing it keeps in love and tenderness,—the others it discards as 
illegitimate.* This is the allusion made in the following lines of 
Shakespeare : — 

Nay, if thou be that princely eagle’s bird, 
Show thy descent by gazing ’gainst the sun. 
(‘3. Henry VI.’ ii. 1. 91.) 

So, too, the legend of how the eagle renews its youth by 
plunging into the fountain of youth,f is referred to by Spenser as 
follows : — 

“ As Eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave, 
Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 
And deckt himselfe with feathers youthly gay.” 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Book I., Canto xi. 34.) 

The faithful conjugal affection of the turtle dove, — which 
never leaves its mate and if the latter dies will never choose 
another, {— has become proverbial in literature and symbolical in 
mortuary sculpture. Dante has made beautiful use of this fable 
in the Divina Commedia : — 

Si come quando ’] colombo si pone 
Presso al compagno, |’ uno all’ altro pande, 
Girando e mormorando, |’ affezione. 
(‘ Paradiso.’ xxv. 19-21.) 





* G. le Clerc, 670 ff.; ‘Old English Miscellany,’ 68 ff. 
+ G. le Clerc, 695 ff. 
t Lbid., 657 ff. 
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Shakespeare has many passages referring to it,—as for 
instance : 
So turtles pair 
That never mean to part. 

(‘ Winter’s Tale,’ iv. 4. 154.) 
As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, and turtle to her mate. 

(‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ iii. 2. 185.) 
Like to a pair of turtle doves 
That could not live asunder day or night. 
(‘1. Henry VI.’ ii. 2. 30.) 

In almost all the Bestiaries we find a description of one plant, 
the mandragora, which has the shape of a man, cries out when 
plucked, and which possesses the power to induce deep slumber. 
Shakespeare alludes in ‘2. Henry VI.’ ili. 2. 310, to the supposed 
fatal effect of the cries of the mandragora upon those who hear 
it: ‘Would curses kill as doth the mandrake’s groan.” And 
again in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ iv. 3. 47., “and shrieks like man- 
drakes torn out of earth.” The soporific effect of this wonderful 
plant is referred to by Iago, — 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owedst, yesterday.”’ (‘ Othello’, iii. 3. 330.) 
So also Cleopatra calls to Charman, — 


“ Give me to drink mandragora.’ 
“Why, Madam? ’’— 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away.” 
(‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ i. 5. 4-7.) 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the animals mentioned in the 








*G. le Clerc 2655 ff.; Old Eng. Misc., 693 ff. 


t C/. also Spenser, —“ That was as true in love as Turtle to her mate.” 
(‘ Fairie Queene,’ iii., iv. 2.) 
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Bestiaries, is the Pelican, which according to the old tradition, fed 
its young with its own life blood. (‘G. le Clerc.) This beautiful 
fable is wide-spread through all literature, and was early made 
symbolical of our Savior. We find perhaps the original of all 
these applications of the Pelican to literature in Psalm 102, where 
the Psalmist cries out, “I am like a Pelican in the wilderness.”’ 
St. Thomas Aquinas in a Latin hymn to our Savior writes, — 
Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine, 
Me immundum munda tuo sanguine. 


And Dante has the same idea, in all probability, taken from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, — 

Questi é colui che giacque sopra ’1 petto 

Del nostro pellicano. (‘ Paradiso,’ xv.) 


In the ballade by Clement Marot, entitled ‘ De la passion de 
nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ,’ the last line of each stanza and of 
the ‘Envoi’ is as follows,—*“ Le pellican qui pour les siens se tue.” 
In Old English there are a number of references of which the fol- 
lowing from the ‘Holy Rood’ may be taken as a sample:— 

The Pelicane his blod did blede 
Therwith his briddes for to feede, 
That betokneth on the rode 

Oure Lord us fede with his blode. 


Shakespeare refers to the pelican in several passages. Thus in 
‘Richard II.’ ii, 1: — 

O, spare me not, my brother Edward’s son, 

For that I was his father Edward’s son ;— 

That blood already like the pelican, 

Hast thou tapp’d out. 


and Laertes, in ‘Hamlet’, iv. 4., cries out :— 


To his good friends thus wide I’ll ope my arms, 
And, like the kind, life-rendering pelican 
Repast them with my blood. 


So, too, Lear speaks of his “pelican daughter,” (iii. 4). But 
the longest and most beautiful passage in literature in which the 
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pelican is alluded to is in Alfred de Musset’s ‘Nuit de Mai.’ The 
poet, crushed by grief and despair, caused by the faithlessness of 
his mistress, has sunk into a state of utter inactivity. The Muse 
endeavors to rouse him, and when he says that sorrow has taken 
from him all hope, ambition, and energy, she responds that sorrow 
is the essence of poetry : — 


Lorsque le pélican, lassé d’un long voyage, 
Dans les brouillards du soir retourne a ses roseaux, i 
Ses petits affamés courent sur le rivage 
En le voyant au loin s’abattre sur les eaux. 
Déja, croyant saisir et partager leur proie, 
Ils courent 4 leur pére aves des cris de joie, 
En secouant leurs becs sur leurs goitres hideux. 
Lui, gagnant a pas lents une roche élevée, 
De son aile pendante abritant sa couvée, 
Pécheur mélancolique, il regarde les cieux. 
, De sang coule a long flots de sa poitrine ouverte ; 
En vain il a des mers fouillé la profondeur ; 
L’Océan était vide et la plage déserte ; , 
Pour toute nourriture il apporte son coeur. 


Sombre et silencieux, étendu sur la pierre, 
Partageant a ses fils ses entrailles de pére, 
Dans son amour sublime il berce sa douleur, 
Et, regardant couler sa sanglante mamelle, 

Sur son festin de mort il s’affiaisse et chancelle, 
Jure de volupté, de tendresse et d’horreur. 
Mais parfois, au milieu du divin sacrifice, 
Fatigué de mourir dans un trop long supplice, 
Il craint que ses enfants ne le laissent vivant ; 
Alors il se souléve, ouvre son aile au vent, 

Et se frappant le coeur avec un cri sauvage, 

Il pousse dans la nuit un si funébre adieu, 

Que les viseaux des mers désertent le rivage, 
Et que le voyageur attardé sur la plage, 
Sentant passer la mort, se recommande a Dieu. 
Poéte, c’est ainsi que font les grands poétes. 
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The foregoing examples of the literary influence of the 
Bestiaries might be multiplied; but enough has been given to 
show how great that influence was, and to prove how important 
to the student of literature is, at least, some knowledge of these 
now forgotten but once widely-read books. Oscar Kuhns. 
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BANQUO, A STUDY IN ‘MACBETH.’ 


“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones,”’ 


says Mark Antony, standing over the dead body of his friend. 
Many a time has the dictum proved true, but there is certainly one 
exception to be found in the subject of this study. 

The all but universal opinion of Banquo seems to be that he 
was the soul of honor and of virtue, the white background against 
which the black figure of Macbeth should stand out with more 
startling clearness. All the Shakespeare critics, so far as the 
present writer has observed, seem to agree in vying with one 
another as to who shall apply the thickest coat of whitewash to 
this sainted hero. It is a thankless task to strip off these whitened 
garments ; presumption, too, for one who calls himself but a novice 
in Shakespearian criticism to call in question the voiced opinion of 
the great and learned: and yet, the merciless logic of the play 
itself makes one wonder whence come the data upon which these 
opinions have been formed. 

To follow in the footsteps of a predecessor is far easier than to 
hew out a new path for one’s self, and I should have been inclined 
to take the easier course, could I have satisfied myself that that 
course would lie within the bounds of probability. But why inflict 
new views upon a long-suffering public? Why not allow Banquo’s 
ghost, which has been “laid” so long, to remain in his retirement 
and seclusion? Why drag him out to expose him to the gaze of 
fellow-sinners? The answer to these questions may not be very 
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satisfactory. A class of bright, inquisitive students forced the 
opinions into the light, and the ghost, once raised and walking, 
would not down. I propose, therefore, to examine, somewhat in 
detail, the evidence in support of the proposition that Banquo’s 
death was just as clearly the natural consequence of Banquo’s sin 
as were the deaths of Macbeth and his wife the result of their 
respective sins. 

To begin with, the entrance of sin into the human heart is a 
profound mystery. The temptations that assail unwitting mortals 
lure them on by such subtle means that it is often difficult, if not 
distinctly impossible, to put one’s finger on the spot and say, 
“here this man fell.” Indeed, we often find that the punishment 
has come for no effence that we can discover. Circumstantial 
evidence, which always looks backwards, is all that the case against 
the prisoner can be based upon. The great prophet Isaiah, recog- 
nizing this fact, put the explanation into the words, “Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts,” 
words which throw a flood of light upon the mystery of human 
suffering. 

Applying this to the case in hand, we may say, we have been 
devoting so much of our attention to Macbeth “the wicked,” the 
man who committed the overt act of crime, that we have over- 
looked “the unrighteous” Banquo, who did nothing, even when 
action might have saved his king’s life and his friend’s soul. True, 
the unrighteousness of Banquo is secondary in importance to the 
wickedness of Macbeth, as the character of Banquo is subordinate 
in interest to that of Macbeth. Shakespeare, with unerring in- 
stinct, has given it its proper place, but as Isaiah classed the two 
together, and declared that they need the same remedy, so Shake- 
speare has taught that the wages of the sin of unrighteousness, as 
well as the sin of wickedness, is death. 

In illustration, let us analyze the character of Banquo from the 
data which Shakespeare has given us. And first let us take a 
broad, general view of him before he came within the toils of 
special temptation. 
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The even temper of Banquo’s mind, the cool self-possession of 
the man, the unimaginative, undemonstrative nature, the fearless- 
ness with which he will meet the physical or the immaterial, the 
natural or the supernatural, are sufficiently indicated by a casual 
glance at the play. Compare any of his speeches with those of 
Macbeth (e.g. i. 4, their replies to the compliments of Duncan), 
and we find him a man of few words, reserved, and distant. 

Banquo lacks also curiosity, even in a moderate measure. The 
address of the weird sisters to Macbeth has made that valiant 
warrior start, but Banquo throws down the gage to them in a 
direct challenge to make him start. 


“Tf you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not.’’ 


Notice the cynicism in the words. Banquo practically says to these 
infernal powers, “In me you will find a man who cannot be 
troubled by such things as you. I am above all such.” 


“Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favors nor your hate.” 


It is never safe for mortal man to consider himself proof against 
temptation, for he is then most open to attack. Fancied security 
is real weakness. The sisters are not slow to accept the challenge, 
and they attack Banquo in his only vulnerable point. For himself 
he cares not, but for his posterity— ah! ’tis greater to “be the 
root and father of many kings” than to be king, and Banquo has 
the pride of family. 

But we must not go too fast. One of Banquo’s characteristics 
which should be carefully noted and remembered is this: he is a 
thoughtful, quick, and acute observer. Indeed, it seems to me 
that upon this point hinges our understanding of the relation of 
the man to the circumstances of the play. I shall, therefore, 
attempt to establish this point beyond a peradventure by referring 
to the evidence given in the play itself. 

First : Act i, Scene 3, line 51. The weird sisters have been 
giving their “ All hail!” to Macbeth. Banquo looks on the scene 
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as a slightly interested spectator, his lip curling with scorn of the 
wretched hags. Yet not a quiver of Macbeth escapes his search- 
ing eye. 
“Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair?” 


He takes in at a glance not only the start, but also the look of fear 
that comes over the face of his friend, whose inmost thoughts are 
thus revealed by these “instruments of darkness.” No careless 
observer would have noticed these things under the circumstances. 

Second : i. 3. 86. Macbeth is jealous because the weird sisters 
have promised greater honor to Banquo than to himself, and 
exclaims 

“ Your children shall be kings.” 

Banquo notes the lowering brow, the jealous accent in the tone. 
Knowing the nature of his friend thoroughly, he sees that the only 
way to ward off the impending attack of jealousy is by sinking self 
out of sight in an appeal to the overweening selfishness of Macbeth, 
and he therefore answers at once, “ You shall be king.” No man 
whose perceptive powers had remained undeveloped would have 
read so well or handled the case so effectively. He manages 
Macbeth as though he were the veriest child And yet, we are 
expected to believe that this man was blind to all that was going 
on before his eyes; as innocent as the babe unborn of any know- 
ledge of what was passing. 

I shall cite but one more passage in proof of Banquo’s keenness 
of observation: i. 6. 1-10. Duncan and his train are approaching 
the castle of Macbeth. The king, an ordinary observer, notices 
the general features of the place. 

“This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 


But, while the king has noted only broad and general effects, 
Banquo’s keen eye has taken in every nook and cranny of the 
place. 
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“ This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate.” 


These passages seem to prove that Banquo’s eyes are open, that 
he knows how to draw correct inferences from his observations, 
in short, that it is preposterous to suppose that he does not see 
and read what is going on in the mind of Macbeth, whose “ Face 
‘ is as a book where men may read strange matters,” as 
his wife tells us. But more of this anon. 

Let us now attempt to discover whether the prophecy of the 
weird sisters has made any impression upon Banquo’s mind. In 
doing this we shall need to find satisfactory answers to two ques- 
tions. First, have the weird sisters, accepting his challenge to do 
their worst, succeeded in penetrating his armor with the darts of 
temptation, and if so, second, what is the peculiar quality of the 
temptation ? 

To Macbeth’s exclamation (i. 3. 82 ff.), “Would they had 
stay'd!” Banquo replies, 

“ Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner?” 


The first thing to be noted in the passage is the state of uncertainty 
into which Banquo’s mind has been thrown. He is, to say the 
least, somewhat disconcerted. If I mistake not, he is beginning 
to realize that something strange has occurred, and that this some- 
thing closely concerns himself. He shows as yet no inclination to 
believe in the truth of the prophecy, but is it altogether my fancy 
that Macbeth discerns a new thoughtfuiness in Banquo’s face, and 
a deeper tone in his voice that leads him to say, “ Your children 
shall be kings!’’ He cannot yet be said to have fallen, but he is 
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tottering. Not yet convinced, it takes proof to convince him, he 
is perturbed in spirit; he has tasted the “insane root,” and while 
he wards off Macbeth’s jealousy most skilfully, he at the same 
time covers the breach in his own armor. 

It is in this same scene, the third of Act i. that the real fall 
takes place. The thane of Ross approaches and hails Macbeth 
thane of Cawdor. Here is the dart that pierces. Banquo says 
aside, “‘ What, can the devil speak true?” and with the question, 
which is but rhetorical, and means, “ Well then, the devil can speak 
true,” the imperturbable serenity of the man is broken, the tempta- 
tion is complete. The thought has obtained lodgment in his mind 
and is ever more with him, day and night. 

If any further proof is needed we may find it in the fact that, 
although he incidentally acknowledges that the remembrance of 
the prophecy of the weird sisters is ever with him, he never speaks 
openly of their words concerning himself. It is only when he is 
alone that we get any idea of his real thoughts. He always pro- 
fesses to be willing to talk about them, is always going to tell 
Macbeth what he thinks, but when the subject is broached he 
always turns to Macbeth’s side of the case. For example, i. 3. 
118. 

Macbeth. Do you not hope your children shall be kings 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them?”’ 


Banquo evades the issue, which constitutes a practical acknowledg- 


ment. Notice his words, — 
“That trusted home 


Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor.” 


Such tactics would not succeed with everyone, but the very fact 
that Banquo uses them upon Macbeth and does succeed shows his 
thorough knowledge of the man with whom he has to deal. In 
the next few lines he shows that he realizes his danger. He is 
preaching, not so much to Macbeth as to himself : 
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“ But ’tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray’s 
In deepest consequence.” 


Cautious and reserved, realizing the danger of falling into tempta- 
tion, yet, believing that the only way to really fall is by doing 
something, poor Banquo avoids the “frying-pan” of wickedness 
only to fall into the fire of unrighteousness. In other words, the 
peculiar quality of the temptation presented to Banquo is in its 
very subtilty. Had the weird sisters proposed to him that he 
should help Macbeth in his diabolical scheme to murder Duncan, 
with the expressed agreement that the crown should descend from 
Macbeth to his children, Banquo would have spurned the proposi- 
tion without the slightest hesitation. But when they come ina 
more insidious form, asking him to do nothing, to say nothing that 
will prevent Macbeth from carrying out his scheme, the bribe is 
too great. Banquo argues with himself that he is not his brother’s 
keeper, and that what Macbeth may do is no concern of his. This, 
as it seems to me, is the temptation with which Banquo has to do. 
The devil always attacks a man in his over-confidence, and where 
he least expects it. Banquo fell because he was guarding only 
one side of his castle, the side that he had made impregnable. 
As a proof that Banquo has yielded to the temptation, we find 

him exhibiting the signs of guilt. i. 3. 142. 

Banquo. Look, how our partner’s rapt. 

Macb. [aside]. If chance will have me king, etc. 

Ban. New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

Is it possible that Banquo does not suspect what Macbeth is think- 
ing of in so absorbed a manner? Why is it necessary to call 
attention to his rapt condition at all? Two possible explanations 
present themselves. The first is that Banquo, in his innocence, 
really meant what he said; the second, that Ross and Angus 
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showed surprise at Macbeth’s absent-mindedness, and that Banquo’s 
first impulse was to tell them what had happened. When he had 
called special attention to Macbeth’s rapt state, he changed his 
mind, and was obliged to tell what he knew to be a falsehood in 
order to escape from his dilemma. The former of these explana- 
tions is precluded if Banquo was, as he has been shown to have 
been, an acute observer. There seems to be no alternative, 
therefore, but to accept the latter as the true explanation. Call it 
what you will, natural reserve, secretiveness, disinclination to 
meddle in other people’s affairs, or a direct temptation of the 
“instruments of darkness,” one thing is certain: had Banquo told 
Ross and Angus what he, and he alone, could tell, Duncan would 
never have been murdered by the hand of Macbeth. 

Without entering into a discussion of the fatalism or providen- 
tial leadings in the succeeding events of the play, I wish to show 
that we have here an illustration of the truth expressed by St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. x. 13, that “with the temptation ” comes “also a way 
of escape.” Banquo has three opportunities offered him to escape 
from destruction. The first has just been indicated. A revela- 
tion of the events that had just occurred to Ross and Angus would 
have prevented the events that were to come. Banquo failed to 
act because just as truly as Macbeth, he had listened to the voice 
and yielded to the influence of evil. 

But a second opportunity was to come to him. How does he 
meet it? It is just after midnight (ii. 1), and yet Banquo, of all 
the guests, is still stirring. He does not want to go to sleep 
though the “heavy summons lies like lead upon” him. He feels, 
yes, he knows, that all is not as it should be, and he seems to have 
a sort of vague idea of standing guard against the outcome, and he 
says : 

“Merciful powers 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose,” 


a passage concerning the exact meaning of which we will speak a 
little later. 
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The prayer is answered, and at once. That is to say, Banquo 
is given an opportunity to answer his own prayer, a method which 
is often taken by a wise Providence to find out whether we really 
want our petitions answered enough to codperate in the answering, 
or whether we expect to throw off all responsibility for ourselves 
and depend entirely upon Providence to remove the cause of our 
prayers. That Banquo was not ready to help in answering his 
own petition is shown by what follows. Perhaps he did not know 
that the “merciful powers” often pursue this method, or realize 
that this was a case of their intervention in his behalf. At all 
events, he did not expect, if he wanted, an answer, or he would have 
accepted the chance and returned thanks for it. 

He is not surprised, considering the thoughts that have occu- 
pied his mind, when Macbeth appears, going his round of the 
castle to see that everyone is in bed, and that all is ready for the 
deed of darkness. The sight of Macbeth makes him instantly 
think of the king, of whom he speaks totest him. When Macbeth 
answers calmly, he replies, “ All’s well.” But to test him further, 
he mentions the subject that has been uppermost in his own 
thoughts during the days since their strange experience, — 


“‘T dreamt last night of the three weird sisters : 
To you they have show’d some truth.” 


The ensuing conversation, though short, is full of interest and 
significance : — 
Macbeth. I think not of them: 
Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve 
We would spend it in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 
Banquo. At your kind’st leisure. 
Macb. If you shall cleave to my consent, when ’tis, 
It shall make honor for you. 
Ban. So I lose none 
In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchised and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsell’d. 
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Macbeth begins with a falsehood, which is, after all, not false, for 
he is just now thinking of his engagement with the sleeping Dun- 
can. But what can he want to talk over the matter with Banquo 
for, if not to devise some means of bringing the prophecy to pass? 
This is evidently what Banquo understands him to mean, and yet 
he does not warn his friend. He consents to meet him for the 
conference. One more opportunity slips away. More than this, 
he practically gives his consent to allow Macbeth to do what he 
pleases so long as his allegiance is not compromised by fore- 
knowledge, and nothing but silence is required of him. This I 
take to be the interpretation of that last speech. Indeed, what 
else can it mean? Here stands before this keen observer a man 
who is no adept at concealing his emotions. They rise to his face, 
and those who know him well “may read strange matters”’ there. 
And yet, after such a conference as this, where Macbeth has 
promised, “If you shall cleave to” me “it shall make honor for 
you,” Banquo goes off to bed content, and, we trust, dreams of 
the honor that is so soon to come. 

One more opportunity is given him to save himself, and this 
the last. It is too late to save the life of the king, too late to save 
Macbeth from the consequences of his crime, but not too late to 
save Scotland and himself. The crime has been committed; Dun- 
can lies in his chamber, “His silver skin laced with his golden 
blood.” Macduff makes the sudden announcement, — 


“ O Banquo, Banquo ! 
Our royal master’s murder’d 


? 


to which Banquo, in the depths of his surprise and grief, can only 
falter out, — 
“Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself, 
And say it is not so.” 


We are prepared for the next step. Banquo proposes a council 
to “question this most bloody piece of work,” and “know it 
further.” Then follows the most remarkable statement, “Fears 
and scruples shake us.” In heaven’s name, what scruples should 
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a perfectly honorable man be troubled with at such a time as this ? 
Valiant warrior, what fear shakes you? It seems to me that here, 
once more, Banquo has it in mind to tell the council all that he 
knows. His conscience troubles him; he has “scruples” because 
he has not done all that he should have done. As to his fears, he 
fears that he may fail to convince, and so may bring ruin upon 
himself. Alas! his fears get the better of his scruples, and he 
remains silent. The third and last opportunity passes. He is 
“forever knit with a most indissoluble tie” to the fortunes of 
Macbeth. His doom is sealed. 

Through all this we see the easy progress from one opportunity 
to another, the ever tightening cords of temptation, in consequence 
of which it becomes harder to speak out the truth at each succeed- 
ing opportunity, until, the crown once upon Macbeth’s head, speech 
becomes impossible, and the triumph of the weird sisters is complete. 

Before we consider the sad end to which Banquo has brought 
himself, there is one point which needs to be cleared up a little. 
I have indicated that the prophecy of the weird sisters is con- 
stantly in Banquo’s mind. We may need to prove the truth of the 
assertion, and to show the nature of his thoughts upon their words. 
Without entering into the psychology of dreams, we may assert 
that the laws of the association of ideas operate during sleep just 
as during our waking hours, and that the nature of our dreams is 
determined very largely by our habits of thought, the subjects of 
our dreams depending, in a general way, upon the subjects that 
have attracted our most concentrated attention during the hours 
of active consciousness. When, therefore, Banquo tells us that he 
dreams of the weird sisters, we conclude that he has been revolv- 
ing them and their strange prophecy in his mind. 

Again, iii., 1, see how he dwells upon the prophecy : 

“ Yet it was said 
It should not stand in thy posterity, 
But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truths from them — 
As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches shine ’’ — 
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It is a sweet morsel for Banquo to chew upon. “That ‘myself 
shall be the root and father of many kings’ is proved by what I 
see around me.” In the sweetness of that thought, Banquo for- 
gets, for a moment, his usual caution, falls into the snare, and so 
goes out to his death. 

In contrast with these last thoughts, the nature of his musings 
before the death of Duncan was none of the pleasantest. This 
we may learn from the passage already quoted : 

‘“‘ Merciful powers, 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose.” 
While it must be admitted that this passage is capable of the con- 
struction ordinarily put upon it, a devout prayer that he may be 
kept from bad dreams, it is also just as capable of a far different 
construction, one which, if my conception of the character of 
Banquo be correct, is far more in keeping with the remainder of 
the play. It would seem that Banquo is fairly terrified, not only 
by his dreams, but by his waking thoughts as well. Fight against 
them as he will, they will not leave him in peace. It is for this 
reason that he calls upon the “merciful powers” to help him curb 
his thoughts, which have taken a “cursed” turn. Just what the 
thoughts are we may not know. They may be — but what is the 
use of conjecture? Enough for us that they are “cursed,” and 
that the waking thoughts are of the same nature as those that 
throng his brain in dreams. 

We may now glance at the tragic end of the man iii. 3. The 
third murderer seems to me, beyond the shadow of a doubt, to be 
Macbeth himself, though this is not the place to present the 
arguments and proofs. Assuming this to be the case for the 
present, we have in this scene a most dramatic picture. In the 
background we seem to see the bearded, hag-like features of the 
weird sisters, gloating over the destruction that Macbeth, their 
willing, active agent, works upon Banquo, his partner in thought if 
not in act, and we hear their derisive laugh as Banquo falls, not by 
the hand of Macbeth but by his direction. Moreover, that 
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Banquo’s cup may be full, he is permitted to recognize the man 
who is directing his assailants, and with a call to Fleance to avenge 
him and a last curse upon his former partner, “O slave!” he goes 
his silent way. 

It is significant to notice that just here the decline in Macbeth’s 
fortunes begins. Macbeth is no more a favorite with the weird 
sisters than Banquo, being steeped far deeper in guilt than he, for 
Banquo, as we have noted before, has not been wicked. With all 
their subtlety they have not been able to move him from a strictly 
technical obedience to the letter of the law of right doing. It is 
the failure to comprehend that obedience to law is primarily a 
spiritual thing that works so much mischief in the world. 

In this study of Banquo, I have intentionally isolated him, 
disregarding all the interesting questions that might profitably 
engage the attention, and every side issue that might draw us 
from the one central purpose. The question for others to decide 
is whether the case has been proven. 

In closing let me add that whether Shakespeare had in mind 
Banquo as we have just represented him no one can say. This, 
however, can be said: if this is all wrong, and the good and 
virtuous Banquo is the real character, then, Shakespeare made him 
say and do, as well as not say and not do, some things that will 
hardly bear close scrutiny. As a foil to Macbeth he is much 
stronger under the above interpretation ; while Macduff, who is the 
really noble character of the play, shows us what Banquo might 
and should have done had he been true. It is a sad spectacle 
when a man of such noble qualities as Banquo falls from grace. 
The mystery of sin is as deep as ever, but out of the shadow of 
the mystery we may draw some rays of light and comfort in the 
knowledge that, though the way of the transgressor is hard, for 
him who is willing to walk in it a way of escape is always provided. 
Colin S. Buell. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDY PROGRAMME: ‘I. HENRY IV.’ 
I. Tue Historicat Ptor. 


Paper. — The History of the Play. 

Hints : —See the extracts from Holinshed, given in Rolfe’s 
edition, also the account of the period given in any modern Eng- 
lish History. In writing this paper cover the period of the Revolt 
of the Percy Family up to the Battle of Shrewsbury, relating from 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard II.,’ as well as from history, as much as is 
necessary to know of the deposition of Richard and the manner of 
Bolingbroke’s ascent to the throne. Notice that in Act i. 1. the 
historical events are not directly presented; merely is the king 
informed by various lords and gentlemen of the state of affairs in 
his realm. These are almost exactly as Holinshed gives them, but 
cast in a conversational form. What touches are added which 
mark the king’s individuality? In sc. 3 the slight account of Hot- 
spur’s refusal to give up his prisoners and of his demand for 
Mortimer’s ransom, as Holinshed gives it, is developed into a 
stirring scene. Show how finely wrought out is the interplay of 
motives. Point out how much of this scene is entirely original in 
invention. Upon which one of its characters are Shakespeare’s 
energies concentrated? In Act. ii. the first historical scene is the 
third, that is, the personages in this scene are historical and the 
action determined upon is historical, but is there any hint of such 
a scene in Holinshed? Is there any clew as to whom the letter is 
from which Hotspur is reading? Is it merely Shakespeare’s means 
for indicating that many nobles had fallen away from their cause? 
The first scene in Act iii. is worked up from one or two hints in 
Holinshed. What are those hints? And what parts of the 
scene are entirely imaginary? Sc. 2 shows the preparation of the 
king’s side for the coming conflict; has Shakespeare made any 
changes here in the fact supplied? Point out further his usual 
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additions in the way of character development. Act iv. presents 
the rebel camp at Shrewsbury where Hotspur gets news of 
Northumberland’s defection, and of Glendower’s. Upon what 
small grounds has Shakespeare built this scene? Notice how he 
uses every incident as a means to throw in relief Hotspur’s bravery. 
The first scenes in this act have very little from Holinshed to draw 
upon. How is it with the scenes of Act v.? Were Hotspur and 
Hal really of the same age? How long a time in history does this 
play cover? What signs of time are there in it? (See Poet-lore, 
Vol. L., p. 371, Aug., 1889.) 

Points for Study or Short Papers:—1. Explain the allusion 
to the Seven Stars,—2. 13; Phoebus, that “wandering Knight so 
fair,” —14; “ Diana’s foresters,”—23 ; “ Honey of Hybla,”—38 (see 
reference to same in ‘Julius Cesar’); “Changlings”’ and “ Night- 
tripping fairy,”—1. 88; etc. 2. Was Mordake, Earl of Fife, a son 
of Douglas? What mistake does he make here in regard to the 
Earldom of Monteith? (see Rolfe’s edition). 3. “ Now in as low 
an ebb as the foot of the ladder,” etc. What is meant by this? 
(See “Notes and News,” Poet-lore, Apr., '94, for explanation.) 
4. When was artillery invented (i. 1. 57.)? 5. What is the point 
of Hal’s joke about a “buff jerkin?” (He intimates that Falstaff 
being in debt to Dame Quickly, may anticipate the arrest of the 
sheriffs, who wore yellow.) 

Topic for Debate: —Do the additions made to the history in 
this play tend anywhere to the strengthening of the dramatic 
action or only always to the strengthening of character ? 


II. THE CHARACTERS. 


s 


1. Paper.— Bolingbroke. 

Hints : — Trace the history of Bolingbroke through the play of 
‘Richard II.’ Is there a sufficient cause given in the play for 
Richard’s banishment of him? What does history say as to his 
being a traitor to Richard? As to his banishment? Was he 
justified in returning to England with an army? What were the 
elements of strength in Bolingbroke’s character not possessed by 
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Richard? Notice his courtesy to Richard, his temperate way of 
accusing Mowbray. Is his courteous attitude a sign of his kind 
nature or of his policy of gaining power over men? Notice what 
Richard says of him (i. 1. 22); also, what Scroop says of him in 
‘2. Henry IV.’, i. 3. 89. When we see him in ‘1. Henry IV.’ he 
is full of a proposed pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Why did he 
wish to undertake it? Is the cruelty he exercises a political 
necessity of the time or an innate trait? What are his sentiments 
regarding peace ? Were the defections from his standard as justi- 
fiable as those from Richard’s? Was Henry IV., as king, justified 
in his demand that Hotspur should give up his prisoners? Dowden 
says of Bolingbroke that he “possesses every element of power 
except those which are spontaneous and unconscious. He is 
dauntless, but his courage is under the control of his judgment,” 
etc. Illustrate these qualities as pointed out by Dowden, by ex- 
amples of Bolingbroke’s words and actions, and opinions of others 
regarding him in ‘Richard II.,’ ‘Henry IV. and V.’ Is Dowden 
altogether just to Bolingbroke? For example: Does not the king 
show a good deal of heart in his relations with his son, and does 
not Sir Walter Blount show devotion to him? Does the king 
change gradually, as he grows older? What signs are there that 
his conscience pricks him as he grows older? Do you think, how- 
ever, that he had done anything worse than any other powerful 
noble would have done at a time when right was still in great 
measure might ? 

Points: —1. Charles’s Wain — The Constellation of the Great 
Bear. Why Charles? Charles or Churls. Give any interesting 
facts you can find out about this constellation. 2. Charing Cross. 
The last of the famous Eleanor Crosses was erected here. What 
were the Eleanor Crosses? 3. What was the position of a frank- 
lin? 4. What is the superstition in connection with fern-seed ? 
Notice Browning’s use of it in ‘ Sordello,’ Bk. I., 1. 701. 5. Describe 
an English feudal castle such as Warkworth. 6. Was Kate really 
the name of Hotspur’s wife? 7. Give an account of the Boar’s 
Head as it probably appeared. Would it have been possible for a 
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man of Falstaff’s bulk to get behind the arras? How was it hung? 
8. Explain all curious expressions in this act. 

Topic for Debate: —Was Shakespeare’s Bolingbroke a selfish, 
calculating politician, or a talented statesman with only so much 
sternness and cruelty as the times demanded, but with an innate 
tendency to clemency and wisdom in his rule? (See Furnivall on 
Henry IV., as quoted in Rolfe’s edition.) 

2. Paper. — Glendower. 

Hints : — What has history to say of Glendower’s attempts 
against England? Notice how Shakespeare develops his peculiar 
personality from the slight hints in Holinshed, also the develop- 
ment of the magical portents and power. Show the contrast of 
his character with that of Hotspur in the scene at Bangor. Glen- 
dower’s credulity as to his own supernatural powers and his 
consequent conceit considered as just the qualities to arouse scorn 
in the egotistic and imaginative Hotspur. Why should Glendower 
have borne more from Hotspur than anyone else? It seems 
as if he must have possessed what we are in the habit of calling 
natural magnetism for in spite of his brusqueness everybody liked 
him. Was the real Glendower a poet? (See what Knight and 
Verplanck say as quoted in Rolfe’s edition. In Williams’s ‘ Life of 
Glendower’ the influence upon him of the Welsh bards, who circled 
around him, and to whom he was the generous patron and king, is 
prominent. The prophesies by these last of the bards of his rule, 
may be counted on as having greatly affected him). What was 
Shakespeare’s purpose in introducing him —to try his skill upon 
another variety of character, or to show off Hotspur in another 
light? Was superstition more rife in Wales at this time than in 
England? A sketch of the conditions which could make such a 
man as Glendower possible would add interest to the paper. 

Points: —1. The geography of Act iii. Show on the map the 
ground for Hotspur’s quarrel with Glendower. 2. ‘Merlin and 
his Prophesies’: Give an account of Merlin. (See Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Bohn Edition, Malory’s ‘Mort d’ Arthur,’ Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King.’) 3. “Not yours in good sooth! .. . such 
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Sarcenet surety.” Explain these speeches. (See Poet-lore, ‘Such 
Sarcenet Surety,’ Vol. IIL, p. 113, March 1891.) Compare with 
similar passages on swearing in 1 and 2 Henry IV. 4. “The 
heavenly harnessed team,” etc. Explain the allusion. 

Topic for Debate.— Did Shakespeare make of Glendower a 
typical Welshman? Contrast with Sir Hugh Evans in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

3. Paper. — Falstaff and His Companions. 

Hints ; — Characterize Poins and explain Hal’s preference for 
him. Is Falstaff’s explanation of it to be accepted? Is Bardolph 
anything more than a nose? Trace correspondences between 
Dame Quickly and Juliet’s nurse. Her affection for Falstaff and 
appreciation of his wit. Her own unconscious wit, its Malapropisms. 
Is she the original type of the Malaprops and Partingtons? 
Which is the wittier, Falstaff or Hal? What is the chief constit- 
uent of Falstaff’s jokes? —their lack of conscience (and why is 
that amusing), effrontery, unexpectedness, exaggeration? Give 
instances of his pride in his title and rank, the deference of others 
to it and his scorn of those who want something better. Instances 
also of his vanity, boastfulness, folly. Does he ever make the 
mistake of a folly or negligence against himself (although often 
hurting others) until the end of ‘2. Henry IV?’ Then the young 
king turns against him all the gross folly which he and his com- 
panions have never called folly, but have always used as a means 
of cheating others. Trace the expansion of Falstaff’s past from 
1. to 2. HenryIV. The usual fool not appearing in ‘1. Henry IV.’ 
Falstaff seems to be introduced merely to fill his place at first, 
but out of that first scene grows a second, which shows his arrant 
cowardice, mendacity, and quickness of retort in self-defence; and 
later the Prince’s giving him a charge in the war shows up his 
mercenary acts, his shameless self-indulgence, the notion of honor 
he lives up to and so on. (See ‘Was Falstaff Immoral?’ Poet- 
fore, March, 1890.) 

Topic for Debate: —Is Falstaff most wit, dupe or rogue ? 

Points: —1. Classical allusions in the fourth Act: “ Rise from 
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the ground like feathered Mercury.” 2. “A Fiery Pegasus”: 
give the myth as to this. 3. “The fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
and mailed Mars.” 4. Explain the meaning of the archaic words 
(See Rolfe’s Edition.) 5. Slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth : describe the wall hangings of Feudal England. 

Paper. — Hotspur and Hal contrasted. 

Hints : —Is the contrast between Hotspur and the Prince and 
their final struggle the most prominent feature of ‘I. Henry IV?’ 
What argument can you find for this in Shakespeare’s use of the 
history on which the play is founded? Note that the play begins 
with views of Hotspur’s great feat of arms, and that this at 
the same time affords one a glimpse of the Prince. Has he 
moulded circumstances to suit this intention? Note that he 
makes the two rivals of the same age, and that he makes one kill 
the other. Contrast common opinion about the two as shown in 
the king’s speech about them, and collect from the whole play 
what everyone says about them. Notice the two scenes which 
follow on the king’s speech, one of which introduces the Prince 
himself amid the scenes of riot and dishonor; mourned by his 
father, the other introducing Hotspur in a way that shows his fiery 
spirit and ambition. His act of rebellion is the pivot of the play, for 
from it spring not only the events but the characters — for these are 
exhibited by means of the incidents growing out of it — and, also, 
the climax, for that lies in Hal’s slumbering ability, which all these 
incidents are planned to arouse and reveal. Are there any traits 
of Hal’s shown even in his scenes with Falstaff (i. 2 and iv. 4) 
which promise more self-control than Hotspur shows? Does 
Shakespeare show that rumors of the Prince’s worthlessness mis- 
construed him? How much of the Prince’s redemption of himself 
is due to himself, and how much to desperate circumstances? Do 
you think his soliloquy (i. 2. 219, ff) a true statement of the case 
and if so, does it make you esteem the Prince? Is Warwick’s 
explanation truer and more complimentary to Hal? (iv., 4, second 
part, see also pp. 24 and 30, Rolfe’s edition of first part). Justify 
or censure Hal for winking at the robbery; also, for enacting his 
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father’s displeasure with Falstaff. Compare the mock scene with 
the real reprimands of the king and Hal’s real feelings. Which is 
the modester, Hal or Hotspur? Did Hotspur really dislike music 
and poetry? Why does Glendower yield to him, Act iii. sc. 
1and 2? Apply Worcester’s criticism of Hotspur, iii. i. 177-190. 
Show Hotspur’s conduct before the battle. The archbishop’s 
opinion. Was the unopened letter from the archbishop? Do 
Worcester’s and Northumberland’s actions amount to a betrayal of 
Hotspur to his downfall? Was it admirable in Hal or not that he 
was silent upon his defeat of Hotspur and willing to give Falstaff 
the credit of it? Is it Hal’s greatest glory or shame that he 
cropped Hotspur’s “budding honors to make a garland” for his 
own head ? 

Points: —1. Explain the classical allusions of this act. 2. A 
“ Dial’s point,” sc. 3, 84. How did King Henry and his subjects 
tell time? 3. “Though I could scape shot-free at London,” etc. 
(Scene 3. 30.) What is the pun? 4. “Gull,” etc. (i, 60) How 
does this allusion show Shakespeare’s knowledge of natural his- 


tory? (See Rolfe.) 5. “Turk Gregory” (3. 461), who was he?, 
y? ( gory” ( 


6. Unusual words, etc., throughout this act and their meaning. 
Topic for Debate : — Which had the sounder elements of lead- 
ership, the Prince or Hotspur ? 


III. A CHARACTER CONTRAST. 


Paper. — Hotspur and Kate ; Brutus and Portia. 

Hints : —Make a comparison between the English husband and 
wife and the Roman. Notice the utter indifference of Hotspur to 
Kate’s solicitude about him. Also that his manner of not answer- 
ing her questions until he had settled some other matter is evi- 
dently a habit with him and is made fun of as a characteristic trait 
by Hal in ‘1. Henry IV.,’ ii. 4. Does the absorption of Hotspur 
show necessarily any lack of love to Kate on his part? How does 
Brutus receive Portia under similar circumstances during prepara- 
tions for a revolt from the current government? Kate’s replies 
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show her to be a woman of a good deal sharper tongue than 
Portia, but do you think she deserved Hotspur’s unflattering 
opinions of her? Was Kate’s love for Hotspur as fervent as 
Portia’s for Brutus? Notice what she says of him after his death 
in ‘2. Henry IV.,’ ii. 3.9. What indications are there that her 
nature was less sensitive than Portia’s? Why do you think Kate 
‘would not sing for Hotspur? Why did he want her to? Do you 
think that love with Hotspur was merely a side incident in his life ? 
And was Kate one to be satisfied with small favors? Did Portia 
get more because she asked for more, or because she was worthier 
of complete companionship with her husband ? 


IV. Artistic DEsIGN. 


Paper. — The Construction of the Play. 

Hints: —Is this play symmetrically constructed? Has it a 
well-defined dramatic motive leading through the action to a climax? 
(See ‘Dramatic Action and Motive in Shakespeare,’ Poet-lore, 
April, 1894.) Compare with the more unified and finished plot of 
‘Julius Czesar,’ for example, and say if you think it not equal to 
that, and why it is not. Was it written early or late in Shake- 
speare’s career as an author? Do its events grow out of each 
other? Are its incidents or its characters more important? Are . 
the incidents used to bring out character? Is one character used 
to show forth any other? What should you say was the story of 
‘1. Henry IV.,’ summed up briefly—the history of Hotspur’s 
rebellion ; the story of Falstaff’s antics and Hal’s part in them; or 
the rivalry of Hal and Hotspur? To which characters are the 
most lines given? Is this a fair test of the importance of charac- 
ters? Does Shakespeare’s treatment of ‘1. Henry IV.’ exhibit its 
events philosophically or biographically ? Contrast in this respect 
with ‘Julius Czesar.’ 

Topic for Debate: —Is Falstaff, Hal, or Hotspur the hero of 
the play ? 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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FATHERHOOD IN LITERATURE: THE CEDIPUS STORY IN THE GREEK 


DRAMA ; SHAKESPEARE’S ‘LEAR, IBSEN’S ‘BORKMAN.’ 


I. Tue CEpieus MytuH IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


1. Topic for Paper, Discussion, or Classwork. — Early Greek 
Versions. 

Hints : — Homer, the great fountainhead of Greek story, gives 
in the ‘Iliad’ but a passing reference to CEdipus (see Book xxiii., 
679, “Who came to Thebes of yore when CEdipus had fallen to 
his burying”), but in the ‘Odyssey’ (see Book xi., 271, ff.) an 
account which supplies the main elements of the story. Compare 
these with those which appear in Aéschylus. Notice, for instance, 
that the Sphinx, the self-blinding of CEdipus, his exile, the expul- 
sion and woes of his children are lacking in Homer, and, on the 
whole, that the mother is regarded instead of Laius as the source 
of the woe falling upon CEdipus. Also that the relation of GEdipus 
with the ills of his offspring does not appear. Trace out what you 
can of the sphinx element of the story in A‘schylus as growing 
out of the reference in Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony’ (Bohn edition, p. 19), 
and coming out later in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses, (iii., 48.) Corinna, 
one of the famous Greek women poets whose works have been lost, 
is said to have written especially of the conquest of CEdipus over 
the sphinx and the fox, the latter a lost incident in the legend for 
us. If you have access to the books, compare the versions given 
by Pausanias and Apollodorus ; see, also, Pindar’s reference, Olym- 
pian Odes, ii., 35, remembering, of course, that these are later 
records than those of the Greek tragedians. Hesiod refers in 
‘Works and Days’ (Bohn edition, p. 82) to the strife of the sons 
of CEdipus. Notice in particular the moral application as to strife 
which follows this (pp. 85-87). Summarize the story as given by 
“Eschylus in his ‘Seven Against Thebes.’ Show how, although this 
is but the third play (of the ‘Laius’ but a few words remaining, 
and of the ‘CEdipus’ three lines) a clew is given to the mould in 
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which the whole was shaped by a passage in the chorus of this 
third play. From these lines (826-865, “The first ill deed,” etc.) 
it may be reasonably assumed that Aéschylus built his C&dipus 
dramas upon somewhat the same plan as his Agamemnon dramas. 
Show how the idea of an evil set in train by one indulgence on the 
part of Laius, the founder of the house, grows steadily stronger and 
more baleful, till it spreads and brings about its ruin, is in this pas- 
sage exemplified as the groundwork of the plot of Aéschylus. 
Notice the warlike quality of this play; its descriptions of the dif- 
ferent chiefs and the opponents Eteokles appoints to fight against 
them ; how all this in the drama would appeal to the taste of 
Greek warriors, as much as a modern periodical’s war articles do 
to old soldiers. Does this warlike gusto link the play with the 
‘Tliad’ more than with the ‘ Phoenissae’ of Euripides? The tragic 
climax of such a drama as the ‘Seven Against Thebes,’ is in the 
opposition of the two brothers who kill each other, ending thus, 
with the murderous hate of its heirs, the woes of a house which 
had sinned against itself. Contrast this ethical coloring of the 
story, as Aéschylus tells it, with the bare versions given earlier by 
Homer and by Hesiod. Discuss the likelihood of Hesiod’s com- 
ment on virtue and moralization upon strife (before referred to) 
having led toward the vital application of them to this story by 
fEschylus. Notice that what was merely a general moral homily 
in Hesiod is incorporated in a lifelike way in this story by Aéschylus. 
Ask, in this light, how far the old Hebrew idea of “the sins of the 
father being visited upon the children” is, also, a Greek concep- 
tion. Notice, finally, that at the close of this play of A®schylus, 
after the contentious spirit of the house has wrought itself out in 
the death struggle of the two brothers, the hatred is revived by the 
decree to honor the one corpse and dishonor the other, and a new 
element is introduced in the loving loyalty of Antigone toward the 
more luckless side of the divided house. 

Query for Discussion : — What is the dominant idea impressed 
upon the story of CEdipus by Aeschylus? Is his conception of the 
Nemesis pursuing the house more moral than fatal ? 
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2. Topic.—Sophokles’s Way of Telling the Story. 

Hints : —Illustrate the full flowering of the early story in Soph- 
okles. Notice that the most direct carrying on of the influence 
of AEschylus that can be traced (since but one of the CEdipus plays 
by AEschylus is extant), appears in the ‘Antigone’ of Sophokles, 
the final drama of his trilogy, corresponding to ‘ The Seven Against 
Thebes.’ The main material of A®schylus, the war of Polyneikes 
and his allies against Eteocles is treated by Sophokles as sub- 
ordinate to the dispute between Kreon and Antigone over the 
burial of Polyneikes. This, which was the supplementary element 
in AEschylus is expanded and added to by Sophokles, the part of 
Hzmon and his fate being Sophokles’ special creation ; while the 
main material of Aéschylus is disposed of by Sophokles by descrip- 
tion in a chorus. 

In ‘CEdipus the King’ Sophokles unfolds the story of the life 
and lot of CEdipus with artful gradualness, revealing his fate step 
by step and with marked irony, the gist of that irony consisting in 
showing him his helplessness as a human being in the larger grasp 
of predestined events 

What dramatic appropriateness is there in the distressing 
laceration of his own eyes by CEdipus? Is so painful an occur- 
rence as this unusual in classic tragedy? Compare it with the 
putting out of Gloster’s eye in ‘ Lear,’ which has been criticised as 
a monstrosity of romantic tragedy. Why, then, should Sophokles, 
commonly accounted the most fastidious of dramatists, have found 
it advisable to introduce it? Possibly because it was already a part 
of the myth; possibly he himself introduced it as a bit of sym- 
bolism, suiting the irony of the situation; Tiresias having been 
blind physically has seen spiritually, and warned C&dipus, who, 
when he sees spiritually, like Tiresias, whom he had flouted, scorns 
his fleshly eyes and stands at the close of the drama almost as a 
symbolic monument of the vanity of human acuteness, he who had 
read the riddle of the Sphinx standing self-cursed and self-exiled. 

Recapitulate the sequel as told in ‘CEdipus at Colonus.’ Does 
Sophokles represent CEdipus as deserving his woes any more in 
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the second than in the first play? What is the inference from his 
representing him as knowingly relentless to his sons, delighting in 
their misfortunes, and cursing them, and yet being sanctioned by 
the gods, and vindicated by them; while in the first play he does 
no evil intentionally, yet rests beneath the shadow of the doom: of 
the Gods? Probably the first inference may be that Sophokles’s 
point of view was not like ours at all; and thence a second infer- 
ence may be drawn that not human intention which with us quali- 
fies our idea of wrong, but a conventional transgression of some 
sort constituted sin in the eyes of Sophokles. Not alone of 
ignorantly marrying in the forbidden degree of relationship, but 
of a self-importance the gods resented was CEdipus guilty. He 
was “impious” in Greek eyes rather than sinful in ours. Is the 
part he played towards his sons in ‘CEdipus at Colonus’ intended 
to be that of one taking revenge, as it would seem to us, or of an 
avenger of a prescribed order, an instrument in the hands of the 
gods? 

Query for Discussion: How is it that Sophokles can put the 
responsibility for all events entirely on the gods, and yet make 
religiousness the characteristic of the play ? 

3. Topic. — Euripides’s Interpretation of the Myth. 

Hints : — Of Euripides’s trilogy on the C£dipus Story only a 
fragment from his ‘ CEdipus ’ remains, and the play variously entitled 
in different translations, ‘The Phoenissze,’ or ‘The Phoenician 
Virgins,’ or ‘The Trojan Women.’ This corresponds in the main 
to the part of the C&dipus story told by A¢schylus in ‘The Seven 
Against Thebes.’ It is evident, however, that the original story 
has been re-modelled in many ways. Trace out and state the 
differences: ¢. g. the confinement of CEdipus by his own sons; 
Jocasta’s omission to hang herself, and her continued part in the 
play until her different death; the introduction of entirely new 
characters and situations such as the Tutor Mencekeus and the 
scenes in which they figure. Note that it is not clear, in Sopho- 
kles’s play, just why CEdipus is suddenly exiled after having been 
permitted to stay and indeed, restrained from going, as at first he 
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desired. Notice also, that the curse of his sons by C&dipus is 
made natural by their having kept him close in the palace to hide 
the family disgrace from the public; and that their destruction is 
not directly willed by him at the time when their peril is pressing, 
and is a cause of mourning when they perish, while by Sophokles 
CEdipus is represented as able to cause success to Polynices but 
rejoicing in his ruin. Show the effect of this different manage- 
ment of the story on its supernatural elements. Contrast es- 
pecially the close of the whole in Sophokles and in Euripides— 
the one story ending in a divine glorification of CEdipus, the other 
in the merely human pathos of a blind man’s exile led by a daughter 
so strong-hearted that she restrains the old king from nursing his 
faded renown. Show also how the final words of Kreon add a 
touch of contrast which enhances the pitiful irony of the fate of 
the two exiles. 

Query for Discusston.—Is the characteristic of Euripides’s 
point of view irreligiousness or lifelikeness ? 

4. Yopic.— Character in the three Greek versions. 

Hints : —Is Eteokles represented by Aéschylus as a morally 
responsible person acting as he does from obvious motives, or as 
an instrument of the fate predestined to fall upon his house? 
Show what measure of personality he gives the two sisters. 
Compare with the spirited expansion of their characters by Sopho- 
kles, particularly as to Antigone. 

Notice that Euripides seems to reflect upon A¢schylus for 
making Eteokles’s main talk with his men (7. e. the “Soldier” 
representing his forces) a detailed description of the seven chiefs 
and their arms, etc., and of their seven opponents inside the walls ; 
for the younger dramatist makes his Eteokles hold a rapid dialogue 
with his uncle, Kreon, on the plan of campaign and say that to 
mention the name of each would be too great a delay with the 
enemy encamped under their very walls. This description 
Euripides gives to the Tutor, who enlightens a woman’s idle 
curiosity while he criticises the foibles of women in a life-like 
manner. .Notice also the talk Euripides arranges between the 
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two brothers, and with their mother striving to intervene, and the 
effect of all this in portraying their characters. 

Compare the (Cé&dipus, Jokasta, Antigone, and Kreon of 
Sophokles and Euripides. Is Antigone Sophokles’s most individ- 
ualized character? Of course neither A‘schylus nor Euripides, 
with but one play each left, have as good a chance to make clear 
to us what their conception of CEdipus was; but, as well as 
appears, show the main differences. Does the comparatively 
passive nature of CEdipus, as shown by Sophokles in ‘C&dipus the 
King,’ tend against the portrayal of strong character? Does his 
individuality come out more strongly in ‘Q&dipus at Colonus ?’ 
Why is C&dipus made to strike the shepherd? Is it a sign of royal 
despotism and bad temper or great suppression and excitement ? 
Notice that Euripides’s characterization of CEdipus as capable of 
mourning over his sons is similar to that of A¢schylus’s. See in 
the ‘Seven Against Thebes,’ the passage already cited as betraying 
the plan of the whole trilogy, “When he, hapless one! came to 
knowledge of his ill-starred marriage, impatient of his pain, with 
frenzied heart he wrought a two-fold ill” (blinding himself and 
cursing his sons); he is made to add, “and now I tremble lest the 
swift Erinnys bring it to pass.”’ 

Contrast the Jokasta of Sophokles, whose skeptical attitude as 
to the oracle makes her so interesting, and whose final conviction 
shown in her utter silence and her instant self-sentence is so ter- 
rible, with the Jokasta of Euripides, whose motherhood is empha- 
sized especially. 

Query for Discussion.— Do Aéschylus and Sophokles show 
themselves to be more artistic playwrights than Euripides in 
making their personages have such characters as will enhance their 
different plots? Or, is it the new and more peculiar virtue of 
Euripides as a playwright that he lets his modelling of his plot be . 
governed by the characters of his personages ? 

5. Topic: — Plot in the Greek Plays. 

Hints : —The increasing unifying of all events and all words, 
concentrating everything to bear on one point, — the revelation of 
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his fate to CEdipus is the marked excellence of Sophokles’s plot. 
Show in detail the steps by which this irresistible artistic illumina- 
tion of the plot is brought about. Is the ‘C&dipus at Colonus’ 
equally as consummate in this unification of the plot as ‘CEdipus 
the King?’ Does the nature of the events composing the plot of 
the second play permit an equal artistry in this respect? Why 
not? Observe that CEdipus is steering for two points in the 
second play,—Polyneikes’s discomfiture and his own glorious end— 
as the consummation of his God-driven fate. Are these knit 
together closely enough, or are they of a nature to give the same 
intellectual suspense to an audience as the clearing up of the 
mystery of the plot of the first play? Is the plot of the second 
play intended to awaken a vaguer and more mystical emotion ? 

Contrast with the plot of Euripides as to effects and probable 
design. In the initial revelation of the fate decreed by the oracle 
there can, of course, be no comparison, since this part of Euripides’s 
plot is lost. (It is not certain that the lost ‘Cnomaus’ and 
‘Chrysitopus ’ of Euripides belonged with his lost ‘CEdipus.’) It 
is evident, however, that the plot of the ‘Phoenissze’ is utterly 
lacking in the element of religious awe or paternal dignity and 
authority, which are precisely the ends plotted for by Sophokles. 
Show what Euripides’s plot does shape toward, and how it accom- 
plishes its different design. 

Queries for Discussion. — Is the grim fatality of Aéschylus, the 
concentration and symmetry of Sophokles, or the varied, fluent 
realism of Euripides the most effective? If all are viewed as 
betraying different stages in the evolution of the Greek Drama, 
can you find a distinct pleasure in each which is better than dis- 
criminating against any? 


II. THe CEpipus MytH In FOLk-.Lore. 


Topic.— The Fatal Child in Folk-lore. 
Hints : — According to the solar school of mythology, the idea 
of the fatal child, such as CEdipus was doomed to be to his father: 
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Laius, grows out of the cosmic myth of the warfare of day and 
night. Day, the child of Night, only lives by the death of the 
parent, Night; or else to-day’s Sun is the child of yesterday’s 
Sun and kills it in order to live. 

In Greek mythology Zeus (or Jupiter, as the Romans called 
him) was one of these fatal children. Give the story of his 
preservation by his mother and his dethronement of Kronus. 
Also the story of Zeus and Métis, and Athene’s subsequent share 
in the conspiracy to dethrone Zeus. So, also, Perseus kills his 
grandfather, Akrisios, as had been prophesied. Paris, too, was a 
fatal child. (See Cox’s ‘Myths of the Aryan Nation,’ and Fiske’s 
‘Myths and Myth-Makers,’ for further hints and information.) 
Myths of fatal children may be collected also from Teutonic lore. 
Bring out the resemblances to the CEdipus story and show these 
as bases of the literary treatment. 

Queries for Discussion.— Does the fact that no precautions 
taken on the part of the parents to destroy these troublesome 
children ever succeed prove that the idea had its origin in some 
immutable cosmic law? How does the variation in the incidents 
show the imaginative power of the poets? 


III. THe CEpreus MorivE In SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ LEAR.’ 


(For a special study of Shakespeare’s ‘ Lear,’ by itself, which 
should precede the following comparative literary study with the 
Greek plays and with the modern play contrasted with these, see 
the Study Programme for ‘ Lear’ already given in Poet-lore, Vol. X., 
p. 95, New Year Number, 1808.) 


IV. Tue Evo.uTion oF IDEALS. 


1. Zopic.— The Gods According to the Greeks Compared 
with Shakespeare. 

Hints : —Is the conception of God implied by AZschylus identi- 
cal with his notion of the Erinnys, or does his play tend to regard 
the Fates as the instrument of a higher power? Is his god ethical, 
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a rewarder and condemner of a human being as doing good or ill ? 
Notice that Laius having chosen self-indulgence, in consequence of 
that act, necessity or Fate is bound to bring about his ruin. 
(See ‘ Religious Ideas of Aéschylus,’ Poet-lore, August-September, 
1892, and Campell’s ‘Religion in Greek Drama’ for further 
suggestions). Is the God of Sophokles conceived as having 
the same regard for justice? Is his punishment dependent upon 
the motive or choice of any wrongdoer? Show how in CEdipus’s 
case his doom works quite independently of any conscious wrong- 
doing on his part, and without any imputation of Laius as 
culpable. To Sophokles the wrong lay apparently in the acts 
themselves —the killing of a father by a son and the marriage 
of the mother —and not in responsibility for the acts. The first 
words of the chorus seem to echo the writer’s notion of good 
deeds as those whose purity is predestined and fathered by God 
alone; but it also suggests that if good exists apart from man’s 
will, so, also, evil may, and that, on such a supposition, man’s virtue 
consists merely in subjection to God’s decree. See CEdipus’s own 
rehearsal of his innocence of any wrongdoing in his speech to 
Kreon in ‘Q£dipus at Colonus.’ Is this conception of evil less 
moral, with relation to man, than that of Aéschylus, since it is not 
calculated to educe from man his active virtues, but merely sub- 
mission to his fate, whatever it be? Does this conception tend to 
separate religious and ethical virtue? Examine in the light of the 
third chorus the religious and ethical implications of the play, and 
compare with Euripides as well as A‘schylus with respect to their 
finding the fountainhead of the ills of the family in a human negli- 
gence. Notice Jocasta’s opening speech. Also her closing words 
through which Euripides intimates with his characteristic irony 
that it would be wise in the gods to be juster and not suffer the 
same man always to be unfortunate. Does he suggest further, 
that the acccomplishment of these ills may be human instead of 
divine, by his omission of the religious mystery surrounding the 
death of CEdipus which aggrandizes him in Sophokles and his sub- 
stitution for this of a humble and realistic ending ? What bearing on 
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the ethical purport of his play has the incident Euripides introduces 
of Kreon’s unwillingness to yield his son to save the city and 
Menecekeus’s willing sacrifice? Does it suggest indirectly an 
unfavorable comment on the refusal of Laius to save his house 
from the foretold ills at any cost to himself? Notice, however, if 
this added incident is considered as reflecting upon the original 
CEdipus myth, by repeating it in a very different light, that it is 
ironical in its implication; since instead of the misfortunes that 
came to CEdipus from his father, victory came to Kreon, although 
he was more culpable than CEdipus, through his son. 

In what does the religious element of ‘ Lear’ consist? Sooth- 
saying and Destiny in the four dramatists. Compare the religious 
confidence in the oracle in the Greek plays with the vague super- 
stitiousness it has developed into in Gloster’s half-hearted fear of 
eclipses as portents of evil and of the displeasure of the elements 
upon him on account of his illegitimate son, Edmund. Does 
Shakespeare express his view in Edmund’s comment (i. 2. 128 ff.) 
on his father’s speech? Or, is it likelier that he sees the element 
of truth in both views? Compare the situation with that of the 
Laius and CEdipus legend, as given in A‘schylus. Trace out the 
subtle religious implications of Lear’s speeches on fate and fortune. 
See Lear’s last comment on the great question of fate (v. 3. 14-20) 
and note that Shakespeare makes Lear leave this an open question. 

Queries for Discussion.—Is Shakespeare’s attitude closer to 
that of Euripides than of Sophokles? Does Euripides show the 
highest development in his conception of ethics, as like that of 
“Eschylus, in being based on human responsibility ; and in his idea 
of God, as like that of Sophokles, based on the inscrutableness by 
human powers of the great trend of events? If Shakespeare and 
Euripides are most closely allied in regarding God in his relations 
with man as not beyond the scrutiny of human judgment, and yet 
not to be conceived as confined to human notions of justice, in 
what respects does Shakespeare show an advance upon Euripides ? 

2. Topic.—Fatherhood in the Greek Plays and in Shakespeare. 

Hints : — Show the relations exhibited by the fathers to their 
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sons in these plays. The emphasis placed on the father’s respon- 
sibility to his family by the three Greeks is accompanied by a 
difference in the stress each lays on the subservience of the son to 
the father. Examine these points in the three Greek versions. 
Notice, for example: In Aéschylus, it is the lament of the chorus 
(ll. 956 ff.) that the evil-doing of Eteokles and Polyneikes is in 
having borne against their father’s house the fatal spear ; in Sopho- 
kles, after CEdipus learns what his own evil-doing is, he laments it 
as sin against his father and mother. In a word, evil against 
posterity is ignored as compared with evil against ancestry, and 
this view, it is to be noticed, is rendered still more prominent in 
Sophokles through his not bringing out, as A®schylus does, the 
ethical side of the story, z. ¢., the root, in the sin of Laius, of the 
tragedy. Compare with Euripides, who has so altered the story 
that his CEdipus finds no satisfaction in his power to curse the 
future of his house, but laments his sons. Still more, Euripides 
makes his Antigone indicate the new moral that C&dipus is 
responsible and to be reproached for the evil falling on his sons. 
(See her dialogue with her father over their dead bodies. See 
her significant speeches, p. 128, Bohn edition.) 

Query for Discusston.—Is Shakespeare less wise than Euripides 
in exemplifying in the fortunes of Lear and Gloster this moral 
responsibility toward posterity? Does he show this the more 
unequivocally in the relations of Gloster with Edmund and Edgar 
than of Lear towards his family ? 

3. Topic—Sonship as Conceived by the Greeks and Shake- 
speare. 

Hints :—On this other phase of the general question, on the 
attitude of the sons toward their fathers instead of their fathers 
toward them, examine, now, the acts and motives of the sons in 
the Greek and the English plays. Seek especially for the qualities 
belonging to them as men, having for example ; in Aéschylus notably, 
the responsibility of warring for the honor and safety of their 
house and city, or for the maintenance or attainment of their own 
mastery and glory as leaders and warriors; in Sophokles, both 
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Eteokles and Polyneikes grasping at exclusive sovereignty and 
seeking to use their father as an aid in their desire to triumph 
over each other ; in Euripides, each seeking to justify his position 
with relation to his country and to blame the other as unjust and 
self-seeking. In Shakespeare the two sons, Edmund and Edgar, 
seem to present each in his own person, the one the most selfish 
and unevolved ideal of the prerogatives of sonship, the other the 
most unselfish and evolved ideas of its duties. Edgar reveals a 
moral development so far beyond the best hinted at in the Greek 
plays for sons, that almost his only prototype in the Greek plays 
appears in the daughters. In what respect does he exhibit this 
moral development ? 

Portray the character of the sons as shown in the plays. 
From which of the three Greek dramas do we derive the more 
individualized notions of the sons? Notice the death scene of the 
brothers in Euripides, as told by the messenger, their love for 
their mother and sister, their semi-reconciliation by death hinted 
at in the last words of Polyneikes. Is he more rational and more 
affectionate than Eteokles? What comparisons and contrasts can 
be made between them and Edmund and Edgar in ‘ Lear ?’ 

Queries for Discussion. — What traces of similarity are there 
in the Edgar of Shakespeare to the Antigone of the C&dipus 
story? How far do Shakespeare and Euripides lay themselves 
open to the charge that they make goodness passive? Is good- 
ness necessarily passive or only in its earlier phases of personal 
development ? 

4. Topic.— Daughterhood According to the Three Greek 
Dramatists and Shakespeare. 

Hints : — Show the part of the daughters in the Greek plays, 
for example; in A¢schylus it seems to be confined to claiming 
protection from the valor of the brothers and to giving them honor 
after death ; in Sophokles, to tending upon CEdipus when there is no 
one else to whom he is of use to care for him, and to honoring their 
brother after death, gaining thus, as Polyneikes claims, the praise 
“no whit inferior for your love to me, than that ye now get frov 
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him for whom ye now labor.” The individuality and personal force 
of the Antigone of Sophokles is much stronger than that of the 
Antigone of AEschylus, but does it have a wider field of exercise 
or does it meet with more recognition from CEdipus and others ? 

How is it in Euripides? Notice the progress in importance of 
the woman’s words as evidenced in Sophokles by Antigone’s 
advice to her brother, in Euripides by her advice to her father. 
Motherhood as an active element, absent in the two older drama- 
tists is prominent in Euripides. See Jocasta’s counsel of her sons 
at the great crisis of peril to the state, and her wise cautions 
against royalty and for equality. Antigone joins with her mother 
in this counsel of the warriors and in the attempt to forestall 
warfare. Notice that Jocasta calls Antigone out to the duties of 
a larger life, and that she answers significantly and with convic- 
tion, “Lead . . . we must not delay.” (p. 121, Bohn Edition.) 

Trace throughout the play the tokens of what her father calls 
“the excellency of her mind,” and the authority it gives her as a 
leader. Observe that although the character of Antigone in all 
the plays is strong and interesting, there is a progression percepti- 
ble. In Aéschylus there is much of the Oh! and Ah! of idle 
lament. In Sophokles, she is bidden not to lament. In Euripides 
she takes a stoical view of facts and stimulates CEdipus to do so. 

Compare her character as to the capacity for calm logic and 
quiet reserve power as well as loyalty evinced in her last three 
speeches, with the Cordelia of Shakespeare. Antigone’s rebuke 
of CEdipus by her words, in Cordelia becomes a rebuke to her 
father by her act, also. 

Query for Discussion.— Does Shakespeare’s ‘Lear’ show an 
advance over all of the foregoing plays in its conception of 
daughterhood and womanhood as capable both of the selfishness 
and cruelty of the sons of CEdipus as evidenced in Regan and 
Goneril, and of the strength and loyalty of the daughter of CEdipus 
as evidenced to the utmost in Cordelia? 

5. Zopic—The Position of State and People in the Greek 
Plays and in Shakespeare. 
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Hints :—Is there any development traceable from the first to 
the latest of the Greek dramas in the ideas held of the State or the 
People? Or is there any expansion of the importance of the world 
outside the palace? Trace any such variations. Observe, for 
instance, that in the original conception of the story by AEschylus of 
the sin of Laius against the State, and, also, in Sophokles’s drama 
it is cause for congratulation that the City of Thebes is preserved 
despite the misfortunes of the sons of GEdipus. In Aéschylus the 
closing semi-chorus is of two minds about the event, the common 
sympathies of humanity with the State on the one side, represent- 
ing one party, and with the exaltation of Eteokles over Polyneikes 
on the other side representing another party; while Antigone 
represents not only sisterly loyalty, but a conception of the com- 
mon feelings of humanity as not necessarily bound to the idea of 
loyalty or tothe State. In Sophokles Antigone is spoken of as the 
“last lone scion of the kingly race” and she seems thence to 
gain authority to disobey Kreon, thus being identified with royal 
right rather than with the common feelings of humanity, with which 
“Eschylus allies her and her disobedience of Kreon. 

In Euripides how is it? Does he make Antigone’s act of revolt 
and her whole attitude at the end of the play, independent both of 
the city’s claim to allegiance, and of her father’s claim to royalty? 
See especially her last three speeches. Notice the enlarging circle 
of personages outside of the royal family of Thebes in the plays of 
Sophokles, and still more in Euripides. Do you suppose this to 
be due to the improvement in stage effects in Greece, which per- 
mitted more characters to take part in the scene than earlier? Or 
was this improvement itself influenced by more democratic condi- 
tions in Athens? Contrast with the Shakespearian stage in this 
respect. What reference to the state or to the people is there in 
‘Lear.’ Notice in Shakespeare how far the separation of the idea of 
the people and of the State prevails, in comparison with the Greek 
plays. Is the State equal to the Kingdom in all the plays? What 
traces are there of a conception of the State as equal to the 
People, of whom the King is merely the representative ? 
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Query for Discusston.—Is Sophokles the strongest exponent of 
the State as a supreme religious institution, and Shakespeare, the 
strongest exponent of Personality? Or is Kent Shakespeare’s 
representative of national loyalty ? 


IV. FATHERHOOD IN A MoDERN DRAMA. 


1. Zopic.— The New Moral Ideals Implied in Ibsen’s ‘ Bork- 
man.’ 

Hints : — Summarize the characters and situations presented 
in ‘John Gabriel Borkman.’ For suggestions in this see Poet- 
lore, Spring Number, 1897, p. 302. Does Ibsen portray in Bork- 
man the Nineteenth Century capitalistic way of selling one’s soul 
to the devil? Is the play an exposition of the selfishness, cor- 
rupting all respect for the rights and property, and for the legitimate 
selfishness of others, which must increasingly absorb the man who 
would exercise great social power and bea leader? Does it inti- 
mate that to serve society well, even in material affairs, one must 
serve one’s self well in spiritual aims? Is the supremacy of the 
spiritual life of each individuality as opposed to the sacrifice of per- 
sonality, either for material or social good, the implied moral of 
Ibsen’s play? Contrast its exemplification of sonship and father- 
hood with that of the Greek and Shakespearian plays. Why is 
Borkman represented as being punished for sacrificing his own 
love and personal life to benefit society? Was not his desire to 
develop the mines and manufactures and other industries of his 
country really a benevolent one? Can his experience be said to 
be treated by Ibsen as simply the presentation of a philanthropist’s 
fate? Are the relations of a man to his family or to his town the 
more important ? How far is a child justly liable to champion his 
father’s cause, or exonerate the ill-fame of his family ? 

Queries for Discussion.—Is Erhart selfish? Is it selfishness 
to resist the selfishness of others? Or is it a service rendered 
society ? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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QUESTIONS ON ‘MACBETH.’ 


Tue following questions were made for the Greek Ethics Club 
of St. Louis, and sent to Poet-lore by Mr. W. L. Sheldon, the 
leader of the club, and lecturer of the St. Louis Ethical Society: 

1. The Weird Sisters: Why does Shakespeare make them 
real, instead of introducing them to Macbeth in a dream? What 
do they stand for in the play? 

2. Which one has the more conscience, Macbeth or Lady 
Macbeth? What utterances or what actions prove it? 

3. Why does Macbeth see the ghost of Banquo and not the 
ghost of Duncan? 

4. How do you explain Macbeth’s hesitancy before the 
murder, and his resolute energy and audacity about everything, 
afterwards ? What is the clue to the great change in the will 
power of Macbeth ? 

5. What is the difference between Lady Macbeth and the two 
sisters in ‘King Lear ?’ 

6. What breaks Macbeth down at last? Is it the failure of 
the prophecy or something else? Find the passage illustrating it. 

7. In what does Macbeth’s punishment consist? What one 
word says it all? 

8. Is there anything grand about Macbeth himself which 
makes you admire him even when he is most in ruins? 

9. Which is the most real character, Macbeth or Lady 
Macbeth ? Which one has the more spirituality and which one is 
nearer the brute? 

10. If Lady Macbeth was a “bundle of nerves,” were those 
nerves akin to the spiritual or the physical side of the woman? 

11. Was Macbeth a coward? If he was a coward, how do 
you explain his bravery in battle ; if he was not a coward, how do 
you explain his hesitancy and scruples ? 

12. Why does Lady Macbeth walk in her sleep, but not see 
ghosts, like Macbeth ? 
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13. What really broke Lady Macbeth down at the end? 
Was it the same cause which broke down Macbeth himself ? 

14. What was the punishment meted out to Lady Macbeth? 
Was it the same that came to Macbeth the man? 

15. Banquo, was he, too, ambitious? What saved 47m from 
yielding to the temptation of the Weird Sisters? What one qual- 
ity did he possess which was not possessed by Macbeth ? 

16. Malcolm and MacDuff: Were they weak or cowardly in 
fleeing for their lives? Did anything justify MacDuff in leaving 
his family ? 

17. What is there essentially grand about the play of 
‘Macbeth,’ more than the ordinary point that “murder will out ?” 


4 eh 


‘CYRANO DE BERGERAC’: WHAT IT IS ANDIS NOT. 


Is the fame of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ in this country as a 
serious drama an unintentional joke perpetrated by M. Rostand’s 
Gallic wit on the lumbering Anglo-Saxon mind ? 

The American public likes the play because Paris has. Such 
power perennial to impose her caprices belongs still, as of old, to 
the magnetic city. Doubtless, also, it likes the play for a few other 
reasons. But does it like it as Paris does, or rather as the poet 
meant it to be liked? 

“Well! what if it does not?” Dol hear you ask? I answer, 
“Nothing, except that whatever pleasure it may get out of the play, 
it does not get the more exquisite fun it might get. To like a play 
for what it is not, moreover, is bad for literature and the progress 
of public taste.” 

I may be wrong, but having qualified myself by chuckling 
continuously on my way through M. Rostand’s play, I suspect, 
nay, I believe, that nothing could be zsthetically funnier than this 
play is, save the sentiment, au grand sérieux, that has been 
lavished upon it as if it were a real drama instead of a satirical 
extravaganza. 
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For the central events, about which the pictorial and “ fetching ” 
details of the first, the second, and the fourth acts are thickly 
clustered, the merry poet has gone to the annals of the historic 
Cyrano; and these he has broidered with a light hand and woven 
into a whole with certain variegated patches, due apparently to his 
own invention, and elaborated in the third and fourth acts to the 
enhancement of the total effect. The interdiction of Montfleury 
so amusingly worked up in Act i. is the first of these central facts 
borrowed from historical records. Cyrano’s herculean defense of 
Ligniére from the hundred cutthroats, the rumor of which glorious 
bravado mingles its fumes with the appetizing reek of the ‘ Rétisserie 
des Poétes’ in Act ii, is the second of these historical incidents, 
This not even M. Pierre Brun seems to gainsay, who has devoted 
seven years, “the shortest and best of his life,’’ he says, to 
disentangling the historical from the legendary Cyrano. Yet what 
cultured English reader or hearer will fail to take it, with a grain 
of salt, as one of the humors of all ages and all nations, akin to 
that enormous prowess of Falstaff, at Gadshill, related, with no loss 
by repetition, at a certain English Rétisserie, the Boarshead in 
Eastcheap? The siege of Arras in 1640, is the actual incident 
made the memorable excuse in Act iv. for the prodigious Gascon- 
nading of the cadets, and of that arch-Gascon, that grandson of 
Rabelais, and brother of Daudet’s Tartarin, Cyrano himself. 

The rollicking hyperbole, the color far too high for reality with 
which M. Rostand has heightened the effectiveness of all this 
historic part of his material is alone enough to release him from 
the imputation of having himself taken his Cyrano as seriously as 
his public has. He has employed his historic sense in the rehabil- 
itation of seventeenth century Paris; but neither merely as a 
savant nor merely as a poet, nor even as a dextrous playwright, 
but rather as all three combined, plus the most important factor of 
all in the work —namely, as a satirist, has he permeated the 
whole story with irony. This irony peeping out in his clever 
manipulation of the historical part of his framework is revealed in 
all its poignant intentionalness in the invented parts. I have taken 
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these parts to be, the balcony scene of the third act ‘ Le Baiser de 
Roxane,’ as he calls it, and the last act, ‘La Gazette de Cyrano.’ 
Having reached these conclusions with the help of my own 
literary nose, following the scent by internal evidence, I observed 
with the greater pleasure afterwards that the research of the 
specialist, to wit M. Pierre Brun, as expressed in La Revue Bleue, 
corroborated with scientific external evidence, these guesses of 
insight. “I am sure,” he writes, and I translate, “that the 
Neuvilette killed during the siege of Arras was named Christophe 
and was never the rival of Cyrano with his wife Madeleine 
Robineau — and not Roxane Robin,” and that she had “ quite other 
relations with the dying Bergerac than to try to convert him to 
God in company with Margaret, Mother in Jesus, and with 
Catherine de Cyrano, in religion Sister St. Hyacinthe. . . . But 
M. Rostand had stage scenes to make, so Bergerac appears as;the 
lover of Roxane, a Précieuse never before catalogued.” 

It is precisely in these invented parts, which are absolutely 
unsuited to the seventeenth century character of the real Cyrano, 
of course, that the design of the playwright can be unquestionably 
traced. Inthe balcony scene the sentimentality of the artificial 
lover of the old school and the exacting whims of a précteuse are 
exquisitely ridiculed. The poses of antiquated romance are re- 
called to mind and they are re-staged here so as to lay bare before 
the modern eye their archaic quality. The irony is developed to 
the point of rendering this lapsed sentimentality not merely comical 
but at times almost farcical — the levity of the treatment, despite 
a cleverly contrasting instant or two when Cyrano betrays his own 
earnestness, being at the opposite pole from the impassioned 
seriousness of the Shakespearian scene it recalls. To break the 
fair unity of such a love-passage as the balcony scene in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ to cut in two the physical beauty of the youth in 
Romeo, and the spiritual beauty lent his speeches by the ripe poet, 
and to personify each of these, is virtually what the French, poet 
has done. He has made of the one half, Christian, the clumsy- 
tongued, fair and lusty animal, and of the other half, Cyrano, ugly, 
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but mature of phrase if not of mind. Still, further, he has made a 
Juliet of the Hotel Rambouillet, a précteuse enamored not of the 
artist but of art, hankering rather for the wit which love incites 
than for love itself. The humor this situation involves is tickling 
to the last degree. Shall we spoil the comedy by taking it in dead 
earnest? When Christian utters his bald “I love you!” and on 
encouragement can but reiterate this trite simplicity, and Roxane, 
with closed eyes, expecting thrills from the rhapsody that halts, 
cries out impatiently, “ That is the subject, work it up, work it 
up!” and when she bursts scornfully upon his stammering at- 
tempts with her, “Oh! Do labyrinthinize your feelings!” are we 
not to laugh? Again, when Cyrano, acting as Christian’s proxy, 
pours out his dextrously be-rhymed emotions too successfully, till 
Roxane, mollified, deceived, makes the proposition to descend to 
him or for him to ascend to her, and throws him into a panic lest 
she behold him and his nose, are we not to laugh? And when 
he is made to ask for a kiss, thanks to Christian’s crude desires, 
interjected in the cooing duet with an unpoetical rushing to the 
point that again almost threatens to unmask them both and spoil 
their game, so that Cyrano is forced to ward it off in vain, with 
outrageous quirks and conceits about a kiss being the rosy dot on 
the z of the verb azmer, are we to take this petty prettiness, on a 
level with the example of superficial metaphor given in the school 
Rhetorics — “Night draws the mantle of the dark about her, and 
pins it with a silver star,”-— are we to take this burlesque as poetry 
meant to be genuinely admired? And, finally, when all these 
fopperies of verse have frittered themselves out to the purpose 
both of deterring and goading the deluded Roxane till she bids her 
gallant up to her to take the kiss she never would have given 
either one of the precious pair without the assistance of the other, 
and when the acute Cyrano is made to urge the obtuse Christian 
to climb up, with his “Get up, get up, azzma//”’ are we to believe 
that the playwright did not choose this most appropriate epithet 


with malice prepense? Ina word, is it really meant that we should, 
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be so naive as to take such double-edged fooling as all this for 
unvarnished tenderness and fresh-born romance ? 

If so, and this spectacle-bouffe, circling about a nose as its sole 
dramatic raison da’ étre, is to be shorn of its irony, it will be left 


bare of any literary distinction worth mentioning. If it is to be: 


considered as a serious dramatic or poetic work, it must be per- 
ceived that its structure is of the slightest and most casual. It 
has neither motive, progression nor climax, and but little of the 
most elementary surprise of situation —the general effect being 
rather that of light opera than of actual comedy. Its acts are not 
acts, but a succession of well-chosen, effective, spectacular stage- 
settings loosely incorporating a string of incidents linked together 
in the most external way. Its characters are not characters having 
any inherent individuality or capacity for development, or any rela- 
tionships with one another save of the most accidental sort. Its 
poetry, as to either imagery or emotional power, is only far-fetched 
and superficial. Adroitness in couplet rhyming, joining its steady 
click-clinch to the varied liveliness of an often much-broken line, 
given out not unfrequently, at the rate of a word apiece to four or 
five characters, imparts an admirable “go” to the play; but if it 
is to be accepted as a soberly intended piece or even as one senti- 
mentally in earnest, this skill in handling the verse is not enough 
to redeem its speciousness in image and emotion or to mark it as of 
any but mediocre grade poetically. If, on the other hand, it make 
no pretension to high art, but rather to art semi-cynical, all these 
defects as to depth become effective; on that lower plane its buf- 
foonery gains sparkle and significance. And from its shallow 
character-interest the braggart and bully Cyrano, with his out- 
rageously unnatural self-sacrifice, emerges in the right relief as a 


typical national hero, sublimating in a beautiful triumph of absurdity: 


the combined traits of the musketeer of the romance of adventure 
D’Artagnan, the lover of ‘Du Grand Cyrus,’ and the irresponsi- 
ble Gasconader of the South, celebrated by Daudet, with the 
irrepressible wit and sensitive soul of some modern mocking child 
of Paris. 
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Pathos overbrims mockery in the final act representing Cyrano’s 
half revelation of his ridiculously concealed love to Roxane, in the 
autumnal convent garden, as he gives her the news of the day 
before he dies. This but shows the tenderness that ever lurks 
within the smiles of literature and life over the laughed-at one. 
It but confirms me in my conviction that ‘Cyrano’ stands, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the author’s mind for the passing-be!l 
of old Romance. ‘Le Roman Ridicule’ might be its name, the 
lapsing romance of old France ridiculed as Cervantes ridiculed 
in ‘Don Quixote the lapsing chivalry of feudal Spain; and yet 
like all passing fashions growing pathetic as they grow quaint, and 
exacting that tearful touch along with the smile that becomes the 
parting well in all such literature. 

If this be so, however, instead of being hailed as this play has 
been by certain old-fashioned critics as a palpable evidence of the 
departure of what they call, with reproach, modern “ Realism ” and 
the re-birth of the good old “ Romanticism” to smother the world 
in cakes and ale, and crowd out all new zsthetic forces forever, it 
is rather a token of the shutting of the door of modern life upon a 
certain phase of Romanticism, as henceforth impossible to be 
enjoyed quite in the old-world mood or without the assistance of a 
cultured historic sense —such a sign of the natural close of an 
epoch in literature and life as ‘Don Quixote’ was of the close of 
the epoch of the dominance of chivalry in life and in literature. 

After ‘Don Quixote’ what contemporaneous knights could go 
pricking over the plain to deliver “ladies fair” from “duresse vile” 
without becoming conscious of their ridiculousness? After 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ can an actual Romeo be found to posture 
out his balcony speech without flinching under the imputation of 
its ludicrousness? Not that the spirit of pity and help which 
inspired chivalry, and the spirit of love and life which inspired the 
old-time romance and adventure have perished. No, only that 
they must find artistic expression in forms less laughable and less 
archaic. 

I notice that it is said in Paris that M. de Rostand is disposed 
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to regard the extreme success of ‘Cyrano’ as a sort of joke. Is it 
strange? 

“ Have you read ‘Don Quixote?’” asks De Guiche of Cyrano 
in the second act. “I have read it,” answers the French Don 
Quixote, “and I uncover at the name of that hare-brain.” F. 

(Cyrano de Bergerac, par Edmond Rostand. Comédie Héroique en 


cing actes en vers. Représentée a Paris, le 28 Décembre 1897. Paris: 
Charpentier & Fasquelle, 1898.) 
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CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON AS SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHER AND POET. 


Tue phenomena of social life are so complex and the collection 
of facts sufficient to a complete view of them so difficult that it is 
no wonder those who write upon social themes generally have their 
theories colored by their own experiences of life and their millen- 
nial visions draped in their own personal ideas. The bias of sex, 
especially, both in men and women, is a stumbling block in the 
way of a thoroughly dispassionate and scientific treatment of those 
phases of social philosophy dealing with the relations of men and 
women to each other, to society and to the universe. 

In her book ‘Women and Economics,’ Mrs. Stetson has not 
only unduly emphasized, as it seems to me, certain series of facts 
which make for the strength of her argument, but she is not 
altogether free from a floating sex bias, which makes her, when 
dealing with facts, too hard on women and too lenient toward men 
for their respective shortcomings, growing out of lack of conscious- 
ness and development, at the same time that her general con- 
clusions exalt women at the expense of men, whose good qualities 
she attributes almost entirely to the fact of woman’s past subjec- 
tion, through which alone man has become human. Furthermore, 
she places the responsibility of future development entirely in the 
hands of woman. Thus, the self-respecting man might well ask, 
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«“ Are my good qualities the result only of your incapacity in the 
past, and am I to have no active part in bringing about those 
better social ideals for which awakened humanity is struggling ?” 

Her chief contention is that women have had no economic rela- 
tion to society, which, though true in part, is not the whole truth ; 
since history and society are full of marriages sought on the man’s 
part for wealth’s sake, inherited if not earned, and of many more, 
made for the sake of the social influence of the woman, who, 
through her extensive acquaintanceship brings business oppor- 
tunities to her husband. Woman has certainly had an economic 
value to man if not an economic relation to society. Still, it must 
be admitted that public opinion has held it perfectly proper for a 
woman to depend entirely upon her husband for support, white 
some sort of a slur has always attached to the opposite arrange- 
ment. Whether the women of America regard their husbands so 
exclusively in the light of bankers as Mrs. Stetson seems to make 
out, is however to be doubted. Frequently, if it were not for the 
good advice and economy of the wife the husband would not be 
able to keep himself, let alone his family. 

The truth is, there are other elements at work to develop the 
human race besides economic relations, and while it is no doubt 
probable in the long run that man has an economic value for 
woman which woman has not for man, yet this material accident 
of life has been so overlaid with love and devotion in innumerable 
cases that the economic relation has been quite swallowed up in 
the more exalted spiritual relations. Does not Mrs. Stetson over- 
look the fact that under any social phase there is an infinite varia- 
tion of personal ideal, and therefore any sweeping generalization 
as to the state of society is not only unjust to large masses of 
individuals but is unscientific? All that should be claimed is that 
the tendency of any social system is increasingly toward certain 
bad results, which may be illustrated by constantly accumulating 
facts, and a social phase which has in it the seeds of injustice is 
one to be reformed as fast as possible, its evils dropped and what- 
ever beauties it may have retained, for is it not in life as it is in 
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art, as Abt Vogler says, “There shall never be one lost good, 
what was shall live as before.” 

The evils of a system in which women are economically 
dependent show themselves principally among either the very 
rich, or the poor and the mediumly poor. In the one case the 
woman is exaggeratedly cared for, so, growing selfish, undoubtedly 
does develop the relation of a continuous draft upon the bank, her 
husband. Inthe others, the woman’s life becomes one of domestic 
slavery, more soul destroying by far than any other form of labor, 
and with it there comes no reward of either physical comfort, or 
spiritual and esthetic uplift. One feels that to include such 
women ina general assertion that women go into marriage for 
what they can get out of it economically is somewhat heartless, 
besides being inconsistent with other statements made by Mrs. 
Stetson. 

The real difficulty is that Mrs. Stetson has not classified her 
groups of facts with sufficient care to be thoroughly scientific, and 
the result is a certain amount of muddle and inconsistency in her 
arguments which is much to be regretted in a book so earnest and 
in the main so liberal and progressive. 

When it comes to the constructive part of her work, she guides 
her rudder with a steadier hand. Though her facts have been 
pitch-forked too recklessly into one basket, and her arguments at 
times lack in balance, she has, by her wit, and her intuitive 
wisdom convinced every open mind that there has been something 
radically wrong in the social phase beginning even now to pass 
away, and in presenting her ideal of future social life she opens 
up many delightful possibilities, households whence all domestic 
work has been banished, professional cleaners to come in and do 
all the work with a precision and expertness unknown at present, 
meals to be served either at home from a central café, or the family 
to proceed thither for meals according to taste, babies to spend a 
large part of the day in company with other babies in a delight- 
fully appointed nursery watched over by a cultivated lover of 
children, where they can enjoy each others society, instead of 
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being confined to the adoring and over sentimental environment of 
“mamma’s”’ arms. There is something quite pathetic in the 
thought of the millions of babies who have never been permitted 
to enjoy the society of their equals, other babies near the same age, 
and the possibilities for development in a baby society are immense. 
These arrangements will, of course, free the time of the mother, 
and she will be able to follow her own career, by means of which 
she will secure her own economic independence and contribute to 
the maintenance of her child. 

When the economic independence of woman becomes an under- 
stood thing, there will also disappear all those evils from society 
which result from what Mrs. Stetson calls our over-sexedness. 

We pray that she may be right, and that the future young 
woman may exhibit a frank and friendly nature without laying 
herself open to the suspicion that she has “designs,” and that 
contrariwise, the future young man may show his friendly interest 
without anybody supposing he has “intentions.” And let us also 
hope, though Mrs. Stetson does not mention this, that there will 
disappear that womanly bias too often present, even in the culti- 
vated woman, which always takes man’s word as authority, even 
upon so simple a matter as the weather, — for who has not heard 
every woman in a summer boarding-house ask the only man 
present if he thinks it will rain to-day and then arrange her day 
as if his word upon the subject were law; and also let us hope 
there will disappear that manly bias, sometimes present in the least 
cultivated man, that regards it the duty of every woman to permit 
herself to be instructed. 

It is quite evident that some check upon these tendencies must 
be found or all the gracious friendliness and intellectual stimula- 
tion, which might be the distinction of human society will have 
been thought of only to waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

We should hope, too, that in this new dispensation, the 
unmarried man or woman would not be regarded as an abnormal 
being, but a natural differentiation who finds individuality better 
developed by remaining in that state,—a sort of added seventh, in 
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musical parlance, giving contrast and piquancy to the social music. 
Upon this point Mrs. Stetson is not perfectly sound. She seems 
to think unmarried people remnants of social material left over. 
However, she kindly makes provision for them. 

Assembly rooms where men and women can meet for social 
converse and the exchange of ideas on the subjects of the day are 
among Mrs. Stetson’s beautiful dreams. May humanity soon 
develop to the point where they will know how to respect and 
appreciate such a social possibility ! 

The coming in of this Utopia of Mrs. Stetson’s is doubtless 
bound up with other social problems which she does not go into, 
but to the solution of which she has made a valuable contribution 
in the construction of so wise and pleasant an ideal of social life. 

The same note sounds in her poetry, which will reach the 
understanding of many through its emotional force, who would not 
be touched by the arguments of the philosopher. It also comes 
out in her poetry that she is a believer in socialism or something 
allied to it, as well as in the economic independence -of woman. 
She gives in some of her poems vivid and dramatic pictures of the 
wrongs growing out of present conditions, and in others points her 
moral in witty parables, that make one think as well as smile. In 
such poems as these she is at her best, her style having an empha- 
sis and distribution of climaxes which seals every piece into the 
memory. 

Others of her poems upon themes with which she was probably 
less possessed show roughness and a decided lack of musical per- 
ception. In fine, she is not a lyrist by nature and reveals her 
strength rather in satiric and dramatic verse, of which it is to be 
hoped we shall have more. C. 

(Women and Economics: A Study of the Economic Relation Between 
Men and Women as a Factor in Social Evolution. By Charlotte Perkins 


Stetson. In This Our World, Charlotte Perkins Stetson. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1898.) 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


It is an indubitable fact that there are some things which do 
not satisfy us ethically, and yet have wonderful artistic possibilities. 
One of these curious anomalies exists in the war-cry of the last 
war, “ Remember the Maine.” 

To many of us this war-cry brought an ethical shock, because 
of its implication that this country was fighting for revenge in its 
own behalf rather than for justice to a suffering neighbor. Never- 
theless, the blood would leap at the picturesque and dramatic effect 
of a whole navy rushing with fervor and bravery to battle with 
that cry on its lips. Perhaps our artistic nature does not evolve 
as rapidly as our ethical nature, or perhaps it is the peculiar privi- 
lege of art to extract whatever beauty may lurk within the shadows 
of all actions be they foul or fair and crown them with the light. 
However that may be, Richard Hovey has used this war-cry with 
fine effect in his poem, ‘ The Call of the Bugles,’ giving it a sym- 
bolic value that lifts it above narrow ethical considerations and 
makes it stand for the righteous wrath of a nation loving peace 
much, but justice and honor more. 

“ Cease then this silly prate, 
That to do justice on the evil-doer 
Is vengeful and unworthy of the State. 
Remember the Maine — 
That all the world as well as Spain 
May know that God has given us the sword 
To punish crime and vindicate his word. 


“ Not against war, 
But against wrong, 
League we in mighty bonds from sea to sea! 
Peace, when the world is free ! 
Peace, when there is no thong, 
Fetter nor bar! 
No scourges for men’s backs, 
No thumbscrews and no racks — 
For body or soul ! 
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No unjust law ! 
No tyrannous control 
Of brawn or maw ! 
But, though the day be far, 
Till then, war!” 

A more stirring national song it would be hard to find than 
this poem of Hovey’s. It is filled with the true fire of emotion, 
which finds expression in forms of thought and sound so varied 
and strong as to give it a more thoroughly poetic value than often 
falls to the lot of poems on national themes. Take the opening 
for example : 

“« Bugles ! 
And the Great Nation thrills and leaps to arms! 
Prompt, unconstrained, immediate, 
Without misgiving and without debate, 
Too calm, too strong for fury or alarms, 
The people blossoms armies and puts forth 
The splendid summer of its noiseless might.” 

One of Hovey’s chief characteristics is that he has a well recog- 
nizable personality and, however we may prate of the dramatic, 
and the necessity of a poet’s losing himself in his creations, unless 
there is a pervasive essence of personality, that aroma of being 
which gives us the power to distinguish a man’s work by internal 
evidence,—he falls this side of genius. Whether it be nature or 
human character that is to be interpreted there must be the tint 
of the poet’s personality or the result will be dull and common- 
place rather than radiate with artistic beauty. Most of Hovey’s 
poetry reflects a mind full of the vigor of living, taking a whole- 
some rather than a sentimental view of the universe, and the result 
is it is always interesting and lively even when it is not inspiring, and 
sometimes it reaches that point, where a tell-tale thrill warns one 
that the genius mark has been touched. Furthermore, he is 
fast becoming a consummate master of poetic form. No poet 
writing to-day has a nicer sense of the relational harmony between 
words and rhythms, and their appropriateness to the thought. 

His diction is poetical at the same time that it gives a sense of 
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ease. He says pretty things without giving the impression that 
he has been hunting a week for the right word, only to find the 
wrong one in the end. It is hard to put one’s finger upon the 
secret of such music, but I suspect it is due to a judicious admix- 
ture of what are called poetical epithets and plain ordinary words, 
just as in music proper the judicious blending of the brilliant dis- 
sonance with plain common chords produces the most harmonious 
and varied whole. Some poets try to make every word an epithet, 
some musicians make every chord a dissonance—the result in both 
cases is affected and wearisome, just as we should get tired of 
flowers with no contrasts of green leaves. 

With all these claims to poetic excellence, Richard Hovey 
should climb far up the Parnassian heights, but whether he does 
or not will depend upon his getting a more militant philosophy of 
life than appears in his poetry at present and a more penetrating 
acquaintance with human nature. 

In the meantime, however, we can enjoy him for what he is, 
and in this volume will be found sonnets that strike a high emo- 
tional key, like ‘ After Business Hours,’ or ‘Love in the Winds,’ 
which we especially admire for its joyous and wholly non-senti- 
mental ideal of love —sympathy and life-comradeship taking the 
place of the ordinary hot-house emotions : — 


“When I am standing on a mountain crest, 
Or hold the tiller in the dashing spray, 

My love of you leaps foaming in my breast, 
Shouts with the winds and sweeps to their foray ; 
My heart bounds with the horses of the sea, 

And plunges in the wild ride of the night, 
Flaunts in the teeth of tempest the large glee 
That rides out Fate and welcomes gods to fight. 
Ho, love, I laugh aloud for love of you, 
Glad that our love is fellow to rough weather, — 
No fretful orchid hothoused from the dew, 
But hale and hardy as the highland heather, 
Rejoicing in the wind that stings and thrills, 
Comrade of ocean, playmate of the hills.” 
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Charming nature poems there are, also, which are filled with 
the ecstasy of out-of-doors. 

Josephine Preston Peabody is another poet of decided per- 
sonality, a very promising sign in so young a poet, making her 
first bow to the public. She is rather of the Shelley order and 
walks among the clouds and spaces of the upper air. Not that 
she is in the least imitative of his style, but her spirit is akin 
to the “Sun-treader’s.”” Rarely does she touch upon human 
emotions. All her thoughts are spun out of her own spirit and 
a pervasive sense of the whole cosmos; and all her poems have a 
symbolism linking them with universal ideas, however simple they 
may appear. Perhaps this sort of poetry is lacking in warmth, 
but it has a purity and beauty that appeal deeply to some moods 
of the soul. 

Miss Peabody shows a consciousness of her own poetic range 
in her ‘Envoy’ to the volume, a truly exquisite piece of verse: 


“Thou knowest, O my Unsung, 
I longed to speak a common tongue, 
To set this reed 
Unto the voice of Every day 
With its familiar yea and nay, 
Unto the common heart and need. 
Yet oftentimes, indeed, I seem 
To dream;—todream... 
How over walls of paradise 
The darling trees lean down to shed 
A petal. And I wake, with eyes 
Uncomforted. 
Ah, Beautiful, be mild to teach 
This newcomer the household speech ; 
So I some day with better grace 
May take the bounty of the place: 
Some day with eyes that know the years 
I may have wiser words to sing, 
Nor eat my bread with furtive tears 
Of home-longing. 
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But go where lights and highways call, 
To hear the soothsay of them all, 
And rest by any door ; 

With hands outheld and heart uplift 
To take, and welcome for a gift, 

The wisdom of the one day more.” 


Whether or not Miss Peabody attains her ambition as herein 
expressed of coming nearer to the heart of humanity, the mystical 
note of the present volume will always give it peculiar distinction. 
Added to this mystical atmosphere, she has an ease and daintiness 
and originality of expression which bespeak her a true member of 
the poetic cult. 

‘Labor and The Angel’ is the name of Duncan Campbell 
Scott’s last volume of verse. Cultured no doubt and pleasing to 
many, but the present writer, for some reason does not respond 
enthusiastically to it, either because Mr. Scott’s poetry is dull or 
the especial sense needed for its appreciation is lacking. C. 

(Along the Trail: A Book of Lyrics by Richard Hovey. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co., 1898.— The Wayfarers by Josephine Preston 


Peabody, 1898. $1.25.— Labor and The Angel. Duncan Campbell 
Scott, 1898. $1.00. Boston: Copeland & Day.) 
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LLOYD MIFFLIN’S SONNETS. 


America has recently surprised us with a set of sonnets 
worthy in all respects, — imagination, music, and diction, — to 
stand along side the great sonnets of England, or of Italy, for 
that matter. With his volume, ‘At The Gates of Song,’ Mr. 
Mifflin steps up and takes his place as the peer in sonnet-craft 
of Mrs. Browning and the Rossettis. When this book appeared 
it created an instant impression, was praised by all the critics, big 
and little, and immediately ran into a second edition. 

These sonnets do not constitute a ‘sequence’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; that is, they do not present the varying emo- 
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tions that spring from one central theme. They reflect, however, 
years of devoted pursuit of art in its most exacting if not its high- 
est manifestation, resulting in such mastery that many of the 
sonnets are gems, cameos, cut with consummate skill. Some- 
times it is a perfect picture of soothing rural scenes, again the 
vaster and grander aspects of external nature are set before the 
eye in a few chaste words. 

A true lyrist, his song always sings, though it is not all un- 
premeditated song either. It is studied often, and therefore never 
comes imperfect, slip-shod, halting; but flies, for the feet of his 
muse are winged. Yes, he is a true singer, and sings because 
it is his nature to sing. Here is his beautifully pathetic appeal 
to the world : 

“‘Why do we sing ? —- the world has sung its lay 

Sweeter than we can hope to sing ; 
Of all things sweet is there left one sweet thing — 
But one — for us to say ? 

What can we utter new at this old day ? 
As some late-coming birds’, the songs we bring 
Are dulled by earlier songs of spring, 
Why do we sing ? — the world is deaf and gray ; 


“We know full well our words ’twill never read, 
But leave them in the dust, 
We know — Ah, well we know ! —it takes no heed 
Of song the sweetest sung; that not a crust 
It gives in life ; in death no praise — no meed, 
Why do we sing? Alas! because we must.” 


By the way, this is a new and successful innovation on the sonnet 
form. These short lines produce a striking and beautiful effect. 

Besides imagination, Mr. Mifflin has the next important re 
quisite of the poet, the seeing eye, the discriminating vision ;— 
the eye to behold and the quick faculty of choosing and depicting 
while the impression is yet vivid; for example in the poem, ‘In 
Quiet Fields’, one lies and dreams with the poet; there is no 
dissonance — 
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“Tn all the slumbering air; and e’en the heat — 
The summer-colt that shimmers o’er the wheat — 
Is still. The dells are dim with vague romance. 
Sweet Echo is disconsolate— no chance 
She has to-day, the traveler to cheat, 

For down is on the sandals of all feet, 
And soft the summer wind put by her lance. 


“Far in her golden fields of calm repose, 
Deep bathed within the amber afternoon, 
Hangs the pale remnant of the mid-day moon ; 
And Day’s sweet flower — that at the evening’s close 
Folds like a bud to open as a rose — 
Fades with the fading of this day of June.” 


This sonnet I like best of the hundred and fifty, and am tempted 
to remark that it might be no extravagance to say it would not 
lose in comparison with the last stanza of Keats’s perfect ‘Ode to 
Autumn.’ But this is Mr. Mifflin’s particular province, pictorial 
poetry. Here are four lines that might have come from Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 


“A phantom ship across the sunset strand 
Rose out of dreams and clave the purple seas ; 
Then drifted down the gateways of the sun 
And cast her anchors in the pools of gold.” 
Notice this piece of splendor snatched from the twilight sky : 
“Toward the zenith, over all, supreme, 
Torn shreds of splendor float within the blaze.” 
Again, 
“The warrior squadrons of the setting sun 
Hurl in the Twilight’s face their gonfalon.” 
Contrast these with the last line of the poem ‘Sunrise on the 
Marsh,’ 
“Flare the wide wings of the flamingo morn.” 
The whole spirit of winter is crystalized in this line from ‘ Decem- 
ber’: 
“The gaunt gray Winter mounts his stormy throne.” 


There is one line in. the poem, ‘He made the Stars also,’ as 
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masterful in conception, execution, and suggestion as anything 
that has been done in these days: 


“‘ And seas new made, immense and furious, each 
Plunged and rolled forward feeling for a beach.” 


Finally let me intrude this octave from the sonnet ‘ By Willowy 
Shores,’ 
*‘ Look out upon the river and give thanks 

For glimpses of far islands — those dim views 

Between the willow branches of faint blues 

That lie upon the waters — azure blanks 

Of beauty, studded, here and there, with ranks 
Of arrow-headed weeds, where his strange hues 
The dragon fly displays.” 


Mr. Mifflin’s muse seldom strikes the string of formal wisdom. 
He has made few quotable lines from the standpoint of ‘pat’ and 
homely sayings. The power of his work is in its suggestiveness. 
The sonnets flow together, and, like all true sonnets, fulfilling the 
sternest demands of sonnet craft, satisfying the finest aesthetic 
requirements of the reader; the last line justifies the first. Each 
sonnet has its vatson a’ étre. 

Leaving out of account the mere technicalities of verse and 
the exterior embellishments of poetry, let us see how this poet 
stands in relation to the more subtle conditions of man’s nature. 
What impulse does he give the soul striving ever towards an ideal 
perfection? What light does he strike in the sombreness of 
doubt? What is his attitude towards modern thought and ten- 
dencies as revealed in his work? Apparently on all these things 
he is silent. He is not a reformer or an enthusiast of any kind. 
His only enthusiasm seems to be his art. Yet to the observant 
reader he reveals himself a mystic, and his lines are weighted with 
arcana. He is an outcast in this world yearning ever for a new 
heaven and a new earth. He seldom strikes a jubilant note, and 
ever in his song is the sob of sadness. Never is he freed of a 
divine nostalgia. Is there not something more than mere fanciful 
musing in these lines ? 
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“Think not because upon these slopes of green 
Thou hear’st no footsteps follow, that alone 
I pace these vales, and on these crags of stone 
At set of sun, or in the twilight’s sheen 

Walk by myself. Round me at times convene 
Shadows and shades, that from their airy zone 
Stand with me here upon this mountain throne 
And solace with low voices not terrene. 


“They come at evening as an avatar: 
Great ones with laureled brows and glorious eyes 
Bright with fulfilment of their prophecies ; 

With voices like the voices of a star: 
Some hover near, — and others — faint, afar, 
Pace the horizon in the twilight skies. 


In another sonnet, ‘The Grasshopper to Aurora’, is described the 
spiritual condition of a soul re-incarnated ; 


“QO Dawn! was this my punishment condign? 
How long it is since thou upon me beamed ! 
That thou wouldst change me thus I never dreamed 
Who am become a voice, and here repine 
Unknown to all, except to thee, divine. 
Rechange ! — return me to thyself, though seamed 
With eld, to see thy chariot, radiant-teamed, 
Come up the slopes of morning from the brine ! 


«‘ Let me return to thee though I be old! 
Without thee, O Beloved! here I pine 
Ages within the grass. "Tis I, — behold! 
Who had a body beauteous e’en as thine ; 
Lift me above ; and thou once more be mine 
Far in the bosom of thy clouds of gold!” 


These inadequate remarks cannot better end than with a 
quotation from a letter of Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor, the author 
of the admirable translation from the French of José-Maria de 
Heredia’s sonnets ‘Les Trophées.’ “In all sincerity the one 
hundred and fifty sonnets constitute, to me, such an amazing per- 
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formance in sonnet-art, that I know not where its equal can be 
found in English literature in mass or weight of performance. 
Imagination, fancy and beauty here walk hand in hand to the 
measure of most various and delightful music; and never has 
the sonnet-form more justified its existence than it has in the pro- 
duction of these sonnets.” W. M. 


BRUNETIERE’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


SciENTIFIC methods have been so universally adopted as the 
normal way of proceeding with any subject, since evolution has 
become the guiding star of life, that one expects all new histories, 
whether of the actions, the thoughts or the artistic creations of 
man, to be presented in a form more or less based upon these 
methods. M. Brunetiére’s Manual of French Literature is no 
exception, as he explains in his preface, but as so often happens 
with these avowedly scientific investigations of literary phenom- 
ena, most of the science is confined to the preface. It is so hard 
to pull away from the old standards and definitions which _be- 
longed to those simple days when poets could be labelled good 
or bad according to the dictates of the critic’s conscience, and the 
Relative —that true goddess of justice who presides over evolu- 
tion had not yet been set up on her pedestal. The result in the 
present case is that we have an orderly enough account of the 
phases in French literature, but the causes underlying them and 
the evolution of one phase into another are not brought out as 
clearly as they might be, while there is present the tendency to 
judge by the old absolute standards rather than by standards rela- 
tioning a work to its age and environment. Not that the sense of 
the relative should entirely over-top the consideration of a greater 
or less approach toward an ideal value. Perhaps the absolute 
beauty may be touched at many points, and the sensitive critic 
must certainly keep his eyes open for those blossomings of the 
relative into the universal. 
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It is doubtless not altogether fair to be too critical over this 
part of Brunetiére’s work as he himself evidently feels it to be 
somewhat tentative and intends expanding it at some future time 
into an extended treatise upon French Literature. This general 
survey occupies only the upper portion of the pages, while the 
lower portion is given up to the authors and their books, classi- 
fied under the periods to which they belong. This part of the 
work is exceedingly valuable and suggestive, for not only are 
salient points in the lives of each author given and complete 
bibliographies of their works, and the sources of information, but 
bits of important criticisms upon the works are added, along with 
hints as to points of discussion and comparisons with other 
authors. It is, in fact, a complete mine of reference for French 
Literature, with not only all the underground passages mapped 
out, but with many illuminating lights hung out to point the way. 

c 


(Manual of the History of French Literature by Ferdinand Brune- 
ti¢re. Authorized Translation by, Ralph Derechef. Boston and New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1898.) 
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Or the making of many books there is no end. Truly, 
we are a generation that loves to get into print, — even if we 
haven’t anything worth saying. Here they come, piling up on the 
reviewer's desk, the old and the new, the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, in amicable rivalry, each clamoring for its share of 
attention and its word of praise. “ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity,” 
said the Preacher, in a fit of despondency. I wonder whether he 
added reviewing to his other accomplishments? And if so, was 
he at the moment of penning those pessimistic lines, turning 
wearily from the latest volume on the “ Poet-Prophets’’ of his 
time ? 

If we were merely collecting book-covers, — book-making cer- 
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tainly has reached a very high level of perfection in these days. 
And still they come, in all colors, green, blue—I mean the books 
— grey, brown, red. I wonder whether there is any occult con- 
nection between the color of a book and its contents. Some 
years ago a mystic, vague, decadent green appeared, followed hard 
by a score of cousinly neutral tints. Very cool and refreshing 
these books were, pretty to put on the centre table, and pick up 
while discoursing on music and aesthetics. I don’t know the 
present fashion. Red seems to be coming into favor, especially 
with books that have some startling or novel matter to propound, 
as for instance, in a volume recently come to hand in a bright 
scarlet cover, purposing no less than “to set forth a view of the 
poets not usually taken by modern readers.” 

No indeed. Modern readers, left to their own unguided in- 
stincts, persistently and perversely prefer the simple and the 
obvious meaning to the obscure, the recondite or the far-fetched. 
Their incurable density refuses to follow the dizzy flights of an 
interpreter who has wrested unheard-of meanings from poems that 
before his advent seemed clear as day. O, hopeless mediocrity 
that will not be enlightened. O, for the prerogative of the 
Pharisee giving thanks that he was not as one of them. But 
what if one can’t? What if one must blushingly acknowledge 
with the herd of mankind that there are books and interpretations 
utterly beyond one’s grasp? That there are interpreters, who 
securely seated on a hobby, with flying colors and flourish of 
trumpet gallantly dash cloud-ward, until lost to view in “the dim 
inane”’? 

The most superfluous of books gains a day’s grace if well- 
written. But what about books whose style is slipshod, hysteric, 
hyberbolic, muddled? Such work carries its own condemnation 
with it. And how could it be otherwise, with the masters we 
have had, the Arnolds, the Newmans, the Stevensons and many 
more. After all, the great poets, concerning whose work the 
world’s verdict has crystallized into acceptance, can be secure that 
each succeeding generation will draw from them the spiritual sus- 
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tenance suited to its own peculiar needs. And what shall be done 
with books pretending to expound the poets, that give us for our 
pains little but page after page of high-flown incoherence. 
Hi. K. 
(Modern Poet Prophets. Essays critical and interpretative. By 
William Norman Guthrie. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 
1897. $2.00.) 


THE ‘Robert and Elizabeth Browning Love Letters,’ 
which the Harpers were to publish, as announced in the last Poet- 
lore, was postponed but is ready for publication this February. 








THE new novel which has been uppermost in demand in 
England, Miss Elizabeth Robins’s ‘Open Question,’ is also to be 
issued here by the Harpers, and is in press, at time of writing. 
To Miss Robins’s genius as an actress, notably in creating the 
strongest parts in Ibsen’s great social plays, she is now adding 
lustre as a novelist. 


‘WEssEx Poems,’ by the author of ‘Tess,’ which the 
Harpers have just issued, will have an interest gained from the 
personality of Hardy, and of what the novelist says as poet we 
shall speak later. 





To the modern student of literature, literary art becomes 
almost an anthropological exhibit, alongside of its zesthetic interest 
its capacity to throw light on the evolution of man taking a promi- 
nent place. Literature, therefore is the one specialty which draws 
nourishment from all specialities, provided that the view it gets be 
a sympathetic one, leaving the analyses on which the synthesis is 
founded to the scientific specialist. For this reason, because no 
science is without capability of value to the student of literature, 
if it contribute to a wider view of man’s mind in relation to that 
science, works which trace the historical development of any study 
are welcome news to Poet-lore; and we are glad to notice that 
physics has not escaped the evolutionary treatment which adapts 
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it to the uses of the literary student as well as that of the special- 
istic scientific reader. The ‘History of Physics,’ just completed 
by Florian Cajori, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Colorado College, 
will be published at an early date by the Macmillan Company, 
which announces that this brief popular history will give in broad 
outline the development of the science of physics from antiquity 
to the present time, and contain a more complete statement than 
is found elsewhere of the evolution of physical laboratories in 
Europe and America. 


Amonc the Spring announcements of Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are Ruskin’s Letters to Rossetti and others of his Contemporaries 
(one of the most important contributions to recent Ruskin litera- 
ture); Joubert’s ‘Thoughts,’ translated into English, with a pre- 
face by Mrs. Humphry Ward; and a new volume of poems by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, the author of ‘ Lyrics of Lowly Life.’ 








‘Tue Lire oF SHAKESPEARE,’ by Sidney Lee, one of the 
three books, published during 1898, which have been crowned by 
the London Academy is published by the Macmillan Company, 
who announce also, in the field of general literature, a new edition 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ in Ormsby’s translation for use in homes and 
schools, edited by Clifton Johnson with the famous illustrations by 
George Cruikshank ; Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue’ and ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ 
edited by Professor Mark H. Liddell of the University of Texas, a 
critical text with notes, glossary, and introduction ; and a valuable 
series of volumes of ‘Representative English Comedies,’ under 
the general editorship of Professor Charles Mills Gayley of the 
University of California. The first volume offers a rich prospec- 
tive table of contents; the dramatists represented being Hey- 
wood, Udall, Lyly, Peele, Green, and Porter, and the criticism in- 
cluded comprising ‘Beginnings of English Comedy,’ by Prof. 
Gayley; Green’s place in Comedy, by Prof. Woodberry, and 
Shakespeare as a Comic Dramatist, by Prof. Dowden. 





The ‘ Temple Dramatists,’ of whose beauty and excellence 
the public is now well assured, are continued with the publication 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster,’ and ‘ Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle.’ ‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton,’ and Shelley’s ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound,’ the volume to be next issued being Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved.’ 


A most welcome announcement made by the Macmillan 
Company is the new revised edition in three volumes of Dr. Ward’s 
indispensable ‘ History of Dramatic Literature.’ Other announce- 
ments by the Macmillans of literary interest are Prof. Hiram Cor- 
son’s ‘Introduction to Milton’; ‘Three Studies in Literature,’ by 
Prof. Lewis Edwards Gates, comprising three prose essays of the 
present century, by Francis Jeffrey, Cardinal Newman and Matthew 
Arnold, — essays supplementary to one another, in so far as each 
considers an important aspect of the Romantic movement in Eng- 
lish literature ; ‘An Introduction to the Study of Literature,’ by 
Dr. Edwin Herbert Lewis, consisting of lyrics, ballads, essays and 
short stories, graded with regard to their expressed interests and 
arranged in groups interpreting different phases of adolescent inter- 
est, e.g. “The Athlete,” “The Heroism of War,” “The Hero- 
ism of Peace,’ “ The Adventurer,” “The Far Goal,” “The Morn- 
ing Landscape,” “The Gentleman,” “The Hearth”; ‘Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and the Origins of the Cosmopolitan Spirit 
in Literature,’ a translation of Texte’s study of the literary rela- 
tions between France and England during the eighteenth century. 








In French history. the same house announces a volume 
from a new and entirely modern point of view, ‘The Story of 
France,’ by Thomas E. Watson, which is said to be written in 
keen sympathy with the mass of the people, so that for the first 
time we have the historical point of view of the laborer and 
mechanic told in a style that is bold, vigorous and democratic. 


In literary criticism, G. P. Putnam’s Sons make announce- 
ments for 1899 of ‘Shakespeare in France,’ by J. Jusserand, ‘A 
Study of Wagner,’ by Ernest Newman, and ‘Dante Interpreted 
for Students,’ by E. Wilson, with original translations from ‘The 
Inferno.’ 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 


One of the humors of the defence for establishing 
American sovereignty over the Filipinos, as a subject race, was 
the quoting of our arch-democrat Walt Whitman in its favor. 

This was made out by applying to that purpose the letter 
rather than the spirit of a passage from the ‘ Broadway Pageant,’ 
written originally upon the visit to New York of the Japanese 
envoys. 

The poem opens with a description of the “ Swart-cheek’d two- 
sworded envoys” riding “in their open barouches, bareheaded, 
impassive” through Manhattan. Thence the elements drawn out 
successively from this theme are: The picturesqueness of the 
Orient ; the symbolism of Asia as “the Originatress,” the “ All- 
Mother ;” and the march of the enormous imagined “ pageant- 
procession”’ of the races of the whole world toward America for 
their rebirth, renewal, and refreshment. The idea finally developed 
is the constant set of humanity from Asia westward toward 
America, without knowing that it lay there in the mystery of the 
mid-Atlantic, the same idea so splendidly worked up several years 
later in the ‘Passage to India.’ The significance of the central 
geographical position of America between Europe on the West 
and Asia on the East is dwelt upon, and the completion of the 
circle of advance is found when the trend of human migration 
turns the other way from Asia, Eastward to America instead of 
Westward toward America, —that is to say, when all roads from 
Asia lead to the New World in quest of the new democratic life 
personified by Whitman as “ Young Libertad.” If this point to 
anything, it points to the travel of Asia herself through the ages 
toward America instead of that of America towards Asia. What- 
ever application this poem had to our recent problems consisted in 
the symbolism of its climax, which depicts the spiritual and mate- 
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rial progress of hoary Asia.herself towards popular liberty, and 
the renascence and prosperity attendant upon it, along the same 
path trodden before her by the American people; and not that 
young America is to go to Asia to lord it over her and set up 
no matter how benevolent or equivocal an empire on old-world 
models. If this poem is to be made prophetic of any such con- 
ditions as those of the present, which were, of course, totally 
beyond any reckoning when ‘A Broadway Pageant’ was written, 
it may be made prophetic of the evolution of the Asiatic mind 
toward democratic ideals and such prosperous self-government 
as that for which “ America” always stands in Whitman’s vocab- 
ulary. Rather, then, for an evolved and self-governed Asia, 
following the direction already taken by her brother “ Young 
Libertad,” than for an Asian dependency would Whitman lift up 
his voice. Here, clearly, making himself one with the world spirit 
of democracy, identifying himself with Asia, and rejoicing as her 
poet and spokesman in her coming happiness, does he take pride 
in her, for her own sake. He uses the pronoun “my” lovingly 
and characteristically, evidently, when he speaks of “my Western 
Sea,” “my sail-ships,” “my Stars and Stripes”—the standard of 
the “Great Idea”’ not merely of political empire but of liberty and 
union, as ‘ The Song of the Banner at Daybreak’ shows. So the 
poet of Democracy turns from his Asia with the colder “ You,” 
for the time being to his hot “Young Libertad,” and thus he 
sings for the Old World and her future : 


“The countries there with their populations, the millions en-masse are 

curiously here, 

The swarming market-places, the temples with idols . 

Mandarin, farmer, merchant, mechanic, and fisherman, 

The singing-girl and the dancing-girl, the ecstatic persons, the secluded 
emperors, 

Confucius himself, the great poets and heroes, the warriors, the castes, all, 

These and whatever belongs to them palpable show forth to me, and 
are seiz’d by me, 

And I am seiz’d by them, and friendlily held by them, 

Till, as here, them all I chant, Libertad ! for themselves and for you. 
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For I too raising my voice join the ranks of this pageant, 

I am the chanter, I chant aloud over the pageant, 

I chant the world on my Western Sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as stars in the sky, 

I chant the new empire grander than any before, as in a vision it 
comes to me, 

I chant America the mistress, I chant a greater supremacy, 

[ chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in time on those 
groups of sea-islands, 

My sail-ships and steam-ships threading the archipelagoes, 

My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind, 

Commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done its work, races, 
re-born, refresh’d, 

Lives, works resum’d — the object I know not — but the old, the Asiatic 
renew ’d as it must be, 

Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 


And you Libertad of the world ! 

You shall sit in the middle well-pois’d thousands and thousands of 
years, 

As to-day from one side the nobles of Asia come to you, 

As to-morrow from the other side the Queen of England sends her 
eldest son to you. 

The sign is reversing, the orb is enclos’d, 

The ring is circled the journey is done, 

The box-lid is but perceptibly open’d, nevertheless the perfume pours 





copiously out of the whole box. 


Young Libertad ! with the venerable Asia, the all-mother 

Be considerate with her now and ever hot Libertad for you are all, 

Bend your proud neck to the long-off mother now sending messages 
over the archipelagoes to you, 

3end your proud neck low for once, Young Libertad. 


Were the children straying westward so long? So wide the tramping? 

Were the precedent dim ages debouching westward from Paradise so 
long? 

Were the centuries steadily footing it that way, all the while unknown, 
for you, for reasons? 
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They are justified, they are accomplish’d, they shall now be turn’d the 
other way also, to travel toward you thence, 
They shall now also march obediently eastward for your sake Libertad.” 


@ 


It may be noticed as significant that Whitman begs the 
young Republic to have patience with the slower development of 
Asia, to be considerate with the “long-off Mother now sending 
messages over the archipelagoes.” One might with little depart- 
ure from the spirit of this poem, question whether its prophecy 
did not consist in making a foreseeing appeal for Aguinaldo and 
his friends of the younger Republic struggling for birth in the 
Asian archipelago, instead of acclaiming the “authority” and the 
“rights of sovereignty of the United States in succeeding to the 
sovereignty of Spain,” of which President McKinley spoke in his 
proclamation to the Filipinos. 

a 

é 


Our purpose here, of course, is not to discuss the politi- 
cal situation itself but to question whether or not Whitman is to 
be lightly charged with so-called “Imperialism.” The reader of a 
poem is apt to color its spiritual message with the hues of his own 
sympathies. This should be guarded against on either side of an 
open circumstantial question like this, and not only the context of 
a poem and its total drift, but the essence of the Poet’s entire life- 
work should be evoked. 

But Whitman’s democracy was the reason for being of his whole 
work, and from his life it was not divided, and it was based so 
unqualifiedly throughout life and work on the individual rights 
of so-called “inferior races” and inferior persons, that it seems to 
be the grimmest satire and absurdity to impute any shade of 
governmental paternalism to the Poet who had such infinite faith 
in man per se, however “ inferior,” and reputedly unable to govern 
himself. 
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Does he not say so unmistakably in such terms as these 
addressed to “ You, whoever you are?” 


“ None but has found you imperfect, I only find no imperfection in you, 
None but would subordinate you, I only am he who will never consent 
to subordinate you, 
I only am he who places over you no master, owner, better, God, 
beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself. 
As for me, I give nothing to anyone except I give the like carefully to 
you.” 
And, as if to forestall any plea of “benevolent assimilation” or 
fatherly control of one race as a child, by another, he has not 


foreborne to add explicitly : — 


“No one can acquire for another — not one, 
No one can grow for another—not one.”’ 


Further in ‘Salut au Monde,’ he has provided, with the utmost 
definite inclusiveness of “all you continentals of Asia, Africa, 
Europe, Australia, indifferent of place! All you on the number- 
less archipelagoes of the sea!” for the right of each to the utmost 
self-development — each “inevitable,” each “limitless,” each “with 
his or her right upon the earth,” each “allow’d the eternal pur- 
ports of the earth, each of us here as divinely as any is here.” 
Does Whitman show any fear that the least of these his brethren 
is not capable ot development equally with himself ? 


“You own’d persons dropping sweat-drops or blood-drops ; 
You human forms with the fathomless ever-impressive countenance 
of brutes ! 
You poor Koboo whom the meanest of the rest look down upon for 
all your glimmering language and spirituality ! 


I do not say one word against you, away back there where you 
stand, 
(You will come forward in due time to my side.) ” 
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Nor does it seem as if Whitman had left any room for 
doubt as to his construction of the meaning of “ America.” Such 
a passage as this in ‘By Blue Ontario’s Shore’ answers for 
him : — 


“I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things, 
It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 
It is I who am great or to be great, it is You up there, or any one, 
It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, theories, 
Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 


Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals, 

The only government is that which makes minute of individuals, 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single 
individual — namely, to you. 


This is what I have learnt from America —it is the amount, and it I 
teach again. 

Democracy, while weapons were everywhere aim’d at your breast, 

I saw you serenely give birth to immortal children, saw in dreams your 
dilating form, 

Saw you with spreading mantle covering the world.”’ 


é 


In a word, Whitman’s democracy seems to consist in 
applying the principle of evolution, offered by science in explana- 
tion of the development of the lower forms of life, to the future of 
all mankind. If so, could he debar any “subject-race”’ from the 
pains and the rewards, the failures and the glory of self-develop- 
ment, pursued after its own fashion and within its own proper 
environment? Might it not rather be affirmed of Whitman, if a 
policy were to be attributed to him, that instead of upholding any 
variety of protectorate of somewhat more developed over some- 
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what less developed man, he would be likely to claim for Malay or 
Tagal the right the American has enjoyed, and to which he owes 
his present strength and success, —the right to pursue the open 
road from a cruder and weaker to a more civilized condition, with 
only such recognition and help as the American Republic once got 
from France, but without any other sort of outside interference. 
To befriend an Asian republic solely by guarding its right to self- 
experimentation and defending it from other meddling nations, 
would be no more difficult or impossible for the United States 
than it was for France, by treaty with the other powers, to pro- 
tect the little Swiss Republic from molestation by its crushing 
ring of neighbors, and thus to permit it to live its own life. 


4 


READING Whitman to such effect, we remember, more- 
over, a word heard from his own lips, shortly before he died, when 
he turned to a table-ful of guests to say warningly: “I feel to 
say, friends, that when I speak of America and democracy and all 
that, I don’t mean just us fellows over here, I mean a// the fel- 
lows!” Democracy as Whitman conceived it, is not completed 
with the production of any present-day American, for its great 
word is the evolution of man everywhere. 


° 


LowELL’s famous expression of “the American idee,” 
namely, to “make a man and let him be,” is in perfect accord 
with this, for it implies growth, through responsibility and self- 
direction. With such a principle underlying his conception of 
civic progress, he must necessarily look with suspicion upon any 
sort of Louis Napoleonism as either hypocritical or at best a 
temporary interruption to progress. Senator Hoar’s citation of 
Lowell’s ‘Villa Franca’ in his famous speech, brought up that 
poet’s view of Louis Napoleon most appropriately. 
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LIKE most of the Islanders of the Pacific, and indeed, of 
the more primitive peoples the world over, the Filipinos have stores 
of fairy tales and crude poetic myths as yet unsullied by the level- 
ing, platitudinous processes of the materialistic side of European 
civilization, the side such a people gets almost exclusively when it 
is first interfered with by outsiders. One of these Philippine 
legends, as told by Margherita Arlina Hamm, might be interpreted 
as a prophecy of the coming of the American gunboats, under the 
similitude of a crab, and the desire the mastery of Dewey has 
engendered to make us want the earth if not “the moon,” as this 
legendary crab did. Thus runs the story of the crab that tried to 
swallow the moon : — 

“One evening just after sunset a beautiful princess was walk- 
ing along the beach when she saw in the water an island which 
had not been there in the morning. She looked with astonish- 
ment at the rough outline, and was still more amazed to see that 
it was approaching the shore. She stepped behind the trunk of a 
great molave, so as to be invisible to any animal that might be on 
the island. It reached the shore, and then she saw it was not an 
island, but a crab larger than a hundred ¢amaraos (wild buffaloes). 
She knew the crab must be very hungry, because all the teeth of 
its hideous mouth were moving and its gripping claws were open- 
ing and closing as if getting ready to attack something. But there 
was no prey in sight, and the Princess was puzzled. Soon the 
moon (the d/an) began to rise, and the crab began to make ready 
to spring upon the luminary and drag it down into the sea. The 
Princess recognized the creature’s intention, and, seizing her war 
conch, blew a great blast three times. Her tribe were feasting a 
half mile away and making much merriment and noise. Only one 
sick child heard the first blast, but when the second blast came 
every one started up and seized the nearest weapon. When the 
third blast came they knew there was some terrible danger, and 
they ran, men and women, where the sound came from. They 
arrived none too soon. The moon was half above the horizon and 
the giant crab was making ready to spring. The Princess ex- 
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plained the matter in a few words, and, leading her warriors, at- 
tacked the monster. She and the bravest warrior led the rest 
and sprang at their enemy with the war cry of the tribe. The 
crab turned in surprise, and as he turned the creese of the Princess 
cut off his great left claw. The warrior struck at the right claw 
but missed, and the next moment was crushed by the frenzied 
thing. Again the creese of the Princess descended and this time 
the right claw fell off the misshapen leg. At the same moment a 
hundred creeses and as many spears struck the running legs and 
the joints where the back fits on to the belly. The crab fought 
bravely, but without avail. He killed many of the tribe, but 
finally, cut and broken to pieces, he yielded up the spirit and the 
moon was safe. Whenever a frahu sails the sea in the moon- 
light the wise captain says kind words to a little image of the 
Princess, but for whose bravery the sea would be as dark asa 


e 


OnE of the Filipino folk-lore tales, is a first cousin of the 
popular European folk-story of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, set in 
verse so humorously by Browning. But it has as much greater 
possibility for beauty, as birds are prettier than rats. Miss Hamm 
gives a Malay version of the story as follows : 

“ The jungle fowl or dankivas has power to charm children by a 
special cry or call; but this power it can exercise upon but one 
day or one week of the year, when the spirits give them permis- 
sion to exercise it against their chief enemy, man, that they may 
avenge themselves against him. The flock chooses the hand- 
somest bird among them to lead a procession of these jungle- 
fowl who fly from the forest to the outskirts of the village and 
there give the call. Grown people do not hear it, but little child- 
dren hear it and are intensely delighted. Babies turn in their 
mothers’ arms and coo in response, and little toddlers hurry as 
fast as their feet can carry them to see the strange bird that pro- 
<luces the beautiful music. When they reach the little ring in 


cavern.” 
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which the dankivas are singing, spreading their feathers and danc- 
ing, they pause for a moment, and then, as the flock begins to 
move toward the forest, they follow unconsciously. Into the 
forest and into the marsh, into the lairs of serpents and into the 
haunts of alligators the helpless innocents wander, drawn by the 
magic of the dankivas’ call. They seldom return, and when they 
do, they come back as old men and women to whom the village of 
the morning is another and very different place.”’ 


° 


Our friend, 7he Bibelot, remarks, in the January number, 
that Poet-/ore has followed its lead in publishing reprints of William 
Morris’s early romances, to which we might reply that 7he Bibelot 
has followed the lead of Poet-/ore in printing Browning essays, as 
a recent number of it contained William Morris’s review of ‘Men 
and Women.’ But this is not the whole of the grievance Zhe 
Bibelot has against Poet-lore. It “protests against the mutilation 
of the text of ‘Gertha’s Lovers.’”” We should think it might have 
been rather glad of this as it has given an opportunity to Zhe 
Bibelot to reprint the same story and make a point of the fact that 
it is complete in Zhe Bibelot. With regard to the “mutilation ” 
spoken of, the editors of Poet-/ore cut out several passages—one 
quite long, which cuts were indicated by dots in the text, not only 
because said passages were in the nature of digressions from the 
main drift of the story, but because they wished to save space. 
If the “mutilations” had been made without any indication of the 
fact being given in the text, they would tremble under the 
“protest” of their esteemed contemporary. As it is, they feel 
quite guiltless. 

We must, however, thank Zhe Bibelot for the information that 
‘A Night in the Cathedral,’ printed in a recent number of Poet- 
lore, as William Morris’s has been discovered to have been written 
by the Rev. William Fulford. Instead of investigating the sub- 
ject ourselves, and busy editors must sometimes depend upon 
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others, we took the word of the contributor who sent the tran- 
scription from the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine where it 
appeared. We are very glad to be able to make the correction. 

With regard to the review of ‘Men and Women’ by Morris, 
The Bibelot seems to take great credit to itself for having discov- 
ered something about Browning which it claims is quite unknown 
or ignored by the Browning specialists. It is true that it does not 
appear in the Furnivall or the Sharpe bibliographies, nor will it be 
found in the more recent and complete bibliography prepared by 
Thomas J. Wise. And yet to many other students of Brown- 
ing the existence of it was known through bibliographies of 
Morris’s works, and they were well pleased to have The Brbelot's 
reprint. It is an interesting bit of writing, as one poet’s opinion 
of another, but is not marked by any special critical insight. 


e 


‘Tue Enjoyment of Poetry’ is the taking theme upon 
which Samuel L. Crothers discourses in the last Atlantic. There is 
much charm in his style, and one may gently soothe idle mo- 
ments with the sprightly wit and quaint turns of this lazy devotee 
of poetry, who declares he does not care whether he reads a poem 
through or not, for “as there are poems which are not meant to 
be understood, so there are poems that are not meant to be read, 
that is, to be read through. There is Keats’ ‘Endymion,’ for 
instance, I have never been able to get on with it. Yet it is de- 
lightful, —that is the very reason why I do not care to get on 
with it. Wherever I begin, I feel that I might as well stay where 
I am.” 

Every one will agree with Mr. Crothers that it is well some- 
times to sip our poetry nonchalantly, lulling ourselves with “soft 
Lydian airs.” There will also be few to gainsay that the poet 
must always be a poet and if he teach and inspire it must be by 
the skyey paths of the imagination and spirit, but when the 
powers of a glorious mind and heart and spirit are crowned with 
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the gift of art, dare we take such revelations of the wondrousness 
of genius lightly as the amusement of our slack moments ! 

Rather let us take it reverently as the gateway to moments — 
more than moments —to lengthened moods of intense exaltation 
when the soul may gaze upon the sublimation of the beauty of all 
things. And do not let us scorn that much maltreated hand- 
maiden of true enjoyment, study. Many people seem to imagine 
that to study a poet means that we are intent upon reducing his 
poems to prose maxims for the conduct of everyday life. But the 
true lover of poetry studies it in order to come into a larger herit- 
age of beauty, just as the lover of pictures notes the “color and 
line-throw,” and the lover of music studies the secrets of har- 
mony’s rise and fall, and the subtle building up of part on part 
that goes to the creation of a great symphony ; and if the poet be 
of intellect to use history and philosophy and human experience as 
the materials out of which he builds his forms of beauty, then the 
hand-maiden study must be allowed to do her part or whole archi- 
pelagoes of “unsuspected isles ” will forever remain undiscovered 
country to the lover of poety. This lazy attitude toward art is 
just the thing that has been bringing taste down lower and lower 
in America, and may end in a positive enfeebling of the mind. 
High moral ideals are only attained through strenuousness, so 
high artistic ideals are only attained through strenuousness. Art 
is too great a force to be the plaything of our idle moments only, and 
unless all the power of intellect goes into the making and appre- 
ciating of art, it is inevitably doomed to decay, while the intellect 
feeding upon itself with no artistic outlet is doomed to ossification. 
Miss Morgan of Chicago in the story in this number puts a very 
pertinent question when she asks M. Pigeonneau of what use all 
his archzology is if he can’t put it intoa story. From his own 
description of the story he did write, it was as decadent in art as 
his mind was dry-as-dust in science. 

Mr. Ferris Greenslet’s ‘ Propaganda for Poetry’ in this number 
is a good antidote to Mr. Crothers’ article. His appreciation of 
poetry does not seem to suffer any from the fact that he regards 
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it so seriously as a life-giver and a stimulant and not merely as a 
soothing syrup. 


WHETHER this story, recently told in Blackwood’s, is 
true or not, it might be. It came out upon some one saying of 
Gladstone that he generally took things up by the solemn handle 
and scarcely so much as saw the humorous handle. Thereupon 
Browning told this story. 

Mr. Disraeli presided at a Royal Academy dinner whereat 
Browning was a guest. After dinner Mr. Disraeli made the 
customary “speech of the evening,” in the course of which he 
held forth in this wise: ‘When I look upon these walls nothing 
strikes me more than the abounding invention, the copious imagin- 
ation, displayed in the works that adorn them.” Browning thought 
that pretty good. “Twenty minutes afterwards,” he went on to 
say, “we were on our legs and going about the rooms in the usual 
way to view these fine works. Presently, some one hooked his 
arm in mine from behind. It was Disraeli, who immediately said, 
‘When I look upon these walls, Mr. Browning, nothing strikes me 
more than the paucity of invention, the barrenness of fancy 
There!” 

From the laughter that followed — none of us taking up the 
tale by the solemn handle —I fancy we must all have thought the 
story ended, as I myself did. But no: the promised illustration 
was to come. “Now sometime afterwards,” said Browning, pro- 
ceeding as the singer does whose song has been applauded too 
soon, “I told that story to Mr. Gladstone. As I went on I 
noticed that his face gradually darkened, and when I got to the 
end he said, ‘ Mr. Browning, I call that hellish /’” 


c 


At the Shakespeare Festival to be held as usual on 
Shakespeare’s birthday at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford, in April, the revival play will be ‘2. Henry VI.’ As 
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Shakespeare’s birthday falls on Sunday, it will be produced on the 
previous Friday evening, and will be repeated on the following 
Saturday afternoon and evening. An innovation will be the pro- 
duction of the whole play of ‘Hamlet,’ which, on account of its 
length, will be represented in two parts, the first being given in 
the afternoon of Monday following the natal day (the 24th), and 
the second in the evening. This, we believe, has never before 
been attempted, the play having always been abbreviated in con- 
sequence of its length. The performances will be ‘opened on 
Monday, April 17, with ‘As You Like It,’ and will be followed 
on Tuesday by ‘Richard III.,’ on Wednesday by ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
on Thursday by ‘Twelfth Night.’ On Tuesday, the 25th, ‘ Richard 
II.’ will be placed on the stage, to be followed on Wednesday by 
a fourth representation of the revival play; on Thursday an old 
comedy will break the Shakespearian programme; on Friday 
‘Henry V.,’ on Saturday afternoon ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ 
and in the evening of the same day the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 


° 


A SPIRITED bit of verse, aglow with the humanistic fire 
that may yet revivify our commercialistic civilization, appeared 
recently in the San Francisco Examiner. It was written by 
Professor Edwin Markham of Oakland, after seeing Millet’s 
famous painting of the farm laborer recently exhibited in Cali- 
fornia. The poem is true to the picture and interprets its message 
not ineffectively, at this time to a country which is adding new 
burdens, military, official and commercial, to the back of the man 
nearest the soil, “The Man With The Hoe.” 





Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
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Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain ? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land ; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power ; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim ! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look ; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop ; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched ? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes ? 
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O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God, 

After the silence of the centuries? 


* 


GOETHE'S 150th birthday anniversary arrives this year and 





preparations are under way for its suitable commemoration by the 
erection of a statue of the poet at Strasburg, where he lived for 
several years as a student of the University. The call for co- 
operation will be international, as befits the reputation of the great 
German. 

In this country Prof. Kuno Francke makes the following 
public appeal : — 

“The approaching celebration of Goethe’s 150th birthday has 
.given rise to a plan which, conceived by members of the faculty of 
Strasburg University, should obtain the support and codperation of 
all the friends of German literature. It was in Strasburg that Goethe 
first became fully himself. Here the greatness of mediaeval art 
first dawned upon him. Here the love for Fredericke brought 
out for the first time his lyric genius. Here he planned ‘ Gétz von 
Berlichingen’ and ‘Faust.’ It is eminently fitting, then, that in 
Strasburg his memory should be honored by a statue representing 
him in the first glow and joyfulness of youth. A large number of 
distinguished scholars, under the lead of the Grand Duke of 
Weimar, have taken the matter in hand, and it is hoped that by 
August 28, 1899, a sum will have been brought together sufficient 
to insure a worthy execution of this worthy plan. American ad- 
mirers of Goethe who wish to take part in it are asked to send 
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their contributions either to Prof. J. P. Hatfield, Evanston, IIL, or 
to Prof. Horatio S. White, Ithaca, N. Y., or to the undersigned.” 
Kuno Francke. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


e 


A London paper, Zhe Clarion, is responsible for the 





following clever Whitmanized version of an old classic from the 


pages of Mother Goose the new ‘ Hey-Diddle-Diddle.’ 


Here is the poem of me, the entertainer of children, 

See ! a cat is passing through my poem: 

See—it plays the fiddle rapturously ; 

It plays sonatas, fugues, rigodons, gavottes, gigues, minuets, romances, 
impromptus—it plays the tune that led to the defunction of the 
aged cow ; 

But most of all it plays nocturnes, and plays them pyrotechnically, as 
befits the night time. 

See the moon shining in the pellucid sky ; 

See! the cow, inspired by the intoxicating strains of the Stradivarius, 
throws off her habitual languor and leaps over the moon. 

O me! O pulse of my life! O amazement of things ! 

Why so active, thou cow? 

Why so passive, thou moon? 

See the dog. 

He grins and runs through the city, 

Seeing humor in his surroundings. 

Have all dogs so keen a sense of humor? 

See the dish, maliciously meditative. 

See, it takes advantage of the g§neral confusion and absconds with the 
silver spoon. 
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JOHANNES. 


BY HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


Herop Antipas, Tetrarch’of Galilee. 
HERODIAS. ; 
SALOME, daughter of Herodias. 
ViTELLIus, Legate of Syria. 
MARCELLUS, companion to Vitellius. 
MEROCLES, the orator, ) at the Court 
GaBaLos, the Syrian, of Herod 
JazBaD, the Levite, Antipas. 
Joun, named the Baptist. 
JEHOSHAPHAT, 
MATTHEW, 
AMAZIAH, 
MANASSEH. 
JaEL, wife of Jehoshaphat. 
Two children of Jael. 
Hapip1s, maid at palace. 
MirIAM, 
ABI, 
MAECHA, 


Disciples of John. 


Salome’s playmates. 


MESULEMETH, a beggar. 

Pee t Pharisees. 

ELIAKIm, 

PaSHUR, 

HACHMONI, 

Simon, a Galilean. 

First and second Galileans. 

A palsied man. 

First and second priests. 

A citizen of Jerusalem. 

Captain of the Roman soldiers. 

First, second and third Roman 
soldiers. 

Jaibr. 

Keeper of the palace. 
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PRELUDE. 


Wild rocky, country near Jerusalem. Night. The moon shines 
dimly through broken clouds. In the distance the horizon is 
lightel up by the reflection of the fires of the great altar of Burnt- 
offerng. 

In the background groups of dark forms cross the stage from 
right to left. Hapipia and MirR1AM come forward. 


Miriam. Hadidia, I am afraid, 

Hadidia. Come! 

Misiam. 1am afraid. Do you not see those gliding phantoms 
over there? Their feet do not touch the rocks, and their bodies 
are like the breath of the night wind. 

Hadidia. You little fool! You tremble before those, whom 
misery makes your brothers and sisters in affliction. Your distress 
drives them hither, your hope drags them upward. 

Miriam. Do they too, wish to go to him? 

Hadidia. They allwishtogotohim. . . . Is there any 
light in Israel but that which beams from his head? Is there any 
water for the thirsty, but that which trickles from his hand? Here 
amid the dead rocks, the sweet springs gush forth, and out of the 
silence, his voice was born. 

Miriam. 1 am afraid of him. . . . Why does he dwell 
amid the horrors of the wilderness? Why does he flee from the 
paths of the joyous and shun the way of the suffering ? 

Hadidia. The joyous do not need him, the suffering find the 
way to him. 

Mistam. Wo you see the glow of fire over there toward Jeru- 
salem, Hadidia? The Romans are burning our houses and we are 
here. 

Hadidia. What? Do ycu not know the great altar on which 
day and night the priests offer the tithes of our hard labor ? 

Miriam (looking up in terror). Is it his will that the great 
altar too shall fall ? 

Hadidia. 1 donot know. But whateverhe wills, will be good. 
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Look, who is coming? . . . [Zwo men enter half carrying, 
half dragging a palsied man who is moaning. | 

First man. You women there, have you met the great Rabbi, 
whom they call the Baptist ? 

Hadidia. We are seeking the Baptist, as you are. 

Palsied man [moaning]. Lay me down. I want to die. 

First man. We have carried this palsied man hither in our arms 
— and our arms are tired, and he, in whom we hoped, is not here. 

Palsied man [moaning]. I want to die. 

[Zhe votce of MANASSEH 7@o the right crying.| John! John! 

Manasseh [rushes on the stage|. John! Whereare you John? 
I call upon you in my misery. Have compassion on me! Show 
yourself to me, John. 

Miriam { pointing to the left|. Look, there is a crowd of people 

drawing near. Someone is walking before them..- 


_._Hadidia. Bow —for it is he! 


John (entering, behind him a number of women among them 
AMaziAH]. Whose misery is so great, that his lamentations grow 
noisy and his grief forgets silence? 

Manasseh {kneeling before him]. Rabbi, great Rabbi!’ If you 


‘are he, whose name is heard in the streets of Jerusalem, help 


me, save me, help me! 

John. Stand up and speak. 

Manasseh. 1am Manasseh, the son of Jerud, my father was 
infirm and blind, and I dwelt with him on the street toward 
Gideon, near the well that is never dry. Some men came to me 
and said, “The Lord our God wills that you refuse to pay the 
tribute to the Romans.” I refused to pay the tribute to the 
Romans. Then the Romans fell upon me, and burned my house, 
my young wife perished in the flames, and also my child and my 
father — who was blind. And now I am utterly alone. Help me, 
Rabbi, help! 

John. Am I lord over life and death, that I can make your 
father, child and wife alive again? Can I build up your house 
from its own ashes? What dost thou desire of me? 
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Manasseh. So shall they be accursed, who — 

John. Stop! Enough curses hang over us. Israel is laden 
therewith as the autumn with ripe grapes. . . . Why dost 
thou lament! Look thou forward andnot behind . . . and if 
thou canst not still thy lamentations put a gag between thy teeth, 
then shall there be silent prayer only, and the yearning and waiting 
shall be breathless. 

Manasseh. What good will that do me, Rabbi? See, I am 
so entirely alone. 

John. What sacrilege is this? Is he then not with thee? 

Manasseh. Who? Rabbi, tell me! 

Amaziah. UHearhim! He has not yet heard the message of 
him who is to come. 

Many among the people. Knowst thou not of him, who is to 
come ? 

John. Knowst thou not that forthwith, there shall be rejoic- 
ing in Israel, marriage garments, and the sounds of the cymbal? 
Knowst thou not that there shall be no more sorrow in Israel ? 
Therefore wipe away the foam from thy lips and sanctify thy- 
self. 

All. Sanctify thyself ! 

Manasseh. No more sorrow? . . . No more sorrow? 
Rabbi, tell me may I stay with thee? 

John. Join those men over there, and learn to be silent. 

Manasseh [stammering]. Rabbi! [He steps back.] 

John. 1 do not see Jehoshaphat among you, and Matthew, 


_too, is not here. Who knows anything of them ? 


Amaziah. No one has seen them, Rabbi. 

John. hat crawls on the ground there and moans ? 

The palsied man. Master, I am a poor palsied man and suffer 
great torture. If thou help me not, then will I die. 

John. Wilt thou die now, now, when he is near who brings 
relief for your boils and balsam for your tumors ? I say to thee, thou 
wilt thank the Lord God with hosannas, for every hour of thy 
pain, and for every time thou hast crept on reddened knees. 
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When thou shalt have looked upon him, in whom our souls hope, 
for whom we wait watchfully and patiently on the way to the 
East. Therefore bear seven-fold pain and murmur henceforth no 
more ! 

The palsied man. Rabbi, thou hast worked a great good in 
me. I feel no more—I—[He ¢rtes to rise and sinks back. He 
breathes easter and smiles as he ts led to the background by his at- 
tendants. | 

Murmurs of the people. Behold a miracle! He performs mir- 
acles. 

One of the people. Truly the times are fulfilled. Elias is 
risen from the dead. The great prophet is risen from the dead. 

Another voice. No, not Elias, not one of the prophets ! 

See ye not, ye blind ones? It is he himself, whois tocome! He 
himself is the promised one. Worship before him. Worship. 
[All fall upon their knees before him.] 

John. Aman sick of a fever crawled along the street seeking 
fora physician . . . and when a wayside beggar or a water 
carrier passed by, he fell upon his knees before him and cried, 
«“ Hail to thee thou great physician. Thanks that thou art come.” 
And so continued he until the evening, and the children derided 
him. [Zhe people rise slowly.| What have I to give you, I the 
beggar? The water I carry wherewith to baptize you is the 
poor water of repentance. He that cometh after me shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. I am not worthy to stoop 
and unloose his shoe latchet, so lowly am I before him. 

Several voices. Tell us, Rabbi, when will he come of whom 
thou speakst ? 

Other voices. Who is he, Rabbi? Have compassion! 
Strengthen our souls! Tell us of him! 

John. Sit down around me ina circle and hear the message, 
so often proclaimed unto you, ye insatiable ones! [Zhe people sit 
down on the ground. | 

Miriam. What will he proclaim unto us, Hadidia? 

Hadidia. UHush! 
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Miriam. Let me hold your hand, Hadidia ! 

John. Wt was at the Jordan. I was baptising there, obedient 
to the call of the Lord. A multitude of people’ were about me, 
and believed in me, but my soul was consuming itself with doubt. 
There came down from the high rocks a youth — alone, and all the 


people drew back . . . and when I lifted my eyes unto him, 
then I wist that it was he—for the glory of the Lord rested 
upon him. . . . And when he spoke unto me and desired 


baptism like one of the sinners, tremblingly I forbade him, saying : 
«“T have need to be baptized of thee and thou comest to me?” 


But he answered: “Suffer it to be so now, for so it becometh us 
to fulfill all righteousness.” Then I bowed and submitted unto 
his will . . . and when he had been baptized by my trem- 


bling hand then went he straightway out of the water, and lo! — 
suddenly the heavens opened above him and I saw the Spirit of 
God, descending like a white dove and hovering over him, and a 
holy light almost hid him from my sight, and behold! a voice from 
heaven, saying: ‘This is my beloved son in whom I am well 
pleased.” . . . Then I fell upon my face and worshipped, and 
my soul was no more afraid. 

One of the people {after a silence]. And where dwelt he, whom 
the glory of the Lord so favored ? 

All. Yea, where dwelt he? Did’st thou not detain him ? 

John. Why vex ye me? He cometh and goeth and no man 
detaineth him. Who can say if he be not with us seated in this 
circle at this hour? 

[They all look at one another fearfully and inquiringly.] 

Amaziah. We are all poor craftsmen from Jerusalem and 
each knows the other, Rabbi. 

One of the people | pointing to Miriam]. The men, yes, but 
here is a woman whom I have not seen before. 

Hadidia. Her name is Miriam and she serves as a maid in 
the palace as I do. 

John. Leave her in peace. 

Another of the people. But if he, of whom thou speaketh dwell 
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among the living he must have a name, and also a father’s name 
he must have. 
All. Yes, hisname! his name! 


John. Will ye have a name? . . . Hear ye the wind 
there among the rocks? Heed well what it says ere it escape 
you! . . . So has a name, now here, now there, rushed past 


my ears. And I waited in anguish and prayer that again I might 
hear it. Therefore, say I unto you, ask me no more, lest it waste 
away utterly like a dream, when the cock croweth. 

Amaztah. Yet, give us something as a guide! Whence came 
it to thee — the — the — 

John. ¥rom Galilee blew the wind that bore it to me. 

All. From Galilee? 

A voice. To the Galileeans, those fish eaters, is the Messiah 
to come to them — them? 

Another voice. “He is to come to us Judeans! Up—vwe will 
seek him. 

All. We will seek him — seek ! 

John. Believe ye, he will allow himself to be found by you, ye 
wretches, with your insolence and clamoring? . . . Who are 
ye that ye should change the Way of the World even a hair’s 
breadth? . . . But when the day of his harvest shall have 
come, then according to his own will, he will appear before you 
refulgent as the Lord of Hosts! The four cherubim shall go 
before-him —mailed horses with flaming sickles —to mow and to 
stamp them down. . . . That which springs up luxuriously in 
sin will be mowed down, and that which rises up against him will 
be stamped down. Therefore, ye men of Israel, uproot the weeds 
that luxuriate on and devour your bodies, that you perish not from 
your corruption and be not swept away with those who defile you 
— when he approaches who has the seven-hued rainbow about his 
head — he that shall come — he that must come — [drooding] — 
must come. 

A voice. Rabbi, we have atoned for our sins, we pray day and 
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night, and our bodies are shrunken from fasting. . . . Tellus 
what more can we do? [JEHOSHAPHAT and MATTHEW enter.] 

John. Wast thou come Jehoshaphat? And thou Matthew? 

Jehoshaphat. Reprove us not master, if we have tarried. We 
stood near Herod’s palace, that until now has been dark and 
empty, and saw red lights lighted and the doorposts wound about 
with flowers. New disgrace is coming on Israel. It must bear 
new deadly sins, if thou help us not, Rabbi. 

John. Speak! 

Jehoshaphat. It is not Herod who has come from Galilee to 
the Passover as in former years. He is not expected until to- 
morrow. Another guest has arrived. Herod’s brother Philip’s 
wife, has deserted him and Salome his daughter, is with her. The 
name of the guest at the palace is Herodias and to-morrow shall 
the wedding be. 

John. Between Herod and his own brother’s wife? 

Jehoshaphat. Thou sayest it, Rabbi. 

John. No, I say unto thee! Who sotold thee this, his mouth 
was shameless and in his soul, he lied. 

Amasa. Pardon, Rabbi, there were maid-servants from the 
palace here. — It may be — that — 

John. Hadidia, I know thee, speak ! 

Hadidia. Rabbi, my place is too humble, I hear only what the 
idlers bring me. But here is Miriam who was chosen as a play- 
mate for the young Salome, when she came yesterday. She has 
to serve and bathe. Ask her. 

John. Miriam! . . . Why are you silent? 

Hadidia. Rabbi, she has never spoken before strange men. 

Miriam [in a hestitating low voice). Master —it is true — 
what that man said — and — [excttement.] 

John. Speak on! 

Miriam. And the wedding —on the first day of the Pass- 
over — Herodias intends to go into the Holy Temple, as far as the 
court of the women — at her new husband’s side, to show herself 
to the people. 
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John. That the people may stone her? But what am I talk- 
ing of? . . . Joined to their pleasures as these priests are, 
cravenly as they crawl in the dust before the Romans, they dare 
not do that. The brazen gates will close before this incestuous 
pair, and the high priest will stretch forth his arms and curse them. 

Hadidia. Miriam, speak. 

John. What more have you to say to us, Miriam ? 

Miriam. Master, at this hour messengers are going back and 
forth between Herodias and the temple. The princess asks that 
the high priest meet them at the second gate, where the men and 
women separate, and there bless them. [Great excitement.] 

John. Itis well. . . . Gohome all of you, I wish to be 
alone. To-morrow you will see meat Jerusalem [shuddering.] 

A voice. Rabbi, will you deliver yourself to your enemies ? 

Other voices. Consider, Rabbi! The Pharisees will seize you 

the priests will pass sentence, condemning you to death. 

John. ‘am a priest’s son, I will speak a priestly word with 
those who shake the bloody brand. . . . I will speak in his 
name who is to come, whose way I prepare with my body. Go! 
[They linger reluctantly.| Go! 


ACT I. 


Open square before HERoD’s palace. To the right the palace. 
In the foreground, built into the palace, the guard room of the 
Roman soldiers, with benches before the door. In the right centre 
the main entrance. In the background a flight of steps leading to 
the top of a hill ; back of this, a ypiew of groups of houses on higher 
ground in another part of the city, separated from the foreground by 
an invisible valley. To the left, flat-roofed houses with awnings. 
In the left centre a street. Another street in the foreground, sup- 
posed to be a continuation of the one in front of the guard room. 
On it is ELtaKim’s clothing store and on the corner Pasuur’s fruit 
store with a display of provisions. Near the centre of the stage,a 
well with a circular bench around it. TE viakim, Pasuur, first, 
second and third soldiers. 
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Pashur (looks timtdly toward the soldiers, seated in front of 
their guard room and comes forward). ~ Neighbor! . . . Do 
you not hear me neighbor ? 

Eliakim (seated in front of his stall, reading a roll of the Book 
of the Law]. It is written, that he who interrupts any one read- 
ing the law, shall be put to death. 

Pashur |terrified]. Ah, you are reading the law. 

Eltakim. Do you not know it? I read the law day and 
night. 

Pashur. Then pardon me neighbor, and do not give informa- 
tion against me. I sinned through ignorance. The soldiers quar- 
tered over there, fill me with fear — but I am going away at once. 
[Stinks back to his store.| 

First soldier (to the second who ts sharpening his sword). Why 
are you working so frantically at your dagger Marcus? There is 
no fighting to be done here. These damned Judeans have had 
enough. They will not soon make another uproar. 

Second soldier. ‘Who knows? I have had the smell of blood 
in my nose ever since that woman came here yesterday. Herod’s 
family affairs are at sixes and sevens ; and these people are touchy 
in matters which concern their so-called princes. 

First soldier. They have none here in Judea. We are the 
masters here. 

Second soldier. We are masters everywhere, whether there is 
a Herod there or not. 

First soldier. What is there here in Jerusalem to concern this 
Galilean Tetrarch, any way ? 

Second soldier. Yes, what concern has this Galilean Tetrarch 
in Jerusalem? He marches here two or three times a year to rub 
his nose on the stone floor of the temple, and then marches away 
again. They say their God demands it. Crazy people ! 

First soldier. And we have to be here as guards of honor. 
Nice business for a Roman citizen. [Hadidia and two other maid 
servants with water jugs on their heads come out of the palace, and 
go to the well where they draw water.| 
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Second soldier. Blockhead! We merely appear to do him 
honor, we are really watching him. Well, he will soon be here now. 

Third soldier (who has been lounging on a bench and taking 
no interest, sings to himself|. Thee, sweet, smiling Lalage, thee 
will I love forever. Thee, sweet, smiling Lalage. 

Second soldier |angrily|. Oh, say! Stop your endless howling: 
about your Lalage. Long before you return to Rome she will be 
a grandmother. . 

Third soldier [rising and stretching himself|. Oh! I suppose 
so! 

Second soldier | pointing to the maid servants]. Are there 
not women enough here ? 

Third soldier. Oh !— those! They are Jewish maidens. They 
would like to, but it would be under pain of death. 

Second soldier. Crazy people! 

Third soldier. If they were not foreigners! Besides I find 
no pleasure in the society of these Asiastics. They wash them- 
selves all day long and after all they smell nasty. Last evening a 
lovely Syrian girl gave me her necklace. Ha! Shall we toss up 
for it? 

Second soldier. Show it tome! I will put up fifty denari. 

Third soldier. Swindler! A hundred and fifty ! 

Second soldier. A\l\ right! 

First soldier. 1 will join you! 

Third soldier ! Come on. [They go into the guard room. Enter 
Hadidia and two other maids. Two priests descend the central 
stairway. | 

First priest. Do you maidens come from the palace? 

Hadidia. Yes, priest. 

First priest. Announce us to your mistress. 

Hadidia. Our mistress has gone to meet the Tetrarch Herod 
that she may welcome him at the gate. 

First priest. When will she return ? 

Hadidia. We do not know, priest. It depends on when the 


prince arrives. 
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First priest. Do you desire our blessing. 

Hadidia. No! [She and the two maidens go into the patlace.| 

[The two priests look at each other in confusion.]| 

First priest [observes ELIAKIM and PASHUR Sitting before thet» 
doors and ratses his hands — unctiously]. Blessed be ye, who — 

Eliakim. Nobody asked for your blessing. 

[Zhe two priests look at each other again. | 

Second priest [angrily|. These also are men from the school 
of the Pharisees. 

First priest. They serve us, however, for we keep the temple, 
come. [Zhe priests withdraw.] 

Pashur {humbly drawing near|. Pardon, neighbor, you are no 
longer reading the law? 

Eliakim. No. 

Pashur. This will be a miserable Passover for us merchants ! 
See all the things I have bought! There is the sacred pome- 
granate wood, on which to roast the lamb, there are the spices with 
which to prepare the sacred sweet sauce, there are the sacred bitter 
herbs, cress, leeks, rosebay, — everything is there, precisely as the 
law directs. The feast commences in six or at the most seven 
hours, and then I may continue to sit here with my entire stock. 
Oh, woe is me, oh, woe is me! 

Eliakim. Well, have I not special goods for the Passover 
also! There are the very finest zizith, and beautiful tassels of 
white and hyacinth-blue wool, and my tephillins are the most 
beautiful tephillins that any son of Abraham ever wore at morning 
prayer. Abraham himself never wore more beautiful tephillins. 
I think I have eighteen dozen of them. But you are not to be 
anxious for the body but rather to read the law, for so it is written. 

Pashur. A man who deals in fruit and vegetables does not 
find it so easy to be an upright man before the Lord. Your 
woolen goods will keep till Herod and his new wife have gone 
away again. 

Eltakim [shaking hts fist toward the palace|. O abomination, 
abomination, abomination ! 
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Pashur. Yes, this has always been a good place for business 
before ; but now the grass grows in front of the palace. 

Eliakim. Only the priests go in and out. [A cttizen enters 
and fills his water pot at the well.) 

Citizen |complaining|. Neighbor, dear neighbor ! 

Eliakim. What is the matter? 

Citizen. You are a just man and know the law. Blessed 
shall you be if you give me counsel. My poor wife sprained her 
ankle, when walking in the field and it became hot and swollen. I 
have bathed it with cold water from the well, and that relieves her, 
but in a short time the feast begins. May I continue the bathing 
then ? 

Eliakim. Desecration of the Sabbath! And would be pun- 
ishable by death. 

Citizen. Everlasting God! 

Eliakim. Vf she had a sore throat, you might put remedies 
into her mouth, the law permits that . . . the foot ?— No! 

Citizen. But if gangrene should set in? 

Eliakim. Yes, if gangrene should set in and life were in 
danger, then the law permits it. 

Citizen [crying out in despair|. But then it will be too late! 

[During the precec'ing a man in a loose mantle comes out of the 
street in the background and looks qutetly up at HEROD’s palace. | 

Eliakim {motioning to him in terror|. Hush . . . If you 
love your life. See that man. That is David, one of the Zealots 
who dwell in the wilderness. They come down into the cities with 
a short dagger under their mantle and when they find any one 
transgressing the law in word or deed, they strike him in the back. 
[As the stranger draws near he rises.| Be greeted, holy man. You 
see I know you well. Will you not bless your servant? [The 
stranger passes by and disappears in the street to the left.) 

Pashur. Ihave grown cold as ice. One can transgress and 
not know in what way. 

Citizen. How long is it before the feast begins ? 

Eliakim [looking toward the sun). Six hours. 
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Citizen. 1 shall continue to cool it that much longer 
and then what? [Goes out slowly dragging his water vessel.| 

Pashur. Verily we Hebrews are hunted like hinds. Him 
whom the Romans do not smite, the law smites. 

[The stage becomes half filled with people who look up at 
Herop’s palace and gesticulate violently, among them is HACHMONI. 
Later the soldters.| 

Eliakim. What is the matter there? Hachmoni stop and 
tell me. What is the matter with the people ? 

Hachmoni. Do you not know? John is in the city. 

Eliakim. There are many Johns. 

Hachmoni. The Baptist, man ! 

Eliakim. The Baptist? The enemy of the priests and 
Pharisees. He whom every Chaber has sworn to kill? Have 
they seized him at last ? 

Hachmont. You talk like one asleep. If there is at this time 
a ruler in Jerusalem beside the cursed Romans, he is the man. 
He stands in the market place and preaches — what do I say ?— 
preaches? Fire brands issue from his mouth. Scorpions spring 
from his lips. 

Eliakim. Against whom does he preach ? 

Hachmoni. Against Herod, of course, and his paramour and 
his paramour’s brood. 

All. Down with Herod! Death to Herod! 

[ Zhe first and second soldiers come out of the guard room and 
stand before the door.) 

First soldier. What is the blear-eyed rabble yelling ? 


Second soldier. Death to Herod! What did I say to you? | : 


can rely on my nose! [He loosens his sword.) 


Pashur. Take care! Thesoldiers. [The people shrink back. | | 


First soldier (laughing]. They cringe already —the rabble. 
[ They go in laughing.| : 

[Amasa and JORAM remain standing in the street to the left.| 

Amasa. Look at them! Are they not as filth before the 
Lord and shall he not laugh them to scorn? Who that like a 
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Chaber walks devoutly in the paths of the law, can have inter- 
course with these sinners ? 

Joram. They are drunken with the words of the Baptist yet 
too sober to kick against the pricks. Speak to them and bring 
them back to their senses. 

Amasa. After the Baptist? I would rather check a mad dog 
by his tail. They would go to the temple and offer sow’s blood 
if he wished it. 

Joram. And we cannot sieze him ? 

Amasa. That we may appear before the people as Herod's 
friends? Leave that honor to the priests and Sadducees. Why 
have we Pharisees swallowed the wrath, which he has cried in the 
streets ? That is why the people follow him. But I know how I 
can entrap him. I shall entrap him in his folly about the Messiah, 
[A cry of acclamation from the people.| They used to shout that 
way for us. [They withdraw tnto the street to the left.| 

[JoHN accompanied by JEHOSHAPHAT, MATTHEW, MANASSEH, 
and a crowd of people appears at the back of the stage to the left. 
Joun throws himself on the curb of the well.| 

Jehoshaphat. Behold what power is given to you, Rabbi! 
They fawn like little dogs. Jerusalem, the holy, lies at your feet. 

John. Give mea drink. [MANASSEH draws water.] 

Hachmont. Look! The great prophet drinks as if he were one 
of us. 

Pashur. That is camel’s hair in which he is clothed. How 
it must scratch the skin. By this it can be seen that he is a holy 
man. 

Eliakim. But he gives no trade to us cloth dealers. If all 
men were so holy, we might go beg. 

Hachmoni. The people say his food is locusts and wild honey. 

Matthew. Move back. Do you not see that you trouble him ? 
' They move back.| 

Jehoshaphat. Pardon, Rabbi. The people wait. What com- 
mand have you for them ? 

John. This is Herod’s house ? 
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Jehoshaphat. Yes, Rabbi. [Szlence.| Rabbi, tell us what are 
they to do? 

John. Am I made Lord over this people? The shepherd 
may drive his sheep through thorns or flowers. I pine for the 
desert. I long for my rocks. 

Jehoshaphat (terrified). Rabbi! 

John. 1 have wakened the sleeping hearts, whipped up the 
idle, shown the way to the erring. One great wrath against Herod 
now blazes up towards heaven. Now they may allow me to go my 
way, or they may send their bailiffs after me. As yet, however, 
no priest has dared to cross my path. No matter. My work in 
Jerusalem is ended. 

Matthew. By no means, Rabbi. Your work is beginning. 
We await the entry of the prince. The people need some one to 
lead them. 

Sohn. Whither ? 

Matthew. We know not, Rabbi. 

John. Then do I know? Am I one who forges his will into 
the links of a plan, or spins a net of calculations for others. I am 
the voice of one preaching in the wilderness.“ To that was I 
appointed. Come! [He rises.] 

The people (crowding forward). Hail, John! [As he ts about 
to go AMASA and JORAM come toward him.| 

Amasa. Pardon us, great prophet, for not yet having come to 
your baptism. 

John. Who are you? 

Jehoshaphat. Be on your guard, Rabbi. They wear the broad 
border of the Pharisees. Their brethren sit in high council. 

Amasa. Weare diligent scribes, plain men, to whom the study 
of the law has brought more honor than they deserve. 

John. That may be, but what do you wish ? 

Amasa. Various accounts of your works have come to our 
ears. Some say you should be Elias. Others say you are greater 
than he. We gladly believe this, even without your performing 
his miracles, for you certainly have, in your heart, reasons for 
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concealing from us your miraculous power — which we do not 
doubt. 

Pashur. as he not worked miracles ? 

Eliakim. He has worked no miracles on me. 

Pashur. ‘That is true. 

Amasa. We also hear much of your godly life, that you fast 
and pray like one to whom food and drink and earthly speech have 
become superfluous. We also fast and pray, and our eagerness to 
perform good deeds is never satisfied. But the law is more stern 
and more zealous than we. Therefore kindly favor us with your 
doctrines. Rabbi, tell us what attitude shall we hold toward the 
law? 

John. What! Would you lay snares for me and cover your 
pits with green brushwood? You generation of vipers, who has 


warned you to flee from the wrath to come? . . . Woeto you 
when he comes, that is stronger than I! . . . Whose fan is 
in his hand. . . . His floor will he purge. His wheat will he 


gather into his garner, but the chaff he will burn with unquench- 
able fire. 

Pashur. Of whom does he speak? 

Hachmoni. Hush! He speaks of the Messiah. 

Eliakim. Which Messiah ? 

Joram. Come, Amasa! I am afraid of him. 

Amasa [| pushing him aside with his hand). We have drawn 
near to you as suppliants and you have rebuked us. So be it, for 
since you have rebuked us, I suppose you have a right to do so.— 
He of whom you say that he is to come, has given you that right. 
—lIs this not true? [Sz/ence.] Behold, you people of Israel, your 
prophet is silent. . . . If his Messiah, the Messiah of whom 
he preaches in his wilderness, and now in the market place has not 
given him the right to rebuke us, from what other source has he 
received it? You know us: That we are God-fearing men, who 
are zealous in all things concerning the law— 

A voice. Who is this man ? 

Eliakim. - Amasa, the wise scribe. 
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People [murmuring]. Hear, Amasa! 

Another voice. Vill you not bless us, Rabbi ? 

Amasa. Yea, who indeed are, so to speak, a part of the law, 
and we have never done him any wrong. If he is an enemy of 
ours it is because he is an enemy of the law. 

John. Thou liest! 

Amasa. So be it. If I lie, then inform us, great prophet, 
what holdest thou concerning the law? 

Jehoshahpat {in a low tone). Yes, Rabbi. Explain yourself ! 
The people expect it of you. 

John. With the law over which you and others like you stand 
as guardians, and in which you are learned, I have nothing to do. 
[Commotion among the people.| 

Jehoshaphat [in a low tone]. Consider, Rabbi! Offend them 
not ! 

John. But it is not the law that I hate. I hate you. For 
your hand lies heavy on this people. Your well doing is their 
woe. 

Amasa. That, must you prove to us, great prophet. 

John. Who are you, you stumbling blocks, every one’s guides 
that you presume to own the law, and the fulfilling of the law as 
your inheritance and possession? Here is an enslaved people 
crawling patiently on their way under the scourge, with a world’s 
Joad on their backs and you want to tell them how they must crawl ! 

Amasa. Yes, since in any case they must crawl, great 
prophet. 

John. 1s that what you believe? They must arise out of the 
dust. 

Amasa. So have the leaders of rebellion always spoken, and 
the end was the cross and the gallows. Hear me, you whom they 
call the great prophet! When the Lord delivered his people, for 
the first time know you through what means he did it? Through 
the law. . . . And when he delivered them the second time 
know you through what means he did it? Through the law. 

And if we guard and watch this law so that it may grow, 
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out of itself, as the wheat stalk grows from the grain, increasing a 
thousand fold, and bring forth blessings a thousand fold, for what 
purpose do we do it? For the sake of the deliverance. For in 
all of us, the same hope lives, ohly we make no noise about it in 
the streets. 

The people [murmuring]. He is right there, yes! He is 
right there! 

[A number of pilgrims enter in small groups and quench their 
thirst at the well, among them SimMON the Galilean.) 

Amasa. Look about you! Look at these pilgrims! They 
have travelled from distant lands with their little knapsacks: 
From Egypt, from the Euphrates, from Syria, yes, even from the 
accursed city of Rome. They have cared neither for hunger nor 
thirst, for the burning sun nor the dust of the road. For what 
did they come? For the sake of this same law that I and those 
like me, know and guard. And if you say, with this you have 
nothing to do, and again that you do not hate the law, then 
explain to us, what do you love? Where do the commands which 
the Lord has given to his people cease and where does the work 
of human folly begin? Teach us, great prophet, and rebuke us 
not ! 

[John remains silent having become uncertain. ] 

Jehoshaphat {in a low tone]. I warned you, Rabbi. 

Amasa [laughing scornfully]. Now \ook, all of you behold! 
It seems to me, the great -——[as a woman, tll and heavily laden, 
accidentally comes near him he turns around angrily.| Do not 
touch me and render me unclean. Do you not see that I am a 
Chaber ? 

Simon, the Galilean [to the woman). No, do not touch him 
and be rendered unclean. 

Amasa. Wha-a-a? 

Simon, the Galilean. Those who call themselves Chaber, the 
Pharisees, are unclean through themselves, Come! [He leads the 
woman to the well.| 

Amasa. He blasphemes God! 
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Murmurs among the people. He blasphemes God ! 

Amasa. A Chaber unclean? A man who does nothing 
morning and evening, day and night, but search out how to fulfill 
the law, who performs the sacred purification three times more 
than the law requires, on the Sabbath sits as still as—as a 
tombstone, who pronounces a blessing upon the bread and two on 
salted food — who — who — [half choking] a Chaber unclean ! 

John. Verily, I knew not the answer to his two-edged ques- 
tion, and now he has given it to you himself. 

Amasa. Although seven swine may dwell within you—you, 
great prophet, appear to me as a holy man, compared with this 
man. [Zo the Galilean.| What evil spirit has taken possession of 
you, man? Are youa Jew? Whence came you? What is your 
name ? 

Matthew [in a low tone]. Do not tell him your name. He 
will ruin you. 

Simon, the Galilean [calmly]. 1 am a Jew, my name is Simon, 
and I come from Galilee. ; 

Amasa. As one who knows the law and the sacrifice — 

Simon, the Galilean. Higher than the law and the sacrifice is 
love. [Movement of excttement among the people.| . 

Amasa. Do you see now that he is worthy of the judgment. 
[He speaks in a low tone and eagerly to the people.| 

John [who in great excitement has approached the Galilean). 
Who taught you that? [Receiving no reply, more eagerly.| Who 
taught you that ? 

Matthew (quickly in a low tone to the Galilean). Flee, before 
they sieze you! 

[Stmon, the Galilean, shakes his head.| 

John. This your heart’s knowledge, simple and fearful, before 
which I tremble, did not spring from you. [Zhe people urged on 
by AMASA press upon the Galilean.| Inthe name of him who is 
to come, back from him. [The people slink back.] 

Pashur. You play with our desires, as one plays with 
children. 
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Amasa. Aha! now I have you too; you, who have poisoned 
a thirsty people with foul water. Where is he that is to come? 
Where is your Messiah? Where is the King of the Jews of whom 
you cry? Show him to us now! 

The people [angrily]. Woe unto you if you do not show him 
tous! [Zrumpets sound above and behind the scene. Sudden 
stlence. The soldiers come out of the guard-house.| 

John [sternly]. There comes the King of the Jews whom you 
deserve! [HeErop, HERop1As, SALOME, aud in their train, appear- 
ing in the higher background, the soldiers with their Captain. 
They station themselves at the palace gate. The train descends. 
Silence. | 

One of the followers. Hail Herod! [Ad/ remain silent.| Shout, 
you dogs! 

Herod. What are these people staring at? [Zo the Captain.] 
You, who should protect me, according to your orders from Rome, 
why do you not drive them out of the way? [Aza motion of the 
Captain the soldiers march upon the people with lowered lances.] 

Amasa [who ts standing in front, turns to flee, screaming]. 
Woe is me! Woe is me! [Joram follows him, the people fall 
back with low cries of terror. JOHN alone remains standing where 
he was with head erect, looking steadily at HEROD.] 

Salome [raising her veil). Mother, look at that man! It is 
the same one who stood in the market place, before the gate, 
everywhere, that we have passed. 

Herodias. And everywhere mutterings surrounded him. 

Salome. See how his eyes flash! Look, Mother! 

Herod. Come along, you women! If the pious citizens of 
Jerusalem have forgotten how to give a joyous welcome to the 
family of the great Herod, I hope [with a glance at the Captain] 
Rome will teach them how again. [Zhe Captain shrugs his 
shoulders and smiles.| 

Herod. 1 beg you, come! [HeErop, HERop1As, SALOME, and 
then the train enter the palace, the soldiers go into the guard room. | 

Hachmoni [at the head of the people, who now press forward |. 
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Forgive us, great prophet. The Pharisees have run away like 
cowards. Behold, we now cling to you! Help us! 

The people. Help us! 

John [dreamily|. Tell me, where has the man from Galilee gone ? 

Manasseh. We do not know, Rabbi. 

John. Search for him and bring him to me. 

Manasseh. Yes, Rabbi. 

John. What do you want ? 

All the people. Stay with us, great prophet! Help us! We 
beseech you ! 

John (distrustful and brooding]. Matthew, Jehoshaphat, did he 
not say love? 


ACT II. 


Hall in HERov’s palace, Roman style. To the right, supported 
by pillars extending the entire depth of the stage, a gallery with a 
stairway leading up toit. From the gallery a door leading into 
SaLome’s chamber. Below it, on a level with the floor, another 
door. At centre of background, the main entrance. To the left,a 
window. Not far from it a couch and other furniture. To the 
right, between two of the pillars, a chair of state, tapcstry and skins 
of wild animals. The whole room comfortably furnished in mixed 
Roman and Oriental style. The maid servants enter cautiously 
and listen. 


Salome [looking through the door). Is anybody there? 

Maecha. Not a sound. 

Salome. Comeonthen. [They descend the stairs quickly.] 

Salome. Oh, how bright it is here, and one can see one’s self 

mirrored in the walls. . . . Do you know why we have sud- 
denly been shut up there in those rooms? Yesterday we could 
wander freely through all the passages, could dance unveiled in the 
garden, look out through the lattice windows, and make sport of 
the passers-by, and to-day, from the moment my uncle arrived, we 
have had to sit idly in affliction and ashes. . . . Why? Does 
no one know why ? 
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Maecha. The house is now filled with strangers who were not 
here yesterday, lady, and it is said that some of the men in the 
Tetrarch’s train like to sneak around after young maidens. 

Salome. Let themcome. I am not afraid of any man. 

They please me, just as they are. I love them just as they are. 

Abt. Do you know men, lady? 

Salome. Ido not mean the men of our people. They wear 
their beards like pads on their cheeks, and before you know it, 
stand before you barefoot . . . and then people say —I do 
not like that. . . . But once when I was in Antioch with my 
father, I saw fair youths, with chestnut curls, they wore red shoes 
and were perfumed. . . . “They are Greeks,” my father said, 
“real Greeks from Hellas.” . . . They smiled and then I 
trembled. . . . Miriam, why are you standing there so sul- 
lenly, and not listening to what I say? Perhaps what I say dis- 
pleases you. . . . LaughorIwillstrikeyou. . . . If you 
do not laugh I will have you whipped. 

Miriam. Have me whipped, lady. 

Salome. Where were you last night? The stewardess of the 
palace said you wanted to visit your aunt. You have a lover, per- 
haps. Say, have you a lover? [Flatteringly.| Tell me about him. 
You can whisper it, and I will make you a present of a gold bracelet. 

Miriam. I have no one that loves me, lady. 

Salome. You Jewesses, your talk tastes flat and your eyes 
play the hypocrite, and yet I love Jerusalem. A purple haze hangs 
over its roofs and it seems to me thesun secretly kisses one in 
Jerusalem. But you do not understand this. . . . To under- 
stand it one must have the blood of the great Herod in one’s 
veins. My mother hasit . . . and I have it from her 
And though they murmur in Jerusalem, my mother acted wisely 
when she ran away from that man; for this man is greater than 
he . . . and because she was so wise and yet so‘foolish, I love! 
her and will share her folly with her. [She throws herself on the’ 
couch.| 1am not displeasing to my Uncle Herod. . . I have 
noticed that he casts stolen glances at me . . . When my 
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mother scolds me, I know how to vex her [Aums.] I am a flower 
of Sharon and a rose in the valley. . . . If my beloved come 
not into his garden and eats not of . . . Miriam, what is to 
be seen from this window ? 

Miriam. 1 donot know, lady; I have never been in this hall 
before. 

Salome. Then go and see. [MRAM /ooks out of the window 
and starts back.| What startled you? 

Mistam. Did I start, lady? 

Salome. Tellme. What did you see? 

Miriam. A crowd of people standing aroundawell . . . and— 

Salome. And? 

Miriam. Icannottell you... 

Salome [rises and goes to the window). Ah! [She looks out 
of the window awhtle in stlence.| Miriam, who is that ? 

Miriam | perplexed). Whom do you mean, lady ? 

Salome. Is there more than the one? . . . Miriam, you 
lovely brown Miriam [half threatening.] Do not deny him! 

Miriam. He is—John—the Baptist ! 

Abi, Maecha {coming forward ingutsitively|. The Baptist? 


Salome. Behe whohe may. . . . See how beseechingly 
the people throng about him! Have you ever seen a rock yield ? 
He does not yield—Ha, ha, ha, ha. Not he . . . but—if— 
perhaps— [Throws out her arms.| 


[Enter HERopias through the centre.] 

Maecha. Your mother, lady. [The three girls hasten away 
Srom the window.| 

Herodias. What are you girlsdoing here? . . . and you, 
Salome ?— Are people to say that we bring bad manners to Jeru- 
salem? 

Salome [with an intention to wound, though outwardly meek). 1 

think that is what they say, mother. 

Herodias [angrily]. Go! 

Salome. Yes, mother! [She walks across the stage and stops 
between the pillars of the gallery.| 
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Hlerodias. Stay, maidens! . . . You are Jewesses? 

Maecha. Yes, lady. 

Herodias. A message has come to me, that a man whom they 
call the Baptist is preaching rebellion in the streets. Which one 
of you knows the man? ‘ 

Maecha. This girl does. 

Abi. She has just acknowledged it. 

Herodias. What do you know of him ? 

Miriam. That last night, I sat at his feet, praying. 

Salome [coming forward]. You? You? 

Maecha. Your pardon, lady! He stood just now right before 
the palace. 

Herodias. Point him out to me. 

Maecha [| from the window]. He has gone away now. 

Herodias [to Miriam]. Hasten after him, until you have found 
him and bring him in here [pointing back to the right] secretly by 
that door. 

Salome. She shall not. I donot wish . . . not she . 

Herodias. Why shall she not ? 

Salome [embracing Miriam]. I love her the best. I do not 
wish her to go away from me. [Goes over to HEropias begging.] 
Mother ! 

Herodias. Still, such a child, and . . . [to Mrrtam]. Go! 

Salome [threateningly|. Miriam! [MIRIAM goes out.] 

Herodias. And already carry the tongue of a snake in your 
mouth ? . 

Salome [kneels before the couch and throws her arms around 
HeEropias’s ips]. Forgive me mother! We are not like others! 

We sting those we love. 

Herodias [in a low voice]. And those we hate? 

Salome [in a low voice]. We kiss. 

Herodias [smiling]. Child! [She kisses her.] 

Salome [smiling]. You kissed me. 

[Enter the Keeper of the palace.| 
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Keeper of the palace. My master, the Tetrarch Herod, desired 
that you should be sought for, lady. 

Herodias [draws the veil over Sarome’s face. With rising 
anxiety|. Go—quickly — go! 

Salome. I shudder at the thought of those rooms, mother, 
may I not stay with you? 

Herodias [looking towards the door|. Go, at once! 

[Salome and her playmates go slowly up the stairway.| 

Herodias. You arethe Keeper of the palace? [Keeper of the 
palace bows.| . . . Station a watch before that door. He 
who enters goes not out again. . . and say nothing! 

Keeper of the palace. To see you is to know you, mistress. 
Why should I, a poor servant, say anything. [He goes toward the 
door. | 

[Enter HeERoD, GABALOS, MEROCLES aud JaBAD. After they 
have entered the Keeper of the palace goes out.] 

Herod. Princess, he who long awaits a moment claims the 
right to taste to the full its favor—Therefore—[he kisses her on 
her forehead and mouth.| Forgive me! 

Herodias. You have rested, you are strengthened ! 

Herod. You should not ask me that question. My father was 
one of those men who never tire. So the pillow becomes a crime 
to the son at anearly age. [He observes SALOME who lifts her veil 
slightly and looks down at him from the balcony. As soon as she 
ts aware that she has been seen she disappears. | 

Herodias. You are silent ? 

Herod. Your daughter is not with you? 

Herodias [in a dry tone). No. 

Herod {nods and smiles to himself. But she is—permit me, 
lady. These are my friends; I do not say servants for they are 
not servants. 

Merocles. They are servants, lady, that they may be friends. 

Jabad. And they are friends that they may serve, lady. 

Gabalos. And they are paid for both, O lady. 

Herod [smiling]. The rogue, with whose Syrian gift of gab, 
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you have just been made acquainted is Gabalos from Antioch. 
You see I tolerate his raillery. 

Gabalos. For Herod the Great, too, kept a fool. 

Herodias. But sometimes he took a second, they say, that is, 
before he had the first one drowned. 

[GaBALOs bows smiling, then turns aside with a grimace.] 

Herod. This is Merocles, the orator. His voice is far reach- 
ing. They hear it in Rome when they pretend not to hear 
mine. 

Merocles. But I shall not rejoice in it, until it may greet you, 
lady, with the salutation, Hail to thee, O Queen! 

[Heropias shrinks back and smiles, then exchanges a glance 
with HEROD. |] 

Merocles | goes over to GABALOS and says in a low tone]. You 
hit well, but I hit better. 

Herod. Asa counterpart to this shallow visionary here, Jabad, 
the Levite, my light and my conscience as soon as I step on 
Jewish ground. ‘For, by Bacchus, he knows what I have to do 
each instant, to be pious after the manner of my pious people. 

Gabalos [aside]. He acts as though he had forgotten it. 

Merocles [aside]. Because he thinks in this way to be more 
like his father. 

Herod. What, to choose an example, does this holy instant 
demand of me? 

Jabad. The sunis going down, master. Your Passover lamb, 
one year old and without blemish, has been slain at the temple. 
It now lies in the court to be blessed. You as master and father 
of this house — 

Herod. Must I do it myself ? 

Jabad. Your august father did not do it and therefore he 
gained the ill will of the people. 

Herod. To bless is cleaner than to slay. I shall doit. Thus 
it is, you wise Greeks, that one serves the gods in order to rule 
over men, and in the end one serves to no purpose. [He motions 
them togo. ToJaBaD.] Prepare everything. Ifollow you. [Zxit 
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GaBALOS, MEROCLES avd JABAD. HEROD and HERODIAS stand 
awhile silently facing each other.| 

Herodias. Are you contented ? 

Herod. Your goodness oppresses me. It seems weightier to 
me since it is yours. 

Herodias | feeling his scorn]. I havehad no roof over my head 
for three nights. I have wandered along the dusty roads like an 
old vagabond. My maid servants deserted me. Salome alone 
stayed by me. I robbed her father of her, robbed her father of 
his child. What I stole from my husband you must prize more 
highly than beseems me. See how much I have done for you. 

Herod. I have driven away my wife, who also talked to me of 
her love. She fled to her father. He is preparing for war to 
revenge his. child’s dishonor, and I lack only a trifle, an army. 
Disfavor threatens me at Rome. My brother curses me. Judea 
points her finger at me behind my back. . . . See how little 
I have done for you. 

Herodias. And you now regret this little ? 

Herod. No . . . yet forgive me, if I blame you for coming 
here too soon. 

Heriodias. Never did any one hear a warmer welcome than 
this “too soon.” 

Herod. Do not putan evil construction on my words I beg of 
you. 

Herodias. Of the longing that drove me hither, of that I dare 
not speak. 

Herod. Go on speaking—speak. 

Herodias. Forhave you not forgotten the days—the glances 
and the silent oaths—when every breath was a desire and every 
word a longing ? 

Herod. Why should I forget them, beloved, why should I? 

Herodias. And youno longer remember the nights when 
straying foot-steps groped their way down into the perfumed gar- 
dens, when two sleepless wanderers mingled their sighs with the 
fever of the great blossoming. 
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Herod. Why should I not remember them, beloved, why 
should I not ? 

Herodias. I have dressed myself in robes from India. I have 
strewn pomegranate flowers about my neck and gold dust in my 
hair but you do not see it. . . . My speech is bridelike, but 
you do not hear it. 

[SALOME and MAECHA appear on the balcony, HEROD notices 
them.) 

Salome. Wait, let me see whether he has come yet. [She 
looks down, and when her eyes meet HEROD'S, she disappears again.] 

Herodias [observing his absent mindedness cries out]. Truly 
you do not hear it. 

Herod (controlling himself quickly). What? . . . Of that 
which you are so good as to call a wedding in our souls, the 
garden heard enough. No more of that now. There are other 
things to do, to-day, it seems to me. 

Herodias. Do you think I have been idle ? . . . Doyou 
think me one who comes to beg for herself an offering of caresses ? 
Look at me! Not at the sweetheart. . . . She exists no 
more. . . . Look at your mistress. 

Herod. I look —and look at a woman who is raving. 

Herodias. So far as ambition is your mistress, so far as secret 
age at your own ever ready smile is consuming you — 

Ae Herod [terrified]. Who told you — whence —? 

Herodias. I regard you as true and genuine Just now when 
you said I was raving, you were planning how quickly you could 
drive me away from you. . . . You fool. . . . Drive 
away also your nightly vigils and all that you call great in you, 
your inheritance from that greater one whom you will never 
resemble. , 

Herod. Woman — what — [kis words choke him.] ead 

Herodias [smiling]. Speak out. For if you do not need me 
to love, perhaps you need me to listen to you. 

Herod [after he has walked to and fro several times in great 
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excitement|. Whom I shall never resemble? . . . What is he 

who smiles sweetly when angry? A coward? . . . What is he 

who makes grimaces on both sides of his face? A traitor? 

What is he who devours the spittle from the mouth of the rulers? 

A slave? . . . No. . . . For he also did these things. 
But at times when it seemed as if the blood would burst 

from the veins in his forehead, he tore his sword from its sheath 


and rent . . . friend and foe alike and all that crossed his 
path . . . until the blood of his offerings washed his face 
pale again. . . . Until the almighty ruler at Rome shuddered 
before such strength . . . and I also will—pbut I have no 
sword . . . andsoI shall continue to smile sweetly 


shall continue to make double-faced grimaces and eat the spittle of 
the priests—as the son of Herod—and his ape! 

Herodias. And if the priests of the temple should stand by 
you as a wall and a defence against the fury of the nation, would 
you mistrust yourself less ? 

Herod. 1 do not mistrust myself; and what you say can never 
be. 

[HERODIAS goes to the door in the centre and opens it. A door- 
keeper enters. | 

Herodias. What have you to report ? 

Doorkeeper. The two messengers have again come from the 
temple, lady, with a new message from the High Priest. 

Herodias. Show them into the hall 
wait there. 

[ The doorkeeper goes out.] 

Herod (with a laugh of mingled anger and fear). Are their 
trumpets already sounding on the road? Is the great curse 
already roaring at the door? 

Herodias. You err, my beloved. A little blessing scratches 
at the door. If it please you, let it in. 

Herod. You are dreaming ! 

Herodias. Listen tome! Why did I enter this empty house 


Let them 
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over-hastily, before you? . . . Since the hour of my arrival I 
have been treating with the priests. 

Herod. You? 

Herodias. What if you should not conceal this sinner from 
the people, but should go to the temple to-morrow with head erect ? 
Would it not bea cheerful spectacle if the High Priest should 
smile upon your brother’s runaway wife with the same mien of a 
fatherly servant, with which he once greeted the virtuous 
Mariamne ? 

Herod. What, did you sell him for this? 

Herodias. {If it is granted, it will be a gift. | 

Herod. He who does not know these great~altar butchers may 
believe that. 

Herodias. Very well. [Jn a low voice.| We are to promise 
to give our oath, never again to make any effort at Rome for the 
kingship of Judea. [Scornfully.| Then, perhaps, they might con- 
sider it. 

Herod. And what did you reply to such bold, such— 

Herodias. I promised, . . . Whatelse? . . . for my- 
self . . . for you also 

Herod { pointing to himself. The prey was not yet yours, and 
already you have betrayed it ? 

Herodias. It seemed to me, that I just now heard you cry out 
for a sword. [Smiling.| When you become a king, then you will 
kill all those to whom you gave the promise not to be one. That 
will be as good as if you had promised no one. 

Herod [staring at her|. ‘Woman! 

Herodias. Doyoustillthink I came here for the sake of a kiss ? 

Herod. 1 shudder before you! . . . but if you should 
suppress the priests, there is still the people, the hundred thousand 
headed people which you know not. Once they threw their gifts 
for the altar at the head of their own king; they killed Barachias’s 
son between the temple and the altar, and do you not know John 
the Baptist is in the city? 

Herodias. The Baptist! Let me take care of your Baptist ! 
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Herod. 1 advise you to approach him only with a headsman’s 
sword. 

[HerRopias /aughs. Enter JABAD and several servants. | 

Jabad. Pardon, master, the lamb is ready. 

Herod. First we will hear the priests, if it is your — if it is — 
our lady’s pleasure. 

[HerRopiAs bows smiling. Exit all. Enter Joun and Miriam 
through the door to the right.| 

Miriam. You can wait here for her, Rabbi. . . . What 
commands have you for your servant ? 

[Joun shakes his head. Miriam kisses his coat, goes out to the 
right. JOHN remains alone for a short time. Then SALOME enters, 
followed by Marcua, Asi and two other young girls.| 

Salome [steps softly to the railing, looks down at JouN, then 

looks for a flower on her bosom, and not finding one there, turns to 
Maercua]. Give me those you have in your girdle. [She takes 
the roses which MAEcHA hands to her and throws them down.| He 
did not seethem. Bring more flowers, and bring your harps. : 
Maecha remains! If she did not I should be timid. [A// the 
maidens except MAECHA go out.| You wild man from the deserts 
of Judea, the hatred flashed from your eyes will not devour me. I 
will kindle another fire in them, lovely and mournful, like. my 
dreams, when the perfume of the narcissus is shed around my 
head at night. [Zhe maidens return.| Give them to me! 
Roses, two armfuls. [She buries her head in the flowers.| Now, 
if I only had narcissus, too. No, stay and sing that song I taught 
you yesterday, the song the dancers at Antioch sing. Sing softly 
so that we shall not frighten him. . . . Where is Miriam? 

Abi. She would not come. 

Salome [between her teeth}. Shewould not! . . . Hesaw 
the rose. . . . He picked it up —as if it were something he 
never — There are more . . . andmore . . . and more. 
[She showers the roses over him.] 


[Song of the maidens which continues during what follows and 
then dies away with a postlude on the harp.| 
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I have feasted thee with sesamum and honey, 
Sweet sandalwood thrust in my shoe, 

With loose-girdled garments upon me 

I sang, and I played the harp, too! 

Come thou, let us cool 


This passion that seizes me! . . . Come! 
Else, thy soul shall I school 
In the hatred that seizes me! . . . Come! 


John [looking up with astonishment. The rain of flowers 
falls on his face and he recotls|. Who trifles with me? 

Salome |slowly descending the stairs]. I—Master! 

John. Who are you? 

Salome [with mingled anxiety and playfulness|. Iam a rose 
in the valley, and a flower in Sharon. 

John. Then trifle with those like yourself. Let me alone or 
go and summon her who summoned me. 

Salome. My mother ? 

John. You are Salome, the—? 

Salome. Iam she. 

John. Let me see your eyes, maiden. 


Salome. Look, Master. . . . But not that way. 
If you compel me to put my hands over my face I shall spread 
my fingers and laugh through them . . ._ but I shall laugh. 


John. Maiden, do you know the crimes of this house? Has 
your soul become corrupt among these criminals ? 

Salome. Look at me again master. Am I not young among 
the daughters of Israel? And youth, I have heard, knows neither 
crime nor criminals. See how they have kept me caged in these 
rooms. I tampered with the bolts and slipped hither for I knew 
you were here, master. 

John. hat shall I say to the storm wind; pass by 
and to the floods, devour her not ? 

Salome. Speak master, even if I do not understand what you 
say. Do you know that we are sinning now, according to the 
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Jewish law? Both of us—indeed—my companions have gone 
away, and is it not forbidden that a Jew should be alone with a 
maiden ? 

John. 1 am not alone with you. Behind you stand the 
shadows of those that dragged you hither into this loathsome 
sink of their pleasures. 

Salome. I live for my own pleasures, Master. What do the 
pleasures of others concern me? . . . I once read the proverb, 
that stolen waters are sweet and my mother told me that untouched 
treasure shone only for those who were not seeking it. 

Is it not true that you were not seeking me? 

John. Your speech is confused. 

Salome. Wait! Do not scold me. If you think of it, our 
dreams also are confused. As I fled hither with my mother, we 
passed at night by a poppy field. . . . The dew glistened on 
the blossoms! They looked gray and were closed, for it was night. 

Now, however, they are wide open—and I believe my 
cheeks are reddened by the reflection of them. 

John. You are lovely among the daughters of Jerusalem. 
They will weep for you. 


Salome. Why will they weep? Must I be sacrificed, Master, 


not I? Protect me. . . . I know of a king who made a com- 
pact with the sun. You, also, know of him? [Joun zods.] In 
the same way will I make a compact with you. Shall I be the 
sun and you my king? Or will you be the sun and I your queen? 

John. Maiden, I can be neither sun nor king. 

Salome. Why not? It is only in play. 

John. The King comes after me. I, however, wander in the 
darkness and seek a way among thorns. 

Salome. And you have not found it ? 

John. Not for myself. 

Salome. For others, then? 

John (distressed, half to himself|. Who knows ! 

Salome. Show it to me, master ; it will be the right way for me. 

John. Gird up your loins—throw a gray web over your hair 
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and turn from me. . . . Hasten, for I have been sent as wrath 
upon you and as a curse to destroy you. 

Salome. What shall your wrath matter, master, to one to whom 
it is a jubilee and a festival? And if you come towards me with 
flames of fire, I will not lament my youth, two months. I will 
stretch forth my arms to you and cry: Destroy me, flame! 
Receive me, flame! 

John [after a silence). Go! 

Salome. Igo. . . . [She falls into the arms of HERoptas, 
who is coming in with her women.| Mother! Forgive me, mother, 
and let me stay with you. 

Herodias. Yov that look at me so imperiously, are you he that 
stirs up the people against me? 

John. 1am he whom you have summoned. 

Herodias {seating herself on the couch]. Come here to me. 

John. Send away your women and this child that her soul be 
not withered before it is yet ripe. 

Herodias. The women shall go [the women go out.] This 
child, however, is the companion of my destiny. What I have to 
say to you, she too, may hear. 

John. Yet, preserve her from what I have to say to you. 

Herodias. Perhaps you noticed prophet, that before that door 
stand armed men in pairs? Reflect on the danger, so that you 
may avoid death! 

John. I serve life, and danger never stood in my way. 

Herodias. honor your faith, prophet, and therefore I wish 
to be friendly with you. . . . Ihave been told of a man who 
keeps himself far from the dwellings of men and but seldom comes 
down to the refreshing waters to bless them, as they say. Before 
the great, the great bow gladly—and so I bow before you. 
[SaLomE who has been seated at her feet now rises beaming, and 
throws her arms around her neck.| Therefore I will not remon- 
strate with you for having reproached me in the market places of 
Jerusalem, for you do not knowme . . ._ but it did not please 
me that you too chewed the wormwood with which the Judean 
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herd of cattle embittered themselves against me, I thought you 
prouder — and your solitude richer. 

John. 1 did not come here for either your praise or blame. I 
have one question to put to you. Are you going to-morrow, the 
first day of the Passover, to the temple at the Tetrarch’s side? 

Herodias [controlling her scorn with difficulty]. I see, great 
prophet, your wrath is fettered and shakes its chains. Before you 
let it loose grant me, too, one question; for see, I strive to draw 
near to you, and would gladly win you to me. Did you not seem 
to me singular, I would not ask questions, yet surely, no man is so 
singularly made that his heart does not cling to some desire and 
does not say to itself, that were my delight, I long for that. 

John. 1 do not understand you ! 

Herodias. Look around you. Does not the snow-white marble 
and the precious gold allure you? [JOHN 7s sz/ent.] 

Herodias. Or—have you never dreamed of power and 
sovereignty and the kingdoms of the world? [Joun zs szlent.] 

Herodias. Or [ pointing to SALOME who ts again seated at her 
feet] has not your heart quivered before this sweet, unveiled 
youthfulness ? 

John [after continued silence]. Do you wish to buy me? Do 
you know, too, your own price? You would seem too dear to me 
at a homer and a half of barley . . . for—prostitute is your 
name and adulteress stands written on your forehead. 

Herodias [angrily]. You! You! 

Salome | falling in her arms}. Mother! 

Herodias {controlling herself, cool and scornful]. I ought to have 
you seized now, but you please me. And if you are not wholly 
immersed in your own penetration, listen to one thing more. He 
who presumes to make himself a judge over men, must be a par- 
taker in their actions and be a man among men. 

John [taken aback). What—did—you—-say ? 

Herodias. You, however, seem so far away, that even the 
beating of human hearts appears folly to you. . . . You have 
sneaked cowardly away from every sin into your wilderness, and 
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now crawl forth to call others guilty. Perhaps the hot wind in 
your desert has taught you hate. What do you know of those 
who live and die for the sake of their love ? 

John. You, too, speak of love—you too? 

Herodias. You see I laugh at you, you great prophet. [She 
laughs. | 

Salome. Mother look at him—be still! 

John. Strike me again and again with your venom, you 
struck well. But [ pointing to the window] see yonder people of 
the Lord which grits its teeth against you, for you have taken its 
bitter bread from it, and poured out its miserable draught, you 
say Ido not knowit. . . . But I know its longing for I have 
created it, and before this longing I stand with my life and cry to 
you, woe to you, if you defile it. You effeminate the strength of 
men and uncover the maidens to shame! You sow mockery 
where I thought to harvest faith . . . and if you bendthe high 
and mighty to the footstool of your lusts, then I shall draw the 
poor and lowly across your path, that they may grind you beneath 
their heel. . . . Woe to you, and woe to him, your paramour. 

Woe also to this young body which writhes under the 
scourge of your race. Woe! Woe! 

Herodias [springs toward the door to the right). Let the guard 
, the guard. [She tears the door open. Enter two guards.| 
Take this man [ faltering under Joun’s glance. | 

John [smiling]. Be careful what you do to me! 

Herodias. Take'this man away — into the street. [She falls 
back on the couch.| 
Salome. You have been into the flames! [JouHn walks to the 
door. | 


ACT III. 
SCENE ¥. 


A voom in JEHOSHAPHAT’S house. In the background a door 
leading to the street, near tt a latticed window. To the left a door 
leading into another living room. To the right, another door. In 
Sront, to the left, shoemaker’s tmplements. Near the centre a table 
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and several stools. To the right a bed, before ita chair anda small 
table. Room poorly furnished but not bare, lighted by two small 
clay lamps. In the room are JAEL with a child at her breast, two 
other children near her, and several women who stand listening at 
the door to the left, through which ts heard the muffled sound of 
men’s voices, singing a psalm. 

The boy. What are they singing now, mother ? 

Jael [pale and troubled). They are singing the great Hallel, 
my child. 

The boy. Is the great prophet singing with them, mother ? 

Jael. I cannot hear, my child. 

[Two other women enter through the door in the centre.] 

First woman. Jael, we have heard that the great prophet eats 
the Passover in your house. May we see him ? 

Jael. Come in. 

One of the women in the room. The last one to the left is he. 

First woman. He, the one who looks so gloomy ? 

Second woman. I should be afraid of him. 

[[u the meantime the singing has ceased.| 

First woman. They say that he has come into the city to 
judge Herod. Is it so, Jael? 

Jael. Ido not know. 

The boy. Look, mother, now they are drinking the fourth cup. 
They will soon come out now. 

First woman. Did he pronounce the blessing over the fourth 
cup? 

Second woman. No. Jehoshaphat pronounced it. 

First woman. Why did he not pronounce it, Jael? [JAEL 
makes no answer.| Look, they are standing up! 

Another. Will they come in here, Jael ? 

Jael. This is the bed on which he is to rest. 

Several. Then farewell, Jael. 

Jael. Farewell. [They go out quickly.] 

[Enter JoHN, JEHOSHAPHAT avd AMAZIAH.] 
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Jehoshaphat. Youcan be alone here, Rabbi. The others remain 
outside. 

John. Thank you, Jehoshaphat. 

Amaztiah. 1 also thank you, Jehoshaphat. 

Jehoshaphat. Thank him, Amaziah, for eating with us. [ While 
Joun seats himself, in an undertone to AMAZIAH.] Come! [Seeing 
JAEL who has been standing near the door unnoticed.| Jael, you 
here with the children ? 

John. Is chat your wife, Jehoshaphat ? 

Jehoshaphat. Yes, Rabbi. 

John. And your children ? 

Jehoshaphat. Yes, Rabbi. 

John. You never told me that. . . . Your name is Jael?— 
That was what he called you. 

Jael. Yes, Rabbi. 

John. Why do you not come nearer to me? 

The boy. We are afraid of you, Rabbi. 

John [smiling]. Why are you afraid? 

The boy. I do not know. 

Jehoshaphat. Forgive him, Rabbi, you see he— 

John. Will you trust your family to me for awhile, Jehoshaphat ? 

[JEHOSHAPHAT bows, motions to AMAZIAH, and they go out to the 
right. | 

John. Your eyes looked troubled Jael; have you any sorrow 
in your heart ? 

Jael. Kneel down Baruch, my son. Kneel down both of you. 

The boy [whining]. Mother. 

John. What does this mean, Jael? 

Jael. Say, I beg you, Rabbi! 

The children. We beg you, Rabbi! 

Jacl. And this little one also begs, although it scarcely can 
beg yet. 

John. For what? 

Jael. That you would give them back their father, for, you 
see, they have no bread ? 
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John [lifting the children up|. We have just eaten the lamb in 
your house and you say you have no bread ? 

Jael. 1 do not mean to-day, to-day even the poorest have 
bread. Listen, Rabbi, you are indeed a great prophet and have 
given much to the people, but you have taken from me and these 
little children — taken all that we have. 

John. How could I have done that, Jael ? 

Jael. Fora long time my husband has gone into the wilder- 
ness every night and then the tools lie idle and we are hungry. 
Gladly would we hunger — yes die of hunger for him had you not 
estranged his heart from us and drawn his love to you. 

John. Are you, too, one of them who say: Higher than the 
law, and sacrifice, is love. 

Jael [anxiously]. I did not say that, Rabbi. . . . Do you 
want to plunge me into trouble with the priests ? 

John. But in your heart you think it. 

Jael. Rabbi! 

John. Had you come to me in the wilderness I had pointed 
out to you him who is to bring food for the hungry. Here I am 
poor. Go. With you have I naught to do. 

[JAEL and the children go to the door, JOHN makes a movement 
as tf to call her back.) 

Jael. Rabbi! 

[Joun shakes his head. JAE and the children go out; enter 
JEHOSHAPHAT avd AMAZIAH. | 

John. How long have I known you, Jehoshaphat ? 

Jehoshaphat. It is now two years since I came to your 
baptism. 

John. Afid since then you have come often ? 

Jehoshaphat. When have I not been with you, Rabbi? 

John. never knew you a were cobbler and that your children 
were crying for bread. I think I do not know you, Jehoshaphat. 

Jehoshaphat. You know the best that is in me! You have 
given it to me. 

John. After all, I know only myself. And I know nothing 
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more of you, Amaziah. . . . Only one thing I know [ gazing 
into vacancy| Ihave been sent . . . [Falters.] 

Jehoshaphat. Rabbi! 

John. That is, some one told me. I knew you not. 


” 


One of those who carry the word “ Love” on their tongues, and I 
almost believed her. . . . Yet, even if I did know you, I 
should not love you. I should judge you in the name of him — in 
whose name? Do you not know ? 

Jehoshaphat. In the name of Him who is to come, you have 
taught us, master. 

John. Rather will I speak to these black walls, that haply I may 
demolish them—rather speak to your hungry children that, haply 
my words may make them full. That faith, however, which looks 





up to me radiantly, because it has faith, gives me pain. [Sz¢s down. ] 

Amasiah [in a low tone). We have entered on the second 
hour. Will you not speak to him of Herod ? 

John {as JEHOSHAPHAT comes toward him]. Isent the youngest 
among you to seek for the Galilean. Where is he? 

JSchoshaphat. He has not yet returned, master. 

John. Perhaps he cannot find the way here. 

Jehoshaphat. I told him the way, master. 

John. 1 wish to see the Galilean. You should bring the 
Galilean tome. . . . Look you, in my King lies my strength. 
Although a him as an unworthy vessel, I serve him accord- 
ing to my measure. . . . I have borne witness unto him— 
have I not ? 

Jehoshaphat. You have, indeed, Rabbi. 

John. This witness, however, grew in my soul. When he 
comes will he conform to it ? . 

Jehoshaphat. | He will, master, for God sends him. 

John. Or my soul has not known him—just as I do not know 
you. Have you heard nothing of Manasseh? . . . Go, keep 
watch without so that he does not miss the house. [Kuocking.| 


Jehoshaphat. That must be he. [Goes to the door. Enter 


MattuEw.] You, Matthew! Have you not seen Manasseh ? 
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Matthew. No, Rabbi; I came to you at night because of 
Herod. 

John. Because of Herod? [Takes his seat and turns his head 
away. | 

Matthew. sent spies to the palace up to the time of the 
Passover meal. The priests came and went there. What they 
were arranging, no one knows. If he comes to the morning 
sacrifice at the eighth hour, as he usually does . . . if he 
comes with the woman . . ._ if he spits his sins into the face 
of the people, tell us, Rabbi, what then? [JoHN makes no 
answer. | 

Amaziah. He does nor hear you. 

Jehoshaphat. He is thinking of the Galilean. 

John. Uheard some one here speak of sins. . . . Do you 
know in what raiment sin chiefly arrays itself when it walks among 
the people? Say pride, say hatred, say what you will, and I will 
laugh at you. Hear and remember: Love is the name sin prefers 
for itself. Everything that is small and bows down because it is 
small — that throws the little crumbs from its table, in order not 
to throw the loaves also—that covers up graves, to conceal the 
smell — that cuts off the thumb of the left hand, that it may not 
say to the thumb of the right, take heed; all these they call love. 
They also call it love when asses rut in the springtime and hinds 
scream. When a woman herself gathers together in the evening 
the stones with which the people will put her to death in the morn- 
ing, that she may lie with her lover on them, and the woman saith, 
See, beloved, how soft is the couch! This they call love. 

Matthew [after he has exchanged glances with JEHOSHAPHAT]. 
Pardon, Rabbi! The people are waiting for you. . . . How 
many are restlessly turning in their beds, awaiting the morning, 
all thinking of but one thing : Judgement — judgement upon Herod. 

John. Judgement upon Herod—very well. 

Jehoshaphat. And you are to judge him. No other than you,+ 

John. I shall judge him. 

Matthew, Him and the woman? 
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John. Him and the woman. Do you doubt? 

Matthew. Forgive us if we did. 

Amaziah. But if he comes without the woman—what will 
happen to him, then? 

John. You ask so much, you are tiresome monitors. [Knock- 
ing.| Listen! Thatis Manasseh. [JEHOSHAPHAT opens the door. 
Enter Miriam. | 


John. You Miriam. . . . What do you want? 
Misiam [breathless|. I fled from the palace . . . the watch 
have chased me . . . perhapswhatI know . . . maybe 


of use to you. 

John. Speak to these men. You will be of use to them. 

Jehoshaphat. Tell us, Miriam. 

Miriam. Not if the master does not listen to me. You are 
nothing to me. 

John. 1am listening to you, Miriam. 

Miriam. A report has reached the Tetrarch that the people 
meditate evil against him. Therefore he wants to hide the woman 
but she opposes him. She intends to defy the master because he 
treated her with contempt. . . . The command has just been 
given to the family servants, to make all preparations for going — 
to make them during the night, that the procession may be at the 
temple before the great crowd assembles. In this way they intend 
to escape the anger of the people, and yours, master. 

The disciples. This shall not be done — verily —this shall 
not be done. 

Jehoshaphat. Have you learned through which of the outer 
gates they will enter the temple, Miriam ? 

Miriam. The servants spoke of the gate Shushan, as I slipped 
by them. 

Jehoshaphat. And will there be Roman soldiers with them ? 

Miriam. 1 did not find that out. 

Jehoshaphat. For if the Romans conduct them we must wait 
behind the Sacred gate, where no heathen dare force his way 
except under penalty of death. 
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Matthew. And there, again, the priests can protect them. 

Jehoshaphat. True, they can — master, what do you advise us ? 

John. 1 counsel you anew, go out into the streets. Spy out 
to the right —and search to the left. From that, Galilean, I shall 
learn what counsel I ought to give you. 

Matthew. Do you understand him ? 

Jehoshaphat. It were better for me if I did not understand 
him. 

[JEHOSHAPHAT, MATTHEW avd AMAZIAH go out. MIRIAM Stands 
near the door, leaning against the wall and looks shyly over at Joun, 
who ts brooding. | 

John [noticing her]. You still here, Miriam ? 

Miriam. Forgive me, master. I was a little afraid. If I go 
home now, the watch will seize me at the gate. 

John. But did you not come to me night before last in the 
wilderness ? 

Miriam. No one knew, then, into what company I went. 

John. Who are you? Tell me about yourself. Who is your 
father ? 

Miriam. I have no father—and no mother. The land is full 
of orphans like me. There are all too many of them. Therefore, 
I have never asked any questions. 

John. And why did you go into the palace as a servant ? 

Miriam. They say that at one time I was sitting on the 
threshold playing with some little stones, and when evening came 
they pitied me and took me in. Since then I have belonged at 
the palace and have known nothing better. 

John. You serve me diligently, Miriam. Why do you serve 
me? 

Miriam. 1 do not know. 

John. And you serve me uselessly. Do you know that ? 
[Miriam zods.] Will they not punish you ? 

Miriam [shuddering]. They will— 

John. Speak! 

Miriam. What good will it do, sire? 
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John. ‘Whom do you serve thus, Miriam? Is it He that 
should come? 

Miriam. Who knows, sire? When I do not see you my 
desire is for him—and when you speak to me of him, I see only 


you. 
John. Ye children of men! There is a rustling as of ‘many 
waters in your souls—clear and troubled. . . . I am to gather 


them all into one great stream and I feel as if I were drowning 
in it. 

Miriam. 1am going now, master. Even though I serve you 
uselessly, be gracious and praise me. 

John. I see you as in the times past, sitting on the threshold 
playing with your life, and I pity you. But I cannot take you in. 
Go, little maid, go, and—-[ He /estens.] 

Miriam. Master! 

[Enter JEHOSHAPHAT, MATTHEW, AMAZIAH and MANASSEH. | 

John. Where is the Galilean ? 

Manasseh. 1 sought from the hour you sent me out until after 
midnight, master, I neither rested nor did food pass my mouth. 

John. The Galilean! Did you find him? 

Manasseh. found him. He lay stretched out on the stones 
surrounded by soldiers, and near him lay his murderer in chains. 

Amaziah. Who . . . onthe holy evening of the Passover ? 

Manasseh. They said his name was David the Zealot. The 
Galilean had blasphemed God, he said, and therefore he had to die. 

Jehoshaphat. He had indeed blasphemed God. 

Matthew. He had blasphemed God. 

John. But I tell you: to him it was not blasphemy, it was 
worship. It seems to me that more men like this one came from 
Galilee, for there is a great commotion there. . . . Listen, 
Jehoshaphat, do not many kinds of pilgrims sleep at night around 
the gates of the temple, on the stones? 

Jehoshaphat. Yes, Rabbi. On starlight nights like these, 
many of them wrap themselves in their mantles and stay near the 
House of the Lord. 
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John (with sudden decision]. It is well. [He goes out.] 

Matthew. Rabbi! . 

Amaziah. Has he entirely forsaken us? 

Jehoshaphat. Do not be concerned, Amaziah, do you arouse 
the friends, Manasseh do you bring us news from the palace. We 
two will follow the Master. You will find us at the gate Shushan, 
where the old beggar woman sits, come! [Mrriam, who has been 
standing unobserved, with bowed head, follows them out.| 


SCENE 2. 


Stony, open space in front of the Eastern gate of the temple 
called the gate Shushan. The front of the stage is cut off from the 
back by the outer wall surrounding the temple; in the centre tsa 
large gate occupying more than half the width of the stage; steps 
lead up to the gate. It ts night. The reflection of the fire of the 
great Altar of Burnt-offering lights up the back ground and fills the 
foreground with a red, unsteady flickering light. Pilgrims, men and 
women, wrapped in their mantles lie here and there on the steps and 
on the stones, to the left. Among them the first and second Galilean. 
To the right on the road which crosses the stage obliquely in front 
of the temple wall lies MESULEMETH. After a short time JOHN 
enters from the left. 


John [looks around and stops before a pilgrim who ts sleep- 
ing on the steps). Pilgrim! Wake up! 

Pilgvim. It is not day yet. Why do you waken me? 

John. “Whence do you come? Are you a Galilean ? 

Pilgrim. 1am from Gazor by the sea. Let me sleep! 

Second Galilean [to the first]. Listen, they are talking over 
there about Galileans. 

First Galilean. Go to sleep and let them talk. 

John { goes farther and stops before MESULEMETH]. You here 
in the road, be you man or woman, listen, wake up! 

Mesulemeth [rising slowly]. Why did you not step over me, 
as they always do in Jerusalem ? 
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John. Wo you always lie here in the road? 

Mesulemeth. 1 lie here always, for I must be at the temple 
always. Day and night must I be at the temple. 

John. Are you not eager for alms? 

Mesulemeth [shaking her head). What little I need the pil- 
grims give me. But have you not heard of Anna the Prophetess ? 

John. When I was a child I heard her spoken of. 

Mesulemeth. Well, that is her place. There she sat forty 
years waiting for the Messiah. When she died she gave it to me 
herself — and now I sit and wait — until he comes again. 

John. Comes again? Did he come once before? 

Mesulemeth. Certainly he came. 

John (deeply moved|. Didhecomehere? Did hecome to you? 

Mesulemeth. To me? No. Had he come to me I should 
long ago have been at rest. But Anna saw him when he came. 

John. I beseech you, woman, speak! Tell me—how did he 
come ? 

Mesulemeth. Sit down, then, here beside me, so that I can 
talk low. Once on a time a mother brought her little boy to the 
temple to be circumscised, and there was there at the time a man 
named Simeon, and when he saw the little boy, he was filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and said: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people.” Anna heard this and went near, and knew him imme- 
diately. . 

John. How did she know him? 

Mesulemeth. Did I not tell you she was a prophetess? If 
she had not been, probably she would not have known him. But 
then she praised the Lord, and lay down and died. And now sit 
where she did, and wait till he comes again. For he must come 
again. 

John. Verily, he must come again, and would you know, 
woman, how he will come? As the Lord of Hosts, ina golden 
coat of mail, his sword outstretched above his head; thus will he 
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come to save the people of the Lord. His enemies will he stamp 
under his horse’s hoofs, but with shouts of joy will the sons of 
Israel greet him. Behold, woman, thus will he come. 

Mesulemeth [anxiously]. Who are you, stranger? Do you 
think you are one of the prophets ? 

John. No matter who I am, if my message but finds you 
ready. 

Mesulemeth. You can take your message to others, I do not 
want it. 

John. What! You do not want the Messiah ? 

Mesulemeth. Not that one—I do not want that one. So 
many have already come arrayed in golden coats of mail, and they 
have stretched out the sword so often that Israel bleeds like a 
victim at the altar. And he shall not beaking. No. When kings 
come, they come to kings. Noone has yet come to the poor. 

Go your way, stranger, you profane my slender hope. . . . 
Go—you are a false prophet. . . . Go, let me lie in the road. 
[She stnks back.] 

John {to himself |. False prophet ! 

[Enter JEHOSHAPHAT and MATTHEW, from the left.| 

Matthew. Do you see him over there? 

Jehoshaphat. Rabbi, forgive us for following you ? 

John. It is not day, yet. I owe you nothing yet. 

Matthew. But are you keeping Herod in mind ? 

John. Why do you make so much stir? This little Herod 
who runs after women. What concernof mineis he? [JEHOSHA- 
PHAT and MATTHEW J/ook at cach other in alarm.| Go seek the 
Galileans for me— waken those who lie sleeping on the steps, 
force your way into the houses if you must, but bring the Gali- 
leans, that I may question them ! 

Second Galilean. Did you hear? Some one is standing over 
there calling for Galileans. 

First Galilean. I thought I was dreaming. . . . You 
there, who will not let us sleep, what do you want of us Galileans ? 

John. Rise and come to me. 
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Second Galilean. Are you going? 

First Galilean. Ue must be a great man in Israel, or he 
would not command. 

Second Galilean. Yes, yes, you are quite right. [ They both rise.] 

Jehoshaphat. Rabbi —[Joun motions him to be silent.] 

First Galilean. Well, here we are. 

John. \Vho are you? Whence come you? 

First Galilean Weare fishermen from the lake of Gennesaret. 
My name is Ram, and this man is my brother-in-law and his name 
is Abiah. We both fish with the same net. Do we not? 

Second Galilean. Yes, we both fish with the same net. 

John. Tell me, you—and you—have you ever heard of a 
prophet who teaches among you in Galilee ? 

First Galilean. A prophet? Have you heard of a prophet, 
Abiah ? 

Second Galilean. I have heard of no prophet. 

John. Well—of one — who says he — is —the Son of God? 

First Galilean. Oh, you mean Jesus of Nazareth ? 

John (much affected, in a low tone]. Jesus of Nazareth. 

Jehoshaphat and Matthew [questioningly, confusedly]. Jesus of 
Nazareth ? 

John. You mentioned his name first ; fear closed my mouth. 
But now that he has been named — yes —I mean him. 

First Galilean. Indeed? His father—I know well. He is 
a good carpenter, and very devout. It would be kind -to him to 
wish that he may live to have joy in his son. 

John. Tell me more about him. 

First Galilean. He made a bedstead for one of my friends. 

John. Tell me about the son. 

First Galilean. Oh! About the son. Abiah, what can one 
say about him? 

Second Galilean. Well, what can one say? 

John.. Have you ever seen him? 

First Galilean. Oh, yes. 

John. You haye seen him? 
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First Galilean. Yes, several times from my boat. For he 
spends his time on the shore and there is always a great throng 
around him. Is there not, Abiah ? 

Second Galilean. Yes, the shore is always black with them— 
the fish notice it, and that is never good for us. 

First Galilean. They say of him that he does miracles. I 
met a man myself at one time who had been blind until he was— 
I don’t know exactly how old, and he insisted that he had made 
him see, with the spittle from his mouth. Of course it is possible 
but—[/aughs foolishly.] 

John [to JEHOSHAPHAT]. Have not some said of me also, that I 
did miracles ? 

Jehoshaphat. Many say it, but we know it, Rabbi. 

John. Indeed? Yet I saw no other miracle than strength, 
and none to whom the miracle was done save the weak. 

Speak on, man. 

First Galilean. It may be that he healed the sick, but the 
worst of it is, he did it on the Sabbath. That is bad, bad! And 
his companions are so badly chosen. Careful people rather avoid 
him. How can any one have confidence in a man who sits at the 
table with publicans and sinners? And there are always marriages 
and feasts where he is. Oh, no—no! 

John. He observes the feasts ? 

Jehoshaphat. Master, these are common people. They would 
understand wisdom from no mouth. 

John. . The great ought to draw the small after them, the wise 
ought to teach the ignorant. Has he not done this? And what 
does he teach ? 

First Galilean. Yes, what does he teach? He teaches all 
sorts of foolishness, such as that we should love our enemies. 

John. Love our enemies. 

First Galilean. And bless them that curse us — and pray for 
them that despitefully use us. 

John. Pray for them that despitefully use us? 

First Galilean. Yes—and more such foolery, also that — 
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Call [from one of the front pinnacles of the temple]. The day 
breaks toward Hebron ! 

John [eagerly]. Why do you not keep on? 

First Galilean [rising]. How canI keep on? It is time for 
the morning prayer. 

Call | farther away]. The day breaks toward Hebron! 

Call [still farther away]. The day breaks toward Hebron! 

[All have asisen with their faces turned toward the temple, and 
now begin to pray.| 

John helplessly, distressed|. “Toward Hebron the day breaks ! 

[The great gates of the temple are slowly opened. Through 
them are seen marble walls built on rising terraces, in the walls two 
gates, one behind the other. The temple ts almost concealed by the 
smoke from the great altar of Burnt-offering, which fills the 
perspective. From the tops of the hills near the temple are heard 
the resounding tones of the Shophar trumpets. People begin to 
stream by.| ’ 

Matthew [ goes up to JEHOSHAPHAT, speaks to him in an undertone 
and then turns to JoHN who ts standing to the left with his face 
turned away]. Look, master, the people are assembling at the 
temple. . . . Ina little while, perhaps the Tetrarch will also 
be here — with the woman. Will you not go among them that 
they may know who leads them ? 

John. The image of my king —shining with the splendor of 
the cherubim — where is it? Where is the seven colored rainbow 
over his head? Seven torches burned before his throne. —I see 
them no more. 

Manassch [enters hastily from the left and says in a low tone]. 
Matthew, Jehoshaphat, where is the master ? 

Jehoshaphat. Uerod has left the palace? [MANASSEH assents.] 
— With the woman? 

Manasseh. With the woman. 

Jehoshaphat. Master! [As he does not hear.] Master ! 

John. What is it? 

Jehoshaphat. Herod is on the way! 
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John. Who is Herod? 

[JEHOSHAPHAT hides his face in his hands.) 

Matthew [to MANAssEH]. Had he the Roman soldiers with 
him? 

Manasseh, Only his servants are with him. 

Matthew. Do you hear, master? He is delivered into our 
hands, master ! 

[Enter AMAZIAH with a new crowd of people.| 

Amaziah [calling]. John! Where is John? 

Jehoshaphat (with quick decision, firmly]. Here is John. 

The people (listen, murmur joyously]. Do youseehim? There 
he is! There is John! 

Jehoshaphat. Listen, all of you! Do not go on. And you, 
there, speak! The master hears you. 

Amaziah. Herod is coming to the temple arrayed in princely 
robes. By his side walks the prostitute, glistening with jewels. 

[The people break out in a cry of excitement and horror.] 

Jehoshaphat. Your hour is come, master! Go up on the steps, 
speak to them! 

The people | pressing around]. John, speak! Rabbi, speak! 
What shall we do? 

Jehoshaphat. Go back! He will speak to you. [J a low tone 
to Joun.] Go up on the steps. [JOHN goes toward the steps as uf 
in a dream.| 

The people [murmuring]. Look! He staggers—what is the 
matter with him? 

Jehoshaphat. Quick! Speak! 

A voice. See Herod. There comes Herod! 

The people. Stone him! Stone the prostitute ! 

Other voices. Lookat John. Do what John does or you are lost ! 

[Enter HEROD, HERODIAS and train from the right, Joun has 
gone up the steps and stands in the gateway. | 

Herod { pale, but smiling]. Do you hear what they cry? 

Herodias. Have that man over there siezed—or it means your 
death and mine ! 
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[The people watt in anxious expectation. Most of them have 
picked up stones.| 

Jehoshaphat (who ts standing to the left of Joun and one step 
lower, reaching him a stone, in a low tone]. Take the stone. 
[Urging.| Take the stone! [JOHN /éakes the stone.] 

Herod. You, there, on the steps—do you not know me? 

Jehoshaphat [in a low tone). Throw the stone! 
stone, stops as if powerless, half questioningly.| Who—bade me— 
love you? [The stone falls from his hand. A low moan runs 
through the people.| 

[Two servants have approached Joun. They now sieze him and 
push him down the steps of the temple. UEROD and HERopIAs go 
up them.) 

The people. WWoetous! Healso has forsaken us! Woe to 
us ! 

Jehoshaphat [to JOHN, on whom the servants are putting chains}. 
What have you done unto us, master ? 

The people. Woe! Woe! 


ACT IV. 


A city in Galilee. A grass-grown prison courtyard fills the 
greater part of the stage; in the ‘right foreground it adjoins the 
garden of HEROD’s palace, and ts separated from it by a low wall, 
which continues at sight angles to the middle of the background. 
In the left background ts a higher wall, in which ts a gateway with 
heavy gates. To the left the main body of the prison, in tt a door. 
A gate in the garden wall to the right, overhung with the rich vege- 
tation of the garden behind, which fills the right background. In 
Sront, to the right, a semi-circular bench with back. In front, to the 
left, mossy rocks. 

Abi [looking over the garden wall). Do you not hear me, Jailor ? 

Jailor. What do you want? ~ 

Abi. A ball flew across the wall. Did you not see it? 

Sailor. No. 


, 


John [sternly]. Inthe name of Him—| He zs about to raise the’ \ AM“ 
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Avi. Please look for it and throw it back. 
Jatilor. Look for it yourself. 

Abi. How can I if you do not open the gate? 
Jailor. 1 may not. * Let me alone. 

Adi. Listen, Jailor. The ball belongs to Salome, our young 
princess. If you are not obliging, take care. 

Jailor. Well, if it belongs to the young princess. [Opens the 
gate clumsily. Enter MAECHA.] 

Abi [calls back laughingly]. The gate is open, lady. Come! 

Jailor. Is that the young princess, his new wife’s daughter ? 
[Api zods. SALOME appears at the gate.| If you ever come again, 
lady, may you come laughing as you do to-day! for this is a dan- 
gerous gate for the children of Herod. 

Salome. What does your gate do to Herod’s children? 

Jailor. Through this gate came the two sons of the great Herod, 
before he had them put to death, through this gate — 

Maecha. Hush up, you — 

Salome. Let him alone, Maecha! This is a feast day for his 
wisdom, and it is taking advantage of it. Do you not know any 
better stories, old man ? 

Jailor. What kind do you mean, my young lady? 

Salome. Stories of yesterday, stories that have as yet no end, 
stories that are young [stretching out her arms] as we — 

Jailor. Ah, I did know some, but — 

Salome. But ?— Say, have you a new prisoner ? 

Jatlor. Yes. 

Salome. What crime did he commit ? 

Jailor [cunningly]. He stole chickens, lady. 

Salome. Take care you do not steal my time. 

Abi [tn an undertone to him]. People do not jest with her. 

Jailor. Your pardon, lady. I did not know—perhaps you 
mean John? 

Salome [carelessly]. Which John? 

Jailor. He, whom they call the Baptist, the prophet from 
Judea, he— 
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Salome. Oh! he is here? 

Jatlor. Yes, for the past three days, lady. At the end of the 
same train in which you came, they brought him. He now lies 
well guarded by lizards and scorpions. It is said he excited re- 
bellion in Jerusalem, and therefore— 

Salome. I wish to see this John, bring him to me. 

Jatlor (terrified). That cannot be, lady. 

Salome. I wish it. Did you not hear? I wish it. 

Jatlor. 1 opened this gate, lady, because you had lost a play- 
thing. Shall I now lose this old head, instead of your plaything? 

Maecha. The Tetrarch is coming, lady. 

Salome [drawing down her veil). Hide yourselves! [She 
curls up in the curve of the bench, the girls slip into the bushes, 
HEROD, MEROCLES, JABAD, GABALOS appear at the gate.| 

Herod. Jailor! 

Sailor. Sire! 

Herod. Who are the three men who lurk around the gate? 
They look gloomy and they did not salute me. 

Jatlor. They are the last of the host, sire, who, they say, fol- 
lowed John from Jerusalem. Eight days and nights they followed 
him. 

Herod. The last, you say? Where are the rest ? 

Jailor. They are lying somewhere along the road, sire, 
perishing with thirst, unless the ravens have given them to drink. 

Herod. Drive them away. 

Jailor. _Wehave driven them away several times, sire, and 
they always come back again. 

Herod. Then let them stay. 

Merocles. See how tender-hearted our ruler is. He does not 
command that they shall be hewn in pieces. 

Jabad. Hailto ourruler! [The others join in the cry.| 

Herod. Frankly, friends, I do not like to lay hands on sages 
and fools, for one can never know whether the executioner holds 
in his hand the head of a sage or a fool. 

Gabalos. You would not err, sire, for you are wise, only wise. 
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Herod. hen I shall order you beheaded, I shall make no 
mistake, for you are a fool, and only a fool. [Gotmg toward the 
bench.| Bring me him — [Sees SALOME, who, while listening, has 
risen a little above the edge of the bench and then drawn quickly 
back.| Pray you step back to the gate. [GaABALos, MEROCLES 
and JABAD go out.| Tell me, veiled one, are you not Salome, my 
wife’s daughter ? 

Salome. As your favor protects me, sire, I am she. 

Herod. How came you into the prison yard ? 

Salome. Do not ask me, sire. My soul would blush before 
you. It was curiosity that brought me, for I heard you were 
coming. 

Herod. And where are your companions ? 

Salome. They were afraid of you, and hid themselves. Abi, 
Maecha, come here, our lord commands it. [ABI avd MAECHA 
come forth slowly and make low courtestes.| 

Herod. Your eyes plead for them, so I will not scold them. 

Salome. And my mouth thanks you for them. [Motions 
them to retire. | 

Herod. It thanks like a conqueror. It has a pleasing tone. 
How did it happen, Salome, that I never heard your voice before ? 

Salome. You must ask my mother, sire. 

Herod [ gloomily|. Yourmother. . . . I know, however, 
that you are well disposed toward me. You gave over into my 
hands the maid, who at night, treacherously carried reports of 
events at the palace. 

Salome. Could I do less, sire? But him to whom she carried 
them, will you not also punish him ? 

Herod. I donotknow. . . . But how—? 

Salome. Sire! I imagine, he has a large following among the 
people. If you spare him they will side with you. 

Herod. Nords of wisdom fall from your lips, Salome. 

Salome. See, his disciples stand at the gate. If you treat him 
mildly, they will carry your praise to Jerusalem. 

Herod. How unlike your mother you are Salome! 
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Salome. And yet how like her I am! 

Herod. I prefer to think you unlike her. . . . Put back 
your veil, sweet ! 

Salome. If you were my father, sire! But you are not. As 
soon as you come near me, my mother draws my veil way down 
over my breast. 

Herod. Put back your veil. 

Salome. Sire, I am quite alone with you. 

Herod. Then, if I were with a crowd of other people, would 
you do it? 

Salome. Perhaps, ask my mother. 

Herod. Only alittle! Only a finger’s breadth! 

Salome. No, really I cannot—it is not modest, sire. 

Herod. And if I sat with other men—at dinner or at wine— 
and you came and put back your veil, would that seem more 
modest to you? 

Salome. Perhaps. . . . Ican dance, too, sire. 

Herod. Would you dance for me? 

Salome And what would you do for me? 

Herod. Salome! 

Salome [rising]. No, really, sire, you must ask my mother. I 
am still much too stupid. I do not know what a little maid may 
do. I know only what I would like well to do. 

Herod. What would you like to do? 

Salome. What would be of benefit to you, sire. Nothing 
else, nothing more. If you treat this prisoner mildly, they will 
sing your praise, and I shall be proud in ny heart, and say to my- 
self: He acted according to your advice. 


Herod [to the Jailor]. Bring the Baptist here. . . . I will 


think of it, Salome. [Zhe Jailor goes out.] 

Salome [from the gate, lifting her veila little]. And I will 
thank you, sire ! 

Herod. Salome! [SALome disappears, laughing: Axi and 
Maecna have gone out before her. HEROD looks after her and 
then sits down on the bench. Enter Joun, the Jailor and a guard). 
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Herod. Tell me, how do men address you when they would do 
youhonor? . . . Youthink Iam mocking you. . . . Do 
you not know I am under obligations to you? Your plot was not 
hidden from me, yet I came without the soldiers that Rome has 
put here for my protection. You held me in your hands as you 
held the stone. Why did you let it fall? Tell me, why did you 
spare me? 

John. If I should speak, sire, you would not understand me. 

Herod. That is a challenge I cannot commend. Yet any 
man in chains finds reviling easy. Take the chains off and go. 
[The chains are taken off and the Jailor and guard go out.| Now 
revile me like a freeman. Are you a preacher of repentance? I 
pray you preach to me. 

John. ‘You would not understand me, sire. 

Herod. You said that once before. Think of something new. 
Here in Galilee I am inclined to be mild and am in good spirits. 
They tell me you hate the Pharisees. I hate them, too. They 
tell me that you hate the priests. I lovethem not. They tell me 
you hate the Romans. I . . . Tell me why you spared me? 

John. Because I was shattered by you, sire. 

Herod. By me, whom they call the small, you? Do you flat- 
ter me because I loosed your chains ? 

John. You have bound no chains on me, sire, and can loose 
none, not you. 

Herod. And yet you were shattered by me? 

John. Another threw you in my way, and then I was shattered 
by you. 

Herod. Tell me, Baptist —I call you by that name by which 
I have heard you spoken of, and I hope you will not be angry with 
me —tell me what about this king of the Jews, whose image you 
keep dancing before the people? See, the guard are away, and 
your confidence shall be rewarded. Tell me — who is he? 

John. 1 do not know. . 

Herod. And do you deny your own creation ? 

John. What my own is I deny, 
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Herod. Ha! ha! Ha! ha! I have almost a mind to call my 
little Greek, that he may go to school toyou! Listen. [/xa lower 
tone.| I, too, know of a king of the Jews, who will come swinging 
his sword above his head, and he will spare no one who does not 
serve him in due time. 

John [eagerly|. Who is he of whom you speak ? 

Herod. Ido not know, sire. For you see my heart, too, has 
hidden chambers, and awaits the morning sun. . . . Let me 
speak to you now. in earnest, Baptist. You have made the woman 
I stole a thorn of reproach to m¥. : I almost pity you for it. You, 
a great man, should have chosen something greater than a woman. 
And know, she herself sharpens that thorn every day. But enough 


of this! . . . The smiths say good brass will sound even when 
cracked. And you sound. How do you doit? I pray you teach 
me how. . . . Why are you silent again ? 


John. think I know you now, you smiling one. You grow 
fat on the wit of the market places, but hunger seizes you when 
you see an earnest man walking on the tops of the mountains, 

Herod. By Bacchus, there is a truth buried in that! But it 
is hard to walk on the mountain tops. We shall wait till you 
tumble down, and then we shall not smile, we shall laugh. 

John. But I say to you, sire, you will not laugh! He that is 
to come did not need me, and therefore thrust me down. Laok 
in his eyes when he comes, and you will not laugh. Not even at 
me. 

Herod. It seems to me your thought is weak and moves in a 
circle. And yet there is something that draws me to you. 
Baptist, you have been my enemy so long, could you not be my 
friend ? 

John. It seems to me, sire, that it is the privilege of the recluse 
to be neither the friend nor the foe of any man. His only one. 
Let it be mine. 

Herod. Still, I cannot give you up. If you were willing, we 
could walk side by side for awhile. 

John. Whither, sire? 
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Herod. Whither? Upward. 

John. There is no upward for you. You bear the age that 
was before you, and is now with you as a festering mark on your 
body. Are not its venomous lusts consuming you? Are you not 
enfeebled by all its cowardly aims? And you want to climb to the 
heights ? Remain in the market places and smile. 

Herod. Take care, Baptist! Your chains lie near you. 

John. Let them be put on me. I ask nothing better. 

Herod. Truly, you are one who rules even with a shattered 
spirit. [After brief consideration.| But tell me, Baptist, when 
that other comes, He—tell me, was it in His name that you did 
not throw the stone at me? 

John [troubled]. Why do you ask me, sire? 

Herod. If it was in His name, then your King of the Jews 
will not impair my sleep at night. Ha! ha! ha! ha! Halloa, 
Jailor! [£xter Jailor.] This prisoner is to go in and out as he 
pleases, for he is not dangerous. 

Jatlor [surprised, ina low tone]. How am I to answer for 
him with my life, sire, if— 

Herod. His disciples, too, who lurk around the gate, let them 
—go in —and out—as he pleases. . . . Well, has there ever 
been seen among the people of God a milder sovereign. [Goes 
out at back, laughing.| 
if Jailor. Well, you are master, now. What is your command ? 

“John. The Tetrarch spoke of my disciples. 

Maecha [appears at the gate to the right). He is alone. 

[Enter SALOME, motions to the Jailor. Marcua and Jailor go 
out. | 

John. What do you wish ? 

Salome. Master—do you see the sun over there between the 
pomegranate trees ? 

John. I see it. 

Salome. And that you stay, while it goes down. Do you 
know whose work it is—mine ! 

John. It may be. What do you wish? 
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Salome. But you will not go down, not you. For my soul 
thirsts. Teach me, master. 

John. hat shall I teach you? 

Salome. I am devout by nature, and have a yearning for 


redemption. . . .- What you gave to the least on the high- 
way, give to mealso. . . . Let me sit at your feet. I will 
be very devout. Truly I will be. . . . And when I touch 


your hairy coat, do not be frightened. I intend you no harm. 

John. What harm should you intend? Woman! 

Salome. Do not speak so—for if you cast me aside. . 
Who knows to-day, how powerfulI am. If I stretch my limbs, 
it seems to me, I carry the world. [She holds out her arms.| Thus 
I carry it — but only to press it to my heart. 

John. You have a companion, woman ? 

Salome [suspiciously]. What companion ? 

John. Her name is Miriam. 

Salome. I had her, she is dead now. 

[ John nods calmly in confirmation of his suspicions]. 

Salome. I had her put to death, because she went to you. 
No one is to go to you if I cannot. Do you know, now, how 
devout Iam? My soul owns your sway, and owns it with joy for 
I have seen no one more powerful than you. I have offered 
thank-offerings and made secret vows, like her of whom the songs 
sing. I have gone out in the twilight to seek your face and the 
light of your eyes. I have decorated my bed beautifully with 
colored tapestries from Egypt, I have strewed my couch with 
myrtle, aloe and cinnamon, I will give you my young body, you 
barbarian among the Sons of Israel., Come let us wait on love 
till the morning. My companions shall watch at the threshold 
and greet the dawn with their harps. 

John. Verily—you have power— you carry the world in 
your arms —for you are Sin. 

Salome. Sweet as Sin—am I. 

John. Go! 

Salome. You cast me aside? You cast me aside? 
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[She rushes out of the gate. Enter the Jailor. JOHN goes to 
the gate where the Jailor watts. | 

Jailor. Well, do you wish to see your disciples ? 

John. Bring them to me. [£xter JEHOSHAPHAT, MANASSEH, 
and AMAZIAH, the two latter hasten to him and kiss his garments. 
JEHOSHAPHAT stands back.] 

John. Matthew is not with you? 

Jehoshaphat. No. 

John. And you, Jehoshaphat, who used always to be nearest 
to me, have you no greeting for me?. [JEHOSHAPHAT ‘urns 
away.| Then, what do you want? 

Jehoshaphat. Rabbi, it is written, “Iron sharpeneth iron. So 
a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend’ — but you have 
made us dull. 

John. You have come this long way and to say this to me? 

Jehoshaphat. Rabbi, you should have been the way to all who 
went astray, you should have strengthened weak knees, forged 
trembling hands to the sword handle. Your work was wrath, 
Rabbi, but you have made an affectation and weakness of it. 

John. What my work was you do not know. Had I known 
it_ myself I should not be here. Verily the time of my down- 
fall has come, when my enemies sing my praises and my friends 
revile me. What do you wish of me? My end must be alone 





and in silence. 

Jehoshaphat. Your end, Rabbi, does not concern us. It is 
Israel’s end about which I am anxious; you took the law from us, 
and what did you give us in its place? 

John. ho are you, that you should snap at my shanks like a 
watchdog? I took the law from you! My soul is weary from 
wrestling with the law. My forehead is bloody from butting against 
its walls. But you held your mouths open that redemption might 
fall into them like a sweet morsel. You gazed up at me so long 
as I stood, and now shrink back like cowards when I fall. I did™ 
not fall for myself—I fell for you—For you there was a must, and 
a dull looking on; for me there was a volition and a death struggle. 
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Look at me. Twice to-day the sin of the world has looked 
me in the face, it seems almost lovely to me, for now for the first 
time do I meet what is worse.. Faithless you are, faithless you 
were, and faithless you will be to eternity, you men who serve the 
public, who still manure your fields with the blood of those who , 
died for you. Go! I have had enough of you! 

Jehoshaphat. 1 go, Rabbi, whither Matthew has gone before me. 
I go to Jesus of Nazareth. 

John (startled and trembling]. To Jesus of Nazareth? [JEHos- 
HAPHAT “urns and goes away in silence.| What, Amaziah, and you, 
Manasseh ? Those in_whom I trusted most have forsaken me, 
and youare still here? ; 

Amaziah. Iwas at all times one of the least among your 
disciples, Rabbi. What were I worth if not faithful ? 

Manasseh. And you gave me hope, Rabbi. 

John. Yet, he is going to Jesus of Nazareth. Do not be 
foolish, go with him. 

Manasseh. Let us be foolish, Rabbi. 

John [sinking down on a stone]. Sit down by me. Night is 
coming on and I am weary. Listen! It seemed to me that I 
heard the sound of wings over me. Did you hear nothing ? 

Amaziah. Nothing, Rabbi. 

John. My inmost soul is opened. I am ready to receive the 
blessing from on high. Is there not whispering about us? Do 
you hear nothing? 

Manassch. Nothing, Rabbi. 

John. There is a light over those mountains. Lovely is the 
light. In me dawns the perception of the contradiction. Who 
alone may redeem the world? . . . He who offers the un- 
attainable as a gift unto it. . . . Wearein Galilee. Do you 
know—where he is teaching now—this Jesus of Nazareth ? 

Amaziah. We heard it said, in the streets, that he was not far 
away. He lingers by the seaside. 

Manasseh. And perhaps he will come into the city, they 
say. 
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John. Perhaps, but only perhaps, and my time is up. I must 
hasten lest I die. Will you do me a service? 

Amaziah and Manasseh. Command us, Rabbi. 

John. Arise and go to him. 

Amaziah and Manasseh. To him? 

John (nods assent]. And wherever you find him say to him, 
John is in prison and he asks of you, “Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?” Ask him this, and when he has 
spoken come again — in haste, for my longing after him is great. 
I believe I cannot die before you return. 

Amaziah. Ve shall neither rest nor sleep. 

John. And you will not forget my darkness, in his light ? 

Manasseh. Why do you shame us, Rabbi? 

John. Then, farewell. 

Manasseh and Amaziah. Farewell, Rabbi. [7hey turn to go.] 

John. Go not thus, not yet. Let me hold your hands, you who 
were among the least of my disciples [ greatly agitated | I believe — 
I — love — you — 

ACT V. 


Hall in Heron's palace. Inthe background a row of columns, 
raised two steps, leads to an open balcony surrounded by a balus- 
trade. The curtains, by which the balcony can be cut off, are drawn 
back in the beginning of the act. A road seems to pass the hall, a 
story lower down. In the centre of the stage, raised one step, a table 
decorated with flowers and ornamented pieces. Behind the table 
couches. Doors to the right and left. Servants move about carry- 
ing the vessels and flowers. GABALOS superintends them. 


A servant [announcing from the door to the left}. The sovereign ! 

Herod | follows him). Well, Gabalos, you who are washed with 
nine waters, what has your art accomplished? You know our 
guests are pampered. 

Gabalos. Give yourself no uneasiness about the food and drink, 
sire. Give the pampered palate its accustomed dishes, and it will 
praise you, therefore I bribed Vitellius’s cook. But for the other 
things we have to offer, the prospect is poor, 
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Herod [smiling]. Do you think so? 

Gabalos. Oh! I wager that the honorable Merocles will sweat 
out a new ode, and our Libyan women flute players will have 
washed their brown legs in honor of the day. Mistrust those legs, 
sire, even after they are washed. I keep telling you constantly, 
we are sick of Jewish modesty. This Jewish modesty spreads 
among us like a plague. 

Herod. Say, Gabalos, do you think that the Syrian Legate, 
who has seen. all the changing brilliance in the colors of this life, 
has ever seen a prince’s young and beautiful daughter dance at 
a feast ? 

Gabalos. That would be great, sire, for it would be some- 
thing new. 

[Enter HERop1As from the right. | 

Herod [observing her|. Leave the room. [GABALos and the 
servants retire to the back ground and drop the curtain, closing the 
hall.| How have you decided? Is it to be? 

Herodias. Your face shines; from your eyes gleams a wish, 
which is but poorly concealed. 

Herod | perplexed]. What are you talking about. 

Herodias. Do not dissemble. I know you, my friend. The 
poisonous weed, you nourish with little sighs, and cover with your 
smiles, I know it. 

Herod. 1 swear to you, beloved, what I ask is entirely for the 
Roman: and how could I ever have done it if you yourself had 
not, with insinuations and a play of possibilities—you know as 
well as I that we must offer the Roman something very unusual 
in order that his weary memory may be awake when he appears 
before Czesar. 

Herodias. Beit so! And you yourself will gain at the same 
time a secret dainty for lonely dreams at night. It will prove to 
be nothing more. Let me take care of them. 

Herod. Yamasimple soul. I do not understand you. 

Herodias. Yes, you are a simple soul, I know. 

Herod. Therefore, it seems, you refuse ? 
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Herodias. What chance had I to refuse, when youth smiled 
and granted ? 

Herod. Ah! . . . And what do you ask for this? 

Herodias. Nothing. 

Herod. You are like these priests, dear. What would 
you do for nothing? Make your request, quickly. Name your 
price ! 

Herodias. Farewell! [Herop Jooks after her shaking his 
head. She turns back.| Before I forget it tell me, my friend, 
what do you think of doing about that — Baptist ? 

Herod. What do you want with my Baptist ? 

Herodias. The maids tell me he wanders at large in the 
gardens. 

Herod. Let him wander ; what does it matter to you? 

Herodias. 1 ask, only that I may avoid him. 

Herod. 1 will take care, love, that he does not meet you. 
But now, let us have done with the Baptist. Once again, what is 
your price, Herodias ? 

Herodias. Look at me! Here is a woman who can no longer 
adorn her own body, because you despise it. Therefore she 
adorns that body which came into being in hers. Here is a 
woman whose breasts are shrunken because her eyes have wept 
blood. Therefore, because of your eye’s greed, she allows the bud 
to blossom, from which the veil has never yet fallen ; and for this 
sacrifice full of unprecedented torture I ask nothing, for I have 
come to be without a wish—She who can hope must ask. 
Salome must ask. 

Herod. Salome — it pleases me better so. 

Herodias. And you will grant her request ? 

Herod. donot know. I will see. I will allow myself to be 
driven. For that is in the end, in the struggle with you strong 
ones, the last strength of the weak. Look to it whither she drives 
me. . . . Lady! [Goes out.] 

Salome [| putting her head in at the door]. Is it here that I 
am to dance, mother ? 
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Herodias. Come! Softly! Are you trembling, my dove? 
Have you grown fearful before your own will? 

Salome. Hold my hand, mother, I do not tremble for I know 
you are my will. 

Herodias. NotI! You must will. 

Salome. Because only he who wills exerts power? [As 
Heropias looks at her suspiciously, she continues quickly.| 1 read 
that in the rolls mother. I did not understand it. 

Herodias. Listen to me, you prying child. There will be a 
tapestry of Indian wool spread here. The prince and the stran- 
gers will be seated there. Do not let your feet touch the stones, 
do not raise your eyes. . . . Dance your dance, modestly, 
and when you have finished, then wipe the shame from your 
cheeks and listen, listen closely to what the Tetrarch will say to 
you, and if he say, “now make your request of me,” then— 

Salome. Then what, mother? 

Heiodias. Do not make your request then. Then, look at 
him for the first time smiling, and reach out and—do not make 
your request. Then you may demand. 

Salome [watching]. What shall I demand, mother? A 
golden ornament for my hair—or silken sandals? No, I know 
what I shall demand: a mirror. 

Herodias | passing her fingers through SALOME’s hair]. Truly 
you have never yet felt hate grow hot within you—like love on a 
May night. 

Salome [concealing her feelings, innocently]. Never, mother! 
How should I? 

Herodias. And contempt has never been poured out upon 
you, as out of a bowl filled with burning naptha. 

Salome [as before]. Never, mother, no indeed, never. 

Herodias. No mirror you shall demand nor ornament for 
your hair, nor soft silken sandals. But that they bring you on a 
charger, the head of him whom they call John the Baptist. 

Salome | grinning, then with difficulty controlling herself). On 
a golden charger ? 
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Herodias. Why do you ask? Do you not understand me or 
—who? ; 

Salome. One thing more. There is one thing more I want to 
know. Shall he not know, this —this Baptist, who made the 
demand ? 

Herodias {vchemently|. He shall, indeed! Behind your red 
head I will stand as your will. 

Salome {half to herself). As my will’s will. 

Herodias. Iwill grow above him as the sword grows out of 
the sleeve of the executioner. . . . [Z7umpets sound.] Come! 

Salome. And I will grow above him like a sweet bunch of 
grapes. [Both go out to the right.| 

[Enter HEROD, VITELLIUS, MARCELLUS and other Romans in 
the Legate’s train, MEROCLES, GABALOS avd JABAD.] 

Herod. elcome to my table, most noble Vitellius, you who 
bring the sacred earth of Rome into my hut, on the soles of your 
shoes. Welcome, also, you who follow him at Rome’s command. 
She, our all-bountiful mother, commanded only what my soul 
longed for. 

Vitellius. Accept thanks, my gallant prince. 

Herod. May it please you to rest, now, most noble guest, 
[ They lie down on the couches.| 

Gabalos [meanwhile]. Tell me, my brave Marcellus, how does 
this Jewish earring please you? 

Marcellus. He does not find the way into our ears. 

Herod. lf you would vouchsafe to adorn your brow with this 
garland, as our lord and master, then I will be so bold as to seek 
to persuade myself that I am your guest, and not you mine. 

Vitellius. You are a guest of Rome, my prince, therefore I 
take what befits me. [Places on his head the wreath which a ser- 
vant hands him. | 

Gabalos. Oh, that hurts ! 

Herod {controlling himself quickly. [My Merocles, this is your 
moment. 

Merocles [rises and reads from a roll|— 
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As cooled by Heaven’s shining snows afar 
Its fiery soul in frost concealing 

With slow-born smile to us its favor shows 
The wine Falernian, 


So shinest thou more bright in veiled light 
So flashes flame from out thy coldness, 
And joyfully we laud thy slow-born smile, 
O Great Vitellius ! 


Until we 


Vitellius. Tell me, dear prince, what does this man want ? 

Herod. Did he displease you, most noble guest ? 

Vitellius. 1 thought he mentioned my name. In case he 
desires a favor, if he promises to be silent, henceforth — let it be 
granted ! 

Gabalos. Oh! my friend, what a success. 

Vitellius. But your peacock’s livers are good, my dear Herod. 

Herod. How happy you make me, most noble guest. Will it 
please you to command that my Libyan flute players come? Your 
ears — ' 

Vitellius. My ears are attentive, dear prince. Let them come! 
[SatomE, deeply veiled, ts led in by HERovDIAS. Harps are played. 
A murmur of astonishment at the table.| Are these your Libyan —? 

Herod (who has risen]. Most noble guest, this is my wife. 

Vitellius [rising]. Lady, if you will add lustre to the feast by 
your smiles, accept my greeting. 

Herodias. Forgive me, noble Vitellius. The custom of the 
East, over which you rule so gloriously, does not permit me to sit 
by your side at dinner. Yet we know how to serve, even if we are 
not sprightly. My lord and husband, zealous to please you, com- 
manded me to adorn myself and my little daughter, to come with 
her into your presence, that she, although trembling, might delight 
your eyes —a maiden with her maidenly art. 

Vitellius. Hail to you, my prince, and to your noble wife! 
Rome will not be miserly where you are so lavish. Do you not 
hear ? 
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Herod | gazing intently at SALOME]. Most noble guest, do 
you not see? 

Vitellius. Truly he is right. Open your eyes, Romans, for 
what follows is the art of all arts. If you tremble, maiden, remem- 
ber that you rule because you tremble. 

Marcellus. 1 must say, Gabalos, that you are not niggardly. 

Gabalos. Ah, my brave Marcellus, look to it, I pray you, does 
it still sit firmly on its neck ? 

Marcellus. Who? What? 

Gabalos. My head! My head! Look at Herodias! This 
will cost some one his head, only no one yet knows whom. 

Marcellus | pointing to SALOME]. Be quiet! Look! 

[SALOME kas freed herself from the arms of HErRop1as and be- 
gins to dance, accompanted by involuntary exclamations of admiration 
and rapture. The dance grows wilder, gradually she loosens her 
vetl, revetls herself in voluptuous modesty, then loosens it again, 
until, entirely without her vetl, she stands still, the upper part of her 
body apparently uncovered. Then before HEROD, who ts standing at 
the right side of the table, she sinks down, half from exhaustion, 
half in modesty. All break out in jubilant applause. HERopD 
rushes toward her to lift her up. HERopias, who had stepped back 
to the right proscenium, and had looked at everything with a watch- 
ful, agonized expression, steps between them to prevent him. They 
exchange glances. | 

Herod {hoarsely]. Salome. 

Salome. Sire. 

Herod. Stand up and speak. 

Salome [rising slowly|. What shall I say sire? 

Herod. Yamapoor man. Rome has not left much of which 
he inherited from his father to Herod’s son, who as if to mock 
himself, also calls himself Herod. But enough is still his, for him 
to be able to thank you. Speak, what do you desire? By that 
God and Lord before whom we kneel barefooted in the. dust of 
Jerusalem, I swear it is yours. 
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Salome. Then I ask and I desire that you give me, on a 
charger, the head of John the Baptist. 

Herod. UHerodias — you! 

Vitellius. Whose head is it she wishes, dear prince ? 

Herod. That of a man, great legate, who is imprisoned in my 
jail, and whom I have learned to honor, not to say love. 

Vitellius. O0—O! and this man for whose head your princes’ 
daughters dance, can one see him ? 

Herod. Bring him! [Servants go out.| Little maid, your 
mother has led you astray! You do not know what you ask. 
Take it back. 

Salome. 1 ask and desire that you give me on a golden 
charger the head of John the Baptist. 

Stlence. 

Herod. And if I refuse to give it to you? 

Herodias (drawing herself up]. You have sworn, Sire! 

Vitellius [laughing]. Verily, dear prince, you have sworn, we 
all heard it.— Ah! what forest god are they bringing in? 

[Enter Joun led by two armed soldters.| 

Herod. (have had you summoned, Baptist. I am sorry for 
you. Prepare yourself. The evening of your days has come, 
friend. 

John. 1am ready, sire. 

Herod. Understand me aright. I am really sorry, but you 
must die. Now, this instant. 

John [after having turned towards the door as tf looking for 
some one]. Sire, grant me a respite. 

Vitellius. He does not appear to be over-ready, your hero! 
A little more and he will whimper. 

Herod. ‘For what do you need this respite, Baptist ? 

John. Ihave sent out messengers and await their return. 

Herod. To whom have you sent these messengers ? 

You are silent. . . . Yes, as I said, I am really sorry. Much 
might yet have been expected from you. But - s [Saemge 
his shoulders.| 
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John [stretching out his arms in anguish). 1 beg you, sire! 
Vitellius. What did I tell you? All men strive to live. The 


ey, 


Roman alone knows how to die. 

Herod. You must beg this little maiden, Baptist, for know 
that in her hands rests the little lump of chance you call life. 

Salome. Do you see, now, how powerful I am, master? Now 
beg me! Beg me! 

Herodias {beind her, aside.) Yet, when he begs, you will 
laugh at him! 

Salome. Perhaps, who can know what my soul wishes? . 
Well, why do you not beg? 

John. Little maiden—I— 

Salome. There, see the stone floor! The stone demands 
your knees ! 

[Pause. Enter Jailor.]} 

Herod. Why do you force yourself in here ? 

Jailor. Forgive me, sire. Had I not known that you feel 
kindly to this man— 

Herod. What about him? 

Jatlor. Two of his friends, who were with him yesterday—you 
saw them at the gate—have returned, and when they heard that 
he was about to be put to death—your servants had confided it to 
me, and therefore I have prepared everything—they became as if 
possessed, and demanded that I should lead them to him, wherever 
he might be. 

Herod. What do you think, noble Legate ? 

Vitellius. Dear prince, this is the most delightful entertain- 
ment that has ever been offered me at a feast. Let them come! 
Let them come! 

[HEROD motions. Jailor goes behind the curtain before the door 
and beckons. Enter MANASSEH and Amazian. They are about to 
rush to JOHN, but, restrained by awe, stand still.| 

John. What have you to tell me? 

Manasseh. Master — 

Herod, Louder, louder, my friends! If you do not want us to 
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havea share in this, I shall have you dragged out of here, each one 
through his door. 

Manasseh. May we speak, Master? 

John. Speak, for I think we are quite alone. 

Manasseh. We were walking vigorously on the road to 
Bethsaida, and when morning came, we found him. 

John. You found him, there? 

Manassch. There was about him, a multitude of people, who 
slept in the olive gardens and praised the Lord because of the 
miracles which were being done among them at that time and 
behold every eye was beaming and in every voice there was a joy- 
ous tone. 

John. And he! What was his face like? And what was his 
bearing ? 

Manasseh. Master, I know not. 

John. Yet, you are sure you saw him. 

Manasseh. Rabbi, did you ever ask, what is the face of the 
sun like, and what is the bearing of light? . . . When we 
saw his smile we sank down before him and in our souls was a 
sense of stillness and largeness. 

John. And when you had questioned him and he began to 
talk, what was the manner of his speech? Speak on: here I 
stand and await his anger. 

Amaziah. Not so, Rabbi. His speech was the speech of a 
brother. 

Manasseh. It was gentle—as—-the speech of the wind blow- 
ing in from the sea in the evening. 

Amaziah. And he spake thus: Go ye and show John those 
things which ye do hear and see ; the blind receive their sight and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them. 

John. The poor—did he say that? 

Amaziah. And as he was making ready to come into this city 
with the people that were about him, we came with him as far as 
the gate—then we hastened ahead in accordance with your word. 
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John. And did he say nothing more to you? Bethink! Think 
you well! 

Amaziah. Yes, he said one thing more. Blessed is he, he 
said, whosoever shall not be offended in me. But these words we 
did not understand. 

John. I, however, understand them well. I, to whom he spoke 
them. I have been offended in him, because I knew him not, and 
my offence has filled the world because I knew him not. You 
yourselves bear me witness that I said Iam not the Christ, but 
am sent before him. But a man can receive nothing except it be 
given him from heaven, and nothing was given tome. The keys 
of death—lI did not hold; the scales of sin—were not entrusted to 
me. For the word sin should sound forth from the mouth of 
none but him who loves. But I would have guided you with a rod 
of iron. Therefore my reign is become a shame and my voice is 
silenced. I hear about Me-arMtpktyTushing sound, and a blessed 
light almost envelops me. . . . A throne with pillars of fire 
is come down from heaven, upon it sits the Prince of Peace in 
white raiment. His sword is called “love,” and “compassion ”’ is 
his battle cry. . . . Behold, he that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom. But the friend of the bridegroom which standeth 
and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s 
voice. This my joy—is fulfilled. [He stands with outstretched 
arms, his eyes turned toward heaven. MANASSEH and AMAZIAH 
sink down at his feet.] 

Vitellius. 1 think we have had enough of this fool, dear prince. 

Herod [between apprehension and scorn). 1am really sorry for 
you, John. When he of whom you dream comes, I will greet him 
as I greet you. Ha! ha! ha! ha! Lead him to the place of 
execution ! 

Salome. Now, beg me! [As Joun looks away from her, 
smiling.| Mother, is he not going to beg? 

[Joun zs led away. MANASSEH and AmaziAH follow. | 

Vitellius. Your mid-day feast was rather exciting, my dear 
prince, 
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Herod (stares at the door through which Joun has disappeared.] 
Most noble guest, forgive me. 

[SALOME 7” anxious curtosity crosses the stage to the door at 
the left. After a short, eager glance, she utters a cry and falls back 
into the arms of HERopiAsS. From without, behind the middle cur- 
tain, 1s heard the notse of many voices, at first soft, and then increas- 
ing in volume. | 

Vitellius. Beg the women to sit down. Your people, too, are 
badly trained. An uproar in the streets while we are eating. 

Herod. Are they already muttering about the Baptist? Gaba- 
los, look to them and bid them to be quiet. 

Gabalos. Very well, sire. [He goes out.] 

Salome [pointing to the door, whose curtain is drawn back). 
Mother, see what they are bringing there! Look! [She rushes out.] 

Herod (coming down the steps|. ‘What does she want out there? 

Herodias Sire, you are a simple soul, I advise you to turn 
away. 

Herod. hat is she doing? 

Herodias. She is dancing. She is holding the charger with 
the Baptist’s head aloft in her arms, and dancing. 

Jabad. Look! She is dancing. 

Herod. You have become the perverter of your own blood, so 
will you ruin us all. 

[Herodias smiles and shrugs her shoulders.| 

Merocles. She staggers. She falls! [HeEropias goes out 
quickly. | P 

Merocles. The head rolls away. 

Marcellus. Oh, horror! [HERop1as returns with SALOME in 
her arms.]| . 

Salome. Where is the charger, mother? Where is the 
head ? 

Herodias. Courtesy. Say thank you. 

Salome [to HEerop]. Sire, I am a flower of Sharon and a rose 
in the valley. He who wishes to thank me will pluck me. 

See his head! 
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Herod. Take the women out of here! [HeERop1as bows, and 
smiling leads the half fainting SALOME out to the right, GABALOS 
returns from the left.| Well, how do matters stand? V 

Gabalos. The people cannot be controlled, sire. Men and 
women in holiday dress fill the streets and the roofs. They carry 
palms in their hands and are singing and shouting for joy. 

Herod. What are they singing ? 

Gabalos. You know I am not timid, sire, yet I scaree dare to 
tell you that. 

Herod. Speak! 

Gabalos. Hosanna to him that shall come, Hosanna to the 
king of the Jews. That is what they are singing. 

Herod { gnashing his teeth]. Ihave had John beheaded, who 
is this one. 

Gabalos. If you wish to see him, Sire—they say he is 
coming this way. 

Herod. Iwillsee him. I will greet him as I promised. Ha, 
ha, ha! Lift the curtains! 

[The curtains are lifted. The roofs are seen filled with men 
and women waving palm branches. Other palm branches and the 
hands waving them are seen as they are raised, from the street 
below. The cry swells and becomes a harmonious song. | 

Vitellius [who has continued eating turns around angrily). 
What is going on there now. 

Herod |has grasped a drinking cup and springs to the highest 
step]. Be greeted — by me — King —of the— [He Jooks, starts, 
the drinking cup slips from his hand, he turns away and covers his 
face with his mantle. The others also stand gazing down in silent 
astonishment. From the street rise Hosannas.]| 


[ The end.| 
Translated by W. H. Harned and Mary Harned. 
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THE EGYPTIAN GIRL. 


AFTER AN OLD PAPYRUS. 
O flower of lotus, 
My heart standeth still! 
The hill’s Libyan lips drink their violet fill 
Of the night as it bends o’er his shoulder of brawn, 
And the Sun-god to arms of great Isis hath gone. 
The moon’s crimson comes o’er the desert’s dusk seams 
To the garden of dreams. 


O rose-flower of Fayum, 

My heart standeth still ! 

The lotus is rhyming to Nile-wave her will, 

Of thy lips’ tembling moonrise the bulbul is drinking, 
To its song-gleamings now my lover is thinking, — 
O rose-flower of Fayum, 

Ere the Isis-star rise o’er the Libyan hill, 

His step’s o’er the sill 


Of the garden of dreams! 
Lucy Cleveland. 


+ >oe 


THE ‘‘ AMERICAN ’”’ AS SEEN BY A MELANCHOLY 
DANE AND A MYSTICAL HINDOO. 


| BELIEVE I am the only man on Broadway who does 
fea) not hurry. I am constantly reminded of this by the 
jostling of those who rush past me like meteors in either 





direction. 

Sometimes it seems as if I stood amid surging currents of 
humanity like a bridge-pole in a river, but I am quickly elbowed 
and tossed out of that sensation. The naked fact remains that I, 
too, am walking down Broadway though I move but very slowly, 
very “unsatisfactorily,” as Professor Cheruidutta says. 

There were days when I tore down Broadway “like a streak,”’ 
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but that was along, long while ago. The professor was then a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of jurisprudence at Bombay. We 
have both changed a great deal in the meantime, the professor and 
I. We are now elderly men, intensely sensible, given to look at 
things philosophically and without the sting of passion. 

We have become Americanized with “rattling ap/omd,” our 
friends tell us, though each in his own way. On the professor’s 
card of to-day I read: Prof. Qudra Sindhutyruzamphadore Chert- 
dutta and remember, with a thrill of regret, his less voluminous 
and more fitting Bombay card, which naively contented itself with 
the surname only. My Indian friend soon found that it was 
“stylish” here to flash a double surname, though a mammoth 
size of calling card had to be invented to carry his, and persists 
in blaming me for promenading “unsatisfactorily” on Broadway, 
while he himself plunges headlong down its paved miles of mercan- 
tile thunder as were he a Hindoo runner with a sealed message 
from the celestial powers of Siva. 

I can’t shake off the idea that all these people who flit past me 
here more like phantoms of a feverish, transitory existence than 
like beings of humanity, are irrevocably doomed. On their strained 
brows, in their thin hands, in the perpetuum mobile and the flutter 
of their perplexing movements, they bear the seal of fate, the im- 
print of the silent harvester predestining them to a prematurely 
snuffed flame of life. 

They impress me like a vast, horror-struck herd of branded 
cattle stampeding as by magic through the thoroughfares of the 
city (which resounds like a stock-yard with the roaring din of their 
voices), yet easily recognizable to the ranger, who knows the marks 
—and these stampedes of people carry the same mark of doom. I 
pity them. 

They butt and bustle, some jam against me with a hollow thud, 
vanishing in the herd as they nod, stare and hiss an excuse from 
pale lips. Some butt wilfully, some use my elbows as handles and 
guides as they wedge by, “making the best of it,” some swear 
rhapsodically, some laugh, some jest, goblin-like. I pity them. 
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There were days I gave tit for tat, and returned what was flung 
at me in spleen with the same degree of sentiment, but that was a 
long while ago, in the days when on the brow of these changing 
multitudes I could detect no sign except that of mettle and “grit.” 

There is a Broadway in every country, and I have walked down 
the cosmopolitan scale of a few of them. These alien Broadways 
teach a great deal by contrast, as we are walking down this, our 
national Broadway. They call to mind the thoughtful, serene 
visages met with on foreign promenades, where people walk with a 
noticeable degree of dignity and self-esteem. Here the personality 
is strained into an individualism of mere practical energy and ner- 
vous alertness shared by millions, and the expression is calculating 
rather than thoughtful. They are in a sense strongly cast indi- 
viduals, these straying herds of mankind, but they are fused from 
the same national mould, and the pattern of originality, admirable 
in texture, is worn unceasingly by everybody, so that it has become 
a common public property of apparel—a mental uniform. 

I should like to go still further and say that while Americans, 
in so far as they are wearing the uniform garment of intellectual 
endeavor, are the most rational body of nation—upholders, they 
are singularly behind older peoples as a society of the isolated per- 
sonality, that the effect of our popular institutions is extinguishing 
rather than distinguishing as to personality, that—but then I stop. 
Generally the professor makes me hush right there with an electric 
incision of rapt Hindoo veto. 

“No,” he says with a gusto and a flourish that might describe 
the altitude of the Himalayas on the lecture platform, “you are 
palpably and indigenously wrong.” 

The professor, born in a country of magic names stretchy as 
the fibres of caout-chouc, always refused to believe that the ghost 
of his intentions would rest comfortably if couched in other than 
the most sonorous and extended verbiage. 

“No,” he said, “you are unmistakably wrong. I have never 
in all my perambulatory journeyings throughout alien and _posi- 
tively dissimilar hemispheres found a society of individuals, a 
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nation, in brief, which so plausibly exhibits the doctrine of evolu- 
tion in ‘the survival of the fittest’ as the people of this country. 
As a homogeneous product of the soil, in spite of the incessant 
assimilation of alien blood and influence, they are remarkable for 
what I will term the individual evolution of the masses, the swift 
heightening of the cultural level and the actual refinement of the 
single member. As —” 

But here I stop my Indian friend with the interpolation that I 
spoke of the scarcity of the isolated personality in our society, and 
not of the general individualism which is a national property and 
uniform distinguishing Americans from other nations. 

But this is commonly a signal to extended discourse, and we 
soon find ourselves in a whopping hot-bed of argument and dissen- 
sion. We never were able to agree on any point of philosophy, 
and yet we seldom meet without choosing it for conversation 
somehow or other, as if it were the mighty magnet that draws 
such totally alien metals as the Indian ore of Professor Cherudutta 
and whatever Norse pig-iron may survive in me,— Magnus Mykilati. 

The pliable putty of his Hindoo make has enabled him to 
assume a fashion and a form that is certainly American by assimi- 
lation, as the decided flavor of his own personality, so charmingly 
mystical, is of the India of his birth. He embodies what I mean 
by an “isolated personality,” yet no power can make him believe 
that he is anything beyond a “thorough American” (even in those 
rare particulars where we persist in enjoying him as the fascinat- 
ing son of Buddah), though I fear he would melt with emotion 
were he taken from the sweltering atmosphere of Broadway into 
the noon-shadow of the pleasant-leaved tamarind groves of his 
home. 

He accuses me, the melancholy Dane, of stoicism and the 
prejudice consequent upon my inability to assimilate what he calls 
“the salient points of the American genius.” 

Maybe he is right. Maybe this is the very reason why every 
walk of mine down Broadway must always somehow be tinged 
with a sense of sadness and presentiment — the sense of a lurking 
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national danger below the robust bustle of activity and enterprise. 

“You needn’t worry about that!” exclaimed some one in an 
audience to which I once, in the course of a lecture, expressed this 
feeling, and who, as a prosperous citizen, I take it, felt the demand 
of standing up for his dignity. If the professor had been there 
he would have seconded this man with a furious hand-clapping and 
encouraging gestures 4 la Himalaya. That is just it! I need not 
worry. It is none of my business, and that closes the argument 
to everybody, it seems, but myself. I am inclined to think that 
were it my business to worry I should soon be utterly exhausted, 
or at least I should stand in danger, were I professor of the worri- 
ment of the municipality, of thinking it my duty to poke my 
censorial nose into every corner of privacy. 

I am also bigoted on the subject of distinction, I “deny the 
existence of the individual dignity of this people,” says Professor 
Cherudutta. 

It is true that I have found in the oracular attitude of the 
train-time caller of the metropolitan terminus the best practical 
illustration of personal dignity on “this side” ; but I never use it as 
an argument. In the measured cadence of Jake Brawl’s dismal 
announcement of the departure and arrival of trains, in the 
solemnity and sphinx-like impassiveness to environments of his 
pose, and in the sonorous infallibility of his heralding of trains 
ready for Lariat-ta-ta, Pineapple Centre, Horselaugh Highlands, 
San Dago, Medecine Bonnet, Razor Ridge, Lizard’s Leap, Cod Oil 
Rapids, etc., I discover, as with a touchstone, the true metal of an 
imperturbable personality. If you tap him gently on the shoulder 
with a question he minds it no more than if a flea should light ona 
sphinx, and the reply comes like an oracle, as part of the sing-song 
of the deity, rather than as addressed to the questioner. With 
stony gaze fixed upon a something invisible to his awe-stricken 
listeners, the sphinx Jake retires, after due oracular delivery, 
with profound solemnity to some sacred den redolent with the 
stench of kerosene and conductors’ lanterns where the sphinx is 
earning his wages by trimming wicks and replenishing empty 
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basins. Nothing could prevail on the sphinx to approach the task 
of time delivery with undue or impromptu haste. He is the 
only man who takes his time and stands quiet and firm among the 
madly rushing marionettes about him, he is the cnly one who has 
the conscious and unquestionable stamp of dignity upon him, he is 
the only “isolated personality” in the crowd. All the others look 
like suburbans afraid of being too late for their appointments. He 
alone looks like the master of the situation. His dignity is a 
privilege. The deliberate majesty of his movements are not com- 
mented upon, they belong to his office, as the ermine and the 
sceptre to a king. When I walk down the street “unsatisfac- 
torily ”’ and with the slowness of deliberation I am dubbed slow, a 
snail. When Jake enters the waiting halls with infinitely more 
slowness (and superior dignity) no one says a word or thinks it 
strange. 

It is true my admiration for Jake received a check the other 
day when in company with the professor I happened upon Jake, 
who in his civil attire, came romping down Broadway with any- 
thing but dignity in his attitude and with a juvenile buoyancy and 
a flash in his eye decidedly anti-sphinx-like. 

I changed color. 

The professor had seen everything in a glance; and with that 
high priest of Buddha, to see is to understand. So he began to 
whistle ominously in that magic Hindoo manner of his which is 
so “thoroughly American”’ to his thinking. 

It struck me that the dignity I had so long persisted in honor- 
ing in Jake Brawl was official and not personal. Though I have 
in this way lost what I regarded as a proof of an existing type of 
the isolated personality I have not ceased to believe in it, albeit 
walking down Broadway is not likely to strengthen my belief. 


[Zo be concluded. | 
Magnus Mykilatt. 
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CLEWS TO EMERSON’S MYSTIC VERSE. 


I. 


NE would have supposed that the beauty of Emerson’s 
spheral songs would before this have given them wide 
vogue among the circles that have recently come into 
the full enjoyment of his philosophical prose and 

adopted him into their calendar of saints. Instead of the two or 
three plain and not over-attractive editions in which his poems are 
issued it would seem as if before this the demand for them would 
have been such that they could have been printed on costly paper, 
filled with delicate engravings, and bound like rarest missals. The 
trouble is that the numerous poems containing obscure and mys- 
tical passages have never been annotated. Probably, too, the 
omission hitherto to explain a single one of Emerson’s mysterious 
titles has helped to repel people who hate opacity in a poet. 

Yet, after all, the age has caught up with Emerson. The old 
jests about the unintelligibility of Transcendentalism are out of 
date. The tradition that Emerson is always irritatingly obscure 
to the general reader has drifted along unchallenged as one of the 
cela va sans dire’s. But the fact that thirty-five of his poems— 
one-third of all—have been issued by his publishers in an excel- 
lent educational series for schoolboys and schoolgirls, and that the 
notes are chiefly illustrative and not the explanation of difficult 
thought, is proof positive that he is at last one of the popular 
poets. He is no longer obscure, except in certain of his higher 
mystic utterances, of which it is the object of these papers to give 
interpretations. I expressly omit passages which have heretofore 
anywhere been cleared up. 

Fifty years ago Emerson’s poetry was a stumbling-block and 
offence to all but a few. Professor Francis Bowen’s attempt to 

laugh Emerson down (in the orth American Review, April, 1847) 
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affords the most delicious bit of fun of Transcendental times. It 
is, of course, a battering-ram of rubber, knocking its author down 
by the recoil. He patronizes Emerson, girds at him as a freak, a 
kind of prestidigitator who was trying to win notoriety by startling 
and surprising people. The funniest part of it all is his solemn 
bewilderment over the most elementary commonplaces of the 
idealistic philosophy. His avalanche of abuse and ridicule was 
evidently intended as a crusher. He was the proprietor of the 
Review and could beat the big drum as he pleased: he writes in 
the catch-grin style of the anonymous critic, and counts with good 
reason on guffaws of approving laughter from the fellows with 
glue in their heads for brains. At the very time he was writing, 
Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, and Rev Dr. 
F. H. Hedge were printing warm eulogies of the new poetry as art, 
though as strait-laced clerics they were scandalized by its heresies 
in ethics and philosophy. Brownson, it is true, asserted that Emei son 
was the hierophant toa set of neophytes made up chiefly of “ beard- 
less young men and silly maidens with pretty curls,” and he and 
Bartol found the ‘Threnody’ infinitely sad, because technically 
non-Christian in tone; but Bartol admitted that “every touch of 
the pencil” in this poem “draws a tear,” and that “as a painting 
of grief it is unrivalled,” while noble Dr. Hedge, the first to wel- 
come Emerson as a poet, had printed in 1845, two years before 
his verse had appeared in book form at all, such sentences as these : 
“He carols a lay that is tart and wholesome, and stirs the blood 
with a keen delight, like a draught of morning air.” “To perceive 
a truth with him is to be on fire with it, is to blaze with it; it 
bursts from him in flashes of intense illumination. Thought and 
word hang together like the lightning and the thunder in a sum- 
mer cloud.” 

There is one blemish in Emerson’s verse that unfortunately 
has a comic effect, —his too trequent use of rhymes of the eye. 
And the worst of it is that these cacophonies occasionally haunt 
one’s memory. But one can soon acquire the habit of reading him 
by the eye and ignoring the false report to the ear. The elevation 
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and extreme beauty of the thought make a sympathetic reader 
forget the technique. Emerson’s later lyrics have a marvellous 
melody. Many of his terse epigrams have long been proverbial. 
The diction is incompressible. The verses have the symmetry of 
comb-honey, and the serried lines are cells burdened with the nec- 
tar of thought. A kind of ad unguem finish in them, a signet 
stamp of the predestined, as if minted in the brain of Brahm. 
The sweet kernel of the poems is a supreme ethics. They are 
clusters of edelweiss on Alpine cliffs; breathe also a fine sanity 
and pure patriotism, and lie close to the heart and to the warm, 
familiar landscape. The man who does not like Emerson’s poetry 
has not a shred of idealistic philosophy in his soul. 

Lowell, in one of his reviews of Emerson, makes the remark 
that his poems are not lyrical. He must have used the word 
“lyrical” in its narrowest etymological sense. Emerson’s poems 
on love, as well as his hymns, undoubtedly have the lyrical quality ; 
that is, they express personal emotion and are suited for song or 
musical accompaniment. Then his philosophical chants constitute 
what Theodore Watts, in his admirable analytical study of poetry 
in the Encyclopeedia Britannica, calls “The Great Lyric.” They 
are the outpouring of the soul toward God by a man so possessed 
with spiritual ideas, his soul so “imbathed with the fragrancy of 
heaven,” that he sees and feels little besides. 

Let me hold up against the light a few of the occult passages 
of Emerson’s lyrical chants, to detect the water-line pattern within. 

Briefly speaking, “Initial, Daemonic, and Celestial Love,” in 
Emerson’s poem with that title, mean respectively the physical or 
Cupid love, “ whose roses bleach apace” ; the haughty, selfish love 
of mere beauty and intellect ; and the love of soul for soul, the 
high spiritual love, cool and philosophical and godlike. A passage 
in the ‘Initial Love,’ on the omens which Cupid consults : — 


‘“‘ And chance-dropped hints from Nature’s sphere 
Deeply soothe his anxious ear’? — 


is illustrated by a remark in the address on ‘The Method of Nature’ 
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(1841), in which Love is pictured as consulting “every omen in 
nature with tremulous interest.” * And in the following para- 
graph the “ Dzemonic Love” is in part prefigured: “And what is 
genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love of the flower and 
perfection of things, and a desire to draw a new picture or copy of 
the same?” The demonic love is the love of brother and sister, 
father and mother; it is comradeship; the fierce passion of an 
artist for the beautiful; the proud and haughty love of the intel- 
lectual and the beautiful and fortunate ones of earth. Emerson, 
taking up the Platonic or Socratic idea of daimons, —z. ¢., minister- 
ing spirits or guardian angels, holding a place intermediate between 
gods and men, —attributes to them the origin of the intellectual 
love. In plain prose and terms of psychology, the daimon realm 
means simply the ratiocinative or cerebral function. He gives us 


a hint of this: 
“Close, close to men, 


Like undulating layer of air, 
Right above their heads 
The potent plain of Demons spreads.” 
“But God said, I will have a purer gift,” a celestial love, based 
on a trance-vision of the realm of pure being, the realm of Brahm. 
Those possessing this illuminating love know each other’s thought 
without speech ; they live to universal ends, and are never daunted 
by the vicissitudes of time. The sublime passage beginning, 
“Deep, deep are loving eyes,” 
and going on with 
“Higher far into the pure realm,” 


contains the whole Hindoo and Ptolemaic cosmogonies in a nut- 


shell. 








* Mr. Geo. H. Browne, in his Emerson primer, has shown how many 
passages in Emerson’s poetry can be paralleled by corresponding pas- 
sages in the prose. Sometimes the poet simply lifts a line from his prose 
into his verse. For example, the closing words of the address on ‘ Man 
the Reformer’ are “ to sow the sun and moon for seeds.’’ In ‘ The Poet’ 
occurs the line, ‘“‘ He sowed the sun and moon for seeds.” 
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Speaking of the vision of the spiritual eyes, he says : 
“‘ Their reach shall yet be more profound, 
And a vision without bound ; 
The axis of those eyes sun-clear 
Be the axis of the sphere: 
So shall the lights ye pour amain 
Go, without check or intervals 
Through from the empyrean walls 
Unto the same again.” 


He is speaking here in terms of the Ptolemaic astronomy; and 
in intimating that those who perceive the vast love that holds the 
universe together shall have eyes that pierce, light-swift, from one 
side to the other of the empyrean, he more directly follows Dante 
and Milton, who place outside of and ensphering all of the con- 
globed crystalline shells of the Ptolemaic astronomers the empyreal 
heaven of luminous flame, where the invisible God dwells. Emer- 
son, in the lines above cited, calls it, indeed, “ ¢##e’’ sphere, so vast 
and all-inclusive is it. Dante describes it in the ‘Convito,’ and in 
the last cantos of the ‘ Paradiso,’ which picture the Celestial Rose 
of the redeemed bathed in refulgent light. Milton says that under 
the burning wheels of the Son of God 


“The steadfast Empyrean shook throughout.” 


Now, every sphere or globe is imagined to have an “axis,”’ or line 
running from circumference to circumference through the centre, 
about which it revolves; and Emerson imagines the vision as co- 
extensive with the empyreal sphere and filling it, so that the axis 
of the sphere and the axis of the vision may be considered as 
identical. The supplanting of the Ptolemaic theory of the universe 
by the Copernican and Newtonian is quite recent. When Emer- 
son was born, the theory of universal gravitation had been estab- 
lished only one hundred and eighteen years ; and the literature read 
by a man like him, who took all knowledge for his province, is full of 
the old imagery. It is in nearly all our great poets, —Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Tennyson is the first eminent poet in whose work no 
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trace of the old Ptolemaic terminology appears. But not to go too 
far afield, we have here only to note that in Ptolemy’s scheme the 
eight planets of his day (we now count between three and four 
hundred) each swiftly revolved in a rigid transparent sphere, or 
crystalline shell, in which it was immovably set, and that through 
each shell of the concentric whole the motions of the other planets 
set in the other shells could be discerned. These huge hyaline 
domes revolving above our heads were as invisible as air, of course: 
no one had seen them. The fixed stars were thickly embedded in 
the ninth shell, or sphere. Over all was the tenth sphere, or 
primum mobile, which, firmly attached to the others, formed a kind 
of driving-wheel for the whole globular Chinese puzzle, carrying it 
around once in twenty-four hours. The number of spheres differed 
with different scholars. Dante’s was a nine-sphere system, and his 
primum mobile was the ninth sphere instead of the tenth. 
Returning to Emerson’s ‘Celestial Love,’ and reading on,— 


‘‘ Higher far into the pure realm 
Over sun and star, 
Over the flickering Demon film 
Thou must mount for love,’’— 


you discover that you have left behind and far down the several 
spheres, and are in what corresponds to the primum mobile of the 
Ptolemaists or the empyrean of Dante, and are 


‘In a region where the wheel 
On which all beings ride 
Visibly revolves ; 
Where the starred eternal worm 
Girds the world with bound and term, 
Where unlike things are like,” e¢c. 


Is this “wheel” the primum mobile on which you may be sup- 
posed to be looking down from the always immovable empyrean ? 
We might think so if, knowing Emerson’s Oriental studies, we had 
not our eyes sharpened for Hindoo imagery in his lyric oracles. 
The whirling of the stars athwart the sky of night early suggested 
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to the Hindoos the wheel-symbol of the universe, their fire-wheel 
myth. I think I have put my finger on the very passage in the 
‘Rig Veda’ which Emerson had in mind, —z. ¢., the lines which 
speak of “the triple-naved everlasting Wheel that nothing can 
arrest, on which repose all beings” (‘Night of the Gods,’ ii. 597). 
I find, also, in the ‘Smetaswatara Upanishad,’ that the Universal 
Soul is spoken of asa wheel. Indeed, it is a frequently used sym- 
bol in Brahminical literature, and especially common in Buddhistic 
books. It was also a symbol of metempsychosis, or the contin- 
uous births of individual souls, and recalls in that aspect of it a 
remarkable passage of Walt Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself,’ which 
appears only in the first quarto of nearly half a century ago: 


“‘ Eternity lies in bottomless reservoirs ; its buckets are rising forever and 
ever, 
They pour and they pour and they exhale away.” 


The two lines of Emerson quoted above — 


“‘ Where the starred eternal worm 
Girds the world with bound and term ’’ — 


are unquestionably the most difficult in the whole body of his 
poetry. In the first place, let us define one or twoterms. By 
“worm” he of course means serpent. Noreader of Chaucerian or 
Elizabethan literature needs to be told that “worm” is time and 
again used as a synonym for serpent by writers of those epochs. 
As for “world,” it is probably used in its old sense of “universe,” 
a meaning which survives the time when the Ptolemaic theory 
was prevalent, and the earth was spoken of as “this centre” (as 
so often in Shakespeare), and “world” and “universe” were 
synonymous terms, the stars revolving about the earth, and being 
subordinate toit. But what is “thestarred eternal worm”? Not, 
of course, the Midgard Serpent of Norse mythology, which lay at 
the bottom of the sea, coiled about the Midgard, or earth ; and not 
the constellation of “Ophiucus huge,” the serpent of the northern 
sky; nor the Milky Way coiled about the earth. It is in 
the stupendous serpent-god Sesha of the Hindoos that I find 
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a more probable clew. Sesha is described, in H. H. Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishnu Purana, (pp. 204—206,) which we know 
Emerson used for his poem ‘Hamatreya,’ as a thousand-headed 
serpent floating on the fathomless sea of immensity; on these 
heads of Sesha, Vishnu sleeps in the intervals of his creative 
activity. ‘“Sesha,’ says the Purana, “bears the entire world, 
like a diadem, upon his head, and he is the foundation on which 
the seven Patalas [under regions] rest. His power, his glory, 
his form, his nature, cannot be described, cannot be comprehended, 
by the gods themselves.” This divinity taught astronomy to the 
sage Garga. “The thousand jewels in his crests give light to all 
the regions”’; “he shines like the white mountains topped with 
flame.” Coiled about the universe, his head blazing with innum- 
erable lights, this serpent is clearly the “starred eternal worm” 
Emerson vaguely limns. 

As disembodied spirits, then, swift-winged as light, we are 
sweeping on through the sunny Aton; far down, the little glow- 
worm lamp of earth recedes with its insect hum about good and 
evil. We are in a region 

“Where good and ill, 
And joy and moan, 
Melt into one. 
There Past, Present, Future shoot 
Triple blossoms from one root ; 
Substances at base divided 
In their summits are united.” 


In the fourth and fifth of these lines we have, curiously, the 
exact converse of the Norse idea. In Scandinavian mythology the 
ash Ygdrasil (the tree of existence) rises from ¢hree fountain- 
nourished roots which symbolize what was done, what is done, and 
what will be done ; while in Emerson there is ove root to the tree 
of existence and its three blossoming branches shoot downward, 
so to speak, from the empyrean. So in the Katha Upanishad 
(from which, as we shall see, Emerson quarried his ‘ Brahma’ poem) 
the sixth “ Valli” begins, “It [the world] is like an eternal holy 
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fig-tree whose root is upwards and whose branches go downward” 
(‘Bibliotheca Indica’). But in the last two lines above quoted 
Emerson reverses his image, and then it tallies the Norse idea. 
All four lines simply mean, of course, that to the Absolute Being 
there is no past, no present, no future, no good, no evil. A 
little farther on in the poem we have an allusion to Plato’s world 
of perfect types, and a hint that the “gods ” have no real existence 
apart from the Supreme. 

This mystic dithyramb closes with two lines which are only 
obscure to those unread in Emerson’s prose: 


‘‘ The circles of that sea are laws 
Which publish and which hide the cause.” 


A law is an abstract idea or generalization to express the 
regular succession of any set of phenomena. “ Circles,’ in the 
Emersonian terminology, mean the eternal laws of progression, the 
growth of thought and action outward and onward in ever-widen- 
ing sweep. In the realm of the absolute (he says in the lines we 
are considering) the methods of development, the mode of mani- 
festation, of the hidden Cause are laws which announce that a cause 
is there, yet also serve as an Isis veil drawn forever over the 
Unrevealable. William Sloane Kennedy. 


® 


BELLMAN: THE SWEDISH POET OF NATIVE 
ROMANCE. 


Tue chief reason why Bellman is so little known outside of his 
own country is, no doubt, the fact that it is well-nigh impossible to 
translate him. In view of this, anything like an adequate presenta- 
tion of Carl Michael Bellman is more than usually difficult. We 
have seen, it is true, an occasional fragment from Bellman in the 
anthologies compiled from the works of foreign poets, but any one 
who is acquainted with the originals of such compilations will be 
painfully conscious of the levelling process they have undergone. 
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No poet of whom we have any knowledge has given rise to such 
irreconcilable opinions among critics and readers. The prudes 
among the latter classes dismiss him as the sensual singer of 
bacchanalian songs, an erraticand wayward minstrel who happened 
to be born in too late an age and too far in the North. The dis- 
passionate historian, finding that he bears no marks of any literary 
coterie, has long been puzzled how to classify him, but he has at 
last assigned him to a school, which he says might be termed the 
« School of National Romanticism.” But the masses continue to 
have a warm place in their hearts for Bellman. Whatever may be 
said about the man who so flagrantly broke all classic rules, it is 
certain that both his detractors and admirers agree in this: He 
stands entirely alone, and for this reason the critic’s nomenclature 
is not rich in terms with which to characterize him. 

Bellman was born in Stockholm, Sweden, 1740, and was 
brought up in a home often honored by visits from such distin- 
guished men as Dalin, Sahlstedt, Rosenadler and Carleson. His 
mother was a pious woman, who is described by her son as the 
“very embodiment of kindness, beautiful as the day, charming in 
her attire, courteous to everybody, affable in society, and endowed 


with an excellent voice.’”’ Young Bellman was placed in charge of 
a tutor by the name of Enus, “a genius who taught me to manipu- 
late the lyre of Apollo.” Some progress, it seems, was also made 


in the study of German, French, English and Italian. Bellman’s 
home and early surroundings were pervaded with a staid, Christian 
spirit. Pious friends often gathered there for purposes of religious 
edification. It is claimed that the young poet on these occasions 
led in singing the hymns, accompanying the voices on the zither. 
The reader of his biography will be struck with the glaring con- 
trast between this kind of society and that wherein he later sought 
fellowship. His life presents a motley array of items that speak 
in unmistakable language of confused moral purposes. At seven- 
teen he brought out a collection of songs based on the religious 
writings of Sweidnitz; at nineteen he seems to have temporarily 
forgotten his own moral precepts so far as to indulge his taste for 
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wine to a reprehensible excess. At twenty he published a satire 
called ‘The Moon,’ in which he exaggerates and satirizes the con- 
ventional follies of his day. Here the gossips around the tea-table 
decide how to lead armies and how to build forts. The educa- 
tional system is also perverted; a miller occupies the chair of 
history, a blacksmith is an astronomer, and a tailor pleads before 
the bar; while a cobbler exhorts his hearers from the pulpit. 
Later on, appear some homilies in verse drawn from the text of 
the current church year. In 1758, he was enrolled as a student 
at the University of Upsala; but some untoward incident must 
have cut short his student career, for we find him shortly after- 
wards employed as secretary in the Revenue Office at Stockholm. 
A closer inspection of his constantly shifting career reveals a deep 
soul tragedy of vacillating aims and resolves. 

At Stockholm the real Bellman was developed; here he found 
congenial companions ; he was often thrown into the company of the 
cynical but witty Hallman, and the comedy-loving Kexell. Allured 
by natural promptings and desires for exciting companionship, he 
was a frequent visitor of places where people met for pastime or 
entertainment. Here he appears as the true minstrel. We think 
of a poet, possibly, as a painstaking artist, who judges every senti- 
ment with nice discrimination, and who is quite indefatigable in 
polishing his verses; but if we apply this conception to Bellman, 
nothing could be more utterly false. He is preéminently the 
singer of impromtu effusions. In the midst of congenial associates 
he pours forth his songs with inconceivable ease, apparently indiffer- 
ent as to whether they survive the moment of their birth. It must 
not be forgotten that the song and its accompanying melody are 
the two-fold product of the same inspired effort ; hence they are 
so completely interfused that no true conception of the one is 
possible without the other. Sometimes, however, these lyrical 
outbursts were sung to the lovely folk melodies in which his 
country is sorich. It is claimed also that he made use of adapta. 
tions from the operas of famous composers, such as Philidor, 
Gretry, Handel, Nauman, Vogler and others. 
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It seems strange that such an erratic manner of composing 
could yield results that would be presentable in cold print; it is 
still more inexplicable that these wayward children of his fancy 
should be preserved in such numbers as they are. Though the 
poet himself was apparently indifferent to the fate of his produc- 
tions, he evidently had no objection if some appreciative friend 
would jot them down and collect them. 

A natural result of his mode of life was to throw all thoughts of 
economy and the future to the winds. His improvident and 
shiftless ways often reduced him to actual privation, and before 
long he looked about for some patron who would be willing to see 
that a son of the muses was placed above want. Such a patron 
was found in Gustavus III., a monarch who was himselt highly 
gifted, and who was willing to reward with an open hand any 
struggling genius. A sinecure was accordingly provided for the 
poet. He became the associate of the wits and scholars that had 
been attracted to the court of Gustavus ; and, in consequence, the 
best productions of Bellman date from this period. But, even 
while flourishing in the sunshine of royal favor, he continued to be 
worried by the pressure of poverty. In the meantime, he had 
married a gifted lady, and moved into a sphere where a much 
heavier drain was made on his unsteady income. The only funds 
he secured, it seems, were solicited from the king in some witty 
effusion in verse, and afterwards paid for in the same coin. But 
burdens of economy sat lightly upon him; he only termed them 
his “poetic circumstances.’” On the other hand, he was much 
more sorely grieved to see a friend in distress. On the death of 
the unhappy but brilliant Lidner, the widow had no means to 
defray the expenses for performing the last sad rites for her 
deceased husband, but Bellman took his zither and went out into 
the streets singing impromptus about his friend, and soon returned 
with fifty crowns which he handed to the widow. 

During his last years Bellman’s sky was sadly overcast. His 
friend and patron Gustavus III. was dead, and the succeeding 
monarch was too much taken up with state affairs to heed the 
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wants of a poverty-stricken minstrel. Some of his friends were 
estranged ; one of them, Thorild, was exiled. He still received an 
income, meagre though it was, through his nominal connection 
with the excise department. In reading the story of his life we 
are involuntarily reminded of Burns. Through their respective 
careers runs, in fact, a triple parallel; the span of their earthly 
existence covers nearly the same period, Burns, 1759-96, Bellman, 
1740-95 ; there is a similarity in their struggles against poverty ; 
and there is a similar tone in many of their songs. During his 
last years the Scotch bard lived in Dumfries, in an obscure street, 
where he was deserted by his friends ; his chance acquaintances in 
higher circles avoided him, fearing lest their dignity should suffer 
in his society. So straitened were his pecuniary affairs then that 
he found it difficult to keep out of the hands of the bailiffs. Bell- 
man, during his last years, had experiences quite identical. An 
unrelenting creditor was on the point of having him imprisoned 
for debt, when two unknown benefactors kindly released him. 
But their benevolence was not entirely without a selfish motive: 
they begged him whose lyre had now long been silent to sing once 
more one of his “funny songs.” Then Bellman’s withered coun- 
tenance was again lit up by a momentary flash, and his voice rang 
with something of the old fervor as he struck up the wierd song: 
‘Drink deep, drink deep; see, Death for thee is waiting ; 
He whets his scythe and steps across thy threshold.” 
and so on in the same cast of sentiment for half a dozen stanzas. 
It is reported that his auditors were in tears on hearing the “funny 
song” they had asked for. 

Bellman’s best songs are collected in two series, known as ‘ The 
Epistles of Fredman,’ and ‘The Songs of Fredman.’ Each collec- 
tion is a cycle of idyllic effusions, which have nothing in common 
except the characters. The songs contain from twenty to one 
hundred lines each ; they do not recount any action, and whenever 
they drift into a conversational form, this seems to be of a very 
rambling nature, constantly adjusting itself to the exigencies of the 
metre and the melody. They are, in fact, rapidly moving and 
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hilarious idyls descriptive of scenes and situations. No titles are 
prefixed to them; they are numbered in the collection, and are 
otherwise referred to by the initial verse. 

Though Bellman was fond of jolly companions and gay feasts, 
nothing would so completely carry him away in ecstacy as nature 
herself. A good example of this is the little song beginning — 

“ Awake, Amaryllis! Wake up, my darling ! 
The storm is allayed : 
Cool is the air. 
Brilliant the rainbow 
Paints wood and valley 
Gaudy and gay.” 

This lyric continues in the following strain: the singer invites 
Amaryllis to join him on a fishing trip to the little inlet where 
dolphins and sirens splash around the boat. He speaks of their 
love, of Thyrsis, and of jealous Eolus, and continues with perfect 
abandon, about love, the sea, the perch, and pike, and then finishes 
in a way quite peculiar to Bellman; namely, with reflections about 
destiny and death. This is a trait strangely enough, characteristic 
of the poet; though he sings the gayest songs that were ever 
chanted to the strains of frolicsome music, he suddenly becomes 
reflective, and sings about destiny and the brevity of life and 
finishes in dismal, sepulchral tones. This is by no means a mis- 
chievous attempt to reach the effect of sharp contrasts ; the poet 
appears quite irresponsible for the sombre turn of the strain. 
Tegner, observing this trait, called Bellman’s humor “a purple 
sorrow.” One of these inimitable lyrics begins : — 

“Storm and wave are silent now: 
The sheen that glimmers in the sky 
Is growing faint and fainter.”’ 

What follows presents a most remarkable panoramic variety of 
scenes — remarkable especially in its condensation, and in its 
profusion of apparently promiscuous matter, which some way or 
other still blends into a harmonious effect: “The waves are 
silent ; the clouds sail along; the rays of the sun clear the heavy 
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air from the fog. The breeze begins to blow; it stirs the poplars 
and lindens, and rattles the windows at every gust. The rushing 
of springs and brooks is heard. The farmer is seen putting 
harness and buckles on his horse. Every fireplace is alive with 
the crackle of shavings, and sticks, and grass. The laborer is 
hunting for his tobacco pouch.” In this way is introduced a 
number of individuals in whom nature is reflected: the bartender, 
the female peddltr, the miller, and the blacksmith rousing the 
neighborhood with his anvil beats. Then he returns to a descrip- 
tion of the scenery something like this : 
“‘ Soft plays the cool and bracing air, 
And herb and seed and flower fair, 
’Mong the drops of dew, 
Spread their buds to view ; 
Each zephyr fleet 
Is filled replete 
With balmy odors cool and sweet. 
Hills and mountains rise in view 
’Mong woodland shadows, dark and blue. 
On the hill-side browse the cattle ; 
List the songs and children’s prattle ! 
All rejoice, 
And mid the noise 
Is heard the milkmaid’s ringing voice 
The lark in the sky 
Flutters and sings ; 
The cock strutting by 
Is flapping his wings’? — 
If the student is given to a verbal examination of Bellman’s lines 
he will note that they contain few adjectives, but an altogether 
extraordinary proportion of nouns and verbs. They remind us 
forcibly of lines like these from Burns : 
“In simmer when the hay was mawn, 
And corn waved green in ilka field.” 
But in Bellman the sentiment is neither so steady nor so well- 
sustained, And right here we note his limitations, limitations 
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beyond whose bounds he never once ventures. But he reigns 
supreme and reigns content within the confines of his own class of 
lyrics. In Bellman’s characters there is not the slightest attempt 
at poetic idealization ; there is not the least anxiety as to whether 
they are presentable according to poetic conventionalities. They 
are not, it would seem, veiled even in the thinnest disguise of 
poetic nomenclature ; they are the veritable matter-of-fact Joneses, 
Browns and Smiths of his day; and they are introduced with the 
names they bear in the parish register. It is a motley group which 
embraces superannuated actors, wayward students, dancers, bar- 
maids, cobblers, journeymen, tailors, and, above all, fiddlers. They 
are all connoisseurs ; most of them in music, some in painting, some 
in poetry, and all in the dance. With the exception of Nordstrom 
all are musicians. They earn a precarious living by acting the 
part of entertainers at the numerous cafés, where they at once 
spend everything. No matter to what sorry shifts they are re- 
duced by the uncertainties of their mode of life, their buoyancy of 
spirit never forsakes them. Like Dick Swiveller, they have heavy 
scores at taverns, and the chances of procuring another mug of 
beer is a matter of much concern as well as highly problematical. 
Fredman is a watchmaker without a watch shop or stock; Israel- 
son a student of festive tendencies; Joachim Wetz, a_ ballad 
monger ; Trundman, an old actor ; Mollberg, an interesting cobbler ; 
Berg, a fiddler; Bredstrom, an incorrigible tippler. Among his 
dramatis personz must not be forgotten Ulla Vinblad, whom he 
styles “a nymph and high priestess in the temple of Bacchus or, 
as vulgar parlance has it, a barmaid.’’ The personalities of the 
characters are revealed with so little attempt at pose and such 
naive candor that we constantly see them at an unfair advantage. 

Some have claimed that Bellman is not a humorist, because his 
songs induce to tears as well as to laughter. “He is too sad to 
be a humorist,” they say. But if the authors who wrote of ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs,’ of ‘The Broken Heart,’ and of ‘ Little Nell’ are 
humorists, then Bellman’s claims to that distinction are well 
founded. Heine and Bellman have much in common, but they 
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differ in some very essential respects. The German poet is witty, 
but there is a tinge of bitterness and mischief in his wit of which 
the Swedish bard is never guilty. Heine draws a lovely picture 
sometimes for the mere pleasure of destroying it again ; he shows 
us the gaudiest bubble, then pricks it before our eyes and laughs 
at our disillusionment. Though Bellman will let foibles and weak- 
ness unmask themselves, his purpose is not satire; his sole pur- 
pose, to which he is unflinchingly sincere, is to catch the joys of 
the moment and crystallize them into a song. 


* 


MOTHERLESS HEROINES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


O DAUGHTER, more beautiful than the beautiful mother, is it 
your beauty, merely, that causes you to eclipse your mother in 
English story, and frequently to blot her out entirely ? 

Yet in the sister arts of painting, and in mythology, how 
divinely the mother stands forth! Demeter, Myrope, and Niobe, 
the trio of mythology,— the Madonna herself, the unit in painting, 
these mark the apotheosis of motherhood. But mortal mothers are 


P. H. Pearson. 


our theme, as they appear or do not appear in the English classics. 

We do not speak of Shakespeare as a novelist, and yet if the 
creation of the most life-like figures in the ideal world entitles one 
to that name, then he is the king of novelists. 

The fathers of Miranda, Ophelia, Rosalind, Celia, Cordelia, and 
Desdemona, are very real, being of Shakespeare’s creation, and 
they greatly influence their daughter’s destinies. 

Now how do his heroines stand for mothers? Portia, Ophelia, 
Miranda, Viola, Beatrice, Helena, Rosalind, Isabella, Cordelia, and 
Desdemona are motherless. Imogen has a stepmother of the 
conventional type. 

Juliet’s unloving mother flames up and offers to have Romeo 
poisoned when she finds ke has killed Tybalt. 

The all-comprehensive mind of Shakespeare failed not to 
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appreciate the strength and beauty of the maternal character, so 
he gave us Constance in ‘King John,’ a type of motherhood of 
which Little Billee’s mother is a modern instance. She was one 
who felt — was — ready to flay her dearest friend alive to make 
Little Billee a pair of gloves out of the skin; all the time being 
genuinely sorry for the friend! She, however, is not the mother 
of a heroine, and would be ruled out of this argument, except that 
she is in qualities and language the spiritual mother of Juliet, 
older and with a different theme for her glowing speech. Both 
women seem toa great extent the victims of circumstances and 
both lack staying power. Both “speak in pictures,” one may say, 
so full of illustration is their language. Nothing less than an image 
of the sea and the round world will serve them in the following : 


Juliet. “My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee 
The more I have; for both are infinite.” 


Constance. ‘To me, and to the state of my great grief 
Let kings assemble, for my grief’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge, firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit : 
Here is my throne, — bid kings come bow to it.” 


Again Constance cries out for “ War! war! no peace! peace 
is to me a war!” And Juliet exclaims: “Come night, come 
Romeo, come thou day in night.” 

The themes are different, the imagery is unlike, yet the work- 
ing of the imagination is identical in both cases: both by a bold 
figure of speech call upon something to become its exact opposite ; 
Constance that peace is war to her, Juliet that Romeo is day in 
night to her. This extreme of antithesis I have not observed in 
any other heroines so far as I have studied them. In power of 
giving life to words, both women excel. Constance says of grief: 

“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words ; 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” 
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And with Juliet the word banishment, as applied to Romeo, 
becomes a sword that has “slain. ten thousand Tybalts”’; father, 
mother, Romeo, Juliet, all slain; all dead in that one word. Con- 
stance and Juliet are ten-fold more like mother and daughter than 
Juliet and Lady Capulet, yet artistically it would not do to put 
both in one play. Perhaps this is one solution of the problem we 
are considering. Many more parallels could be traced between 
them if time would serve. 

If it is not a paradox, the only gentle and loving heroine’s 
mother in Shakespeare is a mother-in-law—the Countess of 
Rousillon, in ‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ the mother of that 
singularly disagreeable young man, Bertram, and mother-in-law of 
Helena. 

I believe women are not supposed to read Fielding’s ‘Tom 
Jones.’ Being a woman, of course I cannot say I have; but I 
have heard allusions to Squire Western and Sophia, never to Mrs. 
Western, if there was one. 

The perfumed and powdered novels of Fanny Burney and 
Richardson are too remote in interest, I fear, to be entertaining. 
And yet, isn’t this little bit deliciously perfumed? In ‘Camilla,’ 
I think it is, the fair heroine faints in the hero’s arms. He hardly 
dares to touch her finger tips when she is awake, but necessity 
knows no law, and so, embarrassed, yet delighted, he murmurs: 
«Sweet, lovely burden, O, why not ever thus!” Shades of 
Camilla and her timid lover! What would you say if you could 
see the modern bicycle girl and her young man? 

Some of my readers, more skilled in English classics than 
myself, can perhaps state the case for the Cecilias, the Pamelas, 
Lady Harriet Byron, and the Clarissas. Had they mothers or no? 

If we come now to the beginning of the present century, the 
great name of Walter Scott, the wizard of the north, greets us 
first. I was about to observe that it seemed as if his lovely and 
gracious heroines had been summoned from an orphan asylum ; 
but no, on second view their fathers are very much in evidence. 
The fathers of Jeanie and Effie Deans in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
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lothian’ and of Alice Lee in ‘ Woodstock’ are among Scott’s most 
vigorous creations. But motherless is Anne of Geirstein, Cath- 
erine Seyton in ‘The Abbot,’ Lilias in ‘Red Gauntlet,’ Minna 
and Brenda in ‘The Pirate,’ Isabel Vere in ‘The Black Dwarf,’ 
Edith in ‘Old Mortality,’ Lucy Bertram in ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
Diana Vernon in ‘Rob Roy,’ Rowena and Rebecca in ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
Catherine in ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth,’ Rose Bradwardine and Flora 
Mclvor in ‘ Waverly,’ Amy Robsart in ‘Kenilworth,’ Edith in 
‘The Talisman,’ Eveline in ‘The Betrothed,’ Alice in ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ as well as Alice in ‘ Woodstock,’ seventeen books in all. 

So far as I recall the Waverley Novels, the only mother who is 
at all prominent is Lady Ashton in ‘The Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
Macauley, I think it is, calls Lady Ashton the modern Lady Mac- 
beth, but in her maternal aspect she is worse. Lady Macbeth 
threatens what she would do to a helpless infant’s body, had she so 
sworn ; but Lady Ashton strangles her daughter’s very soul and 
intelligence, by her systematic cruelty, which kills the poor girl’s 
body as well. The chapter in which Lady Ashton calls in the old 
hag, Alsie Gourley, to help her effect her infernal purpose, is a 
masterpiece of gruesome writing ; yet the effect here, as through- 
out the book, is wrought by the use of the quiet, narrative style, 
with no apparent attempt at scenic display. I mean in his use of 
words. The situation is frequently dramatic. The Neopolitan 
poet who wrote the libretto for Donizetti’s opera, ‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’ yielded to the penchant for motherless heroines and 
coolly killed off Lady Ashton before the opera begins. Poor Lucy 
might have sighed —“ I would thou could’st ;” but the opera suffers 
for the want of a contralto voice, which might have been given with 
grand effect by keeping Lady Ashton alive. Donizetti wrote this 
opera to show off the voices of the great tenor Duprez and the 
equally great soprano, Madam Persiani. This explains but does 
not excuse the omission of the contralto. The opera was written 
in a few weeks—some say eleven days—and, despite its beauty, is 
open to Mendelssohn’s reproach that Donizetti sacrificed careful 
study to speed. Surely Scott, the chivalrous, the admirer of good 
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women, owed us the portrait of a true and tender mother as an off- 
set to his terrible Lady Ashton. 

In his famous long poems, Ellen Douglas in ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ has a father, but her mother is dead. Constance and Clare 
in ‘Marmion’ are orphans, so are Isabel and Edith in ‘The Lord 
of the Isles.’ Margaret in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ has a 
rather strong-minded and unamiable mother. 

The Dickens gallery presents the same array of motherless 
heroines, and with generally less interesting fathers than favored 
the Waverley girls. Indeed one scoffer remarks “that Dickens’s 
heroines are chiefly remarkabie for their mawkish devotion to some 
tiresome relative!’’ I agree with him so far as Florence Dombey, 
Madeline Bray, and Clara in ‘Great Expectations’ are concerned. 
Their devotion is carried beyond the bounds of reason, probability 
and good sense. This criticism does not apply to Lucie and Dr. 
Manette in ‘The Tale of Two Cities.’ There is sweet reason in 
the daughter’s solicitude for the victim of the Bastile and the 
father’s character is worthy the daughter’s love. Their mutual 
love is a holy thing. But motherless the heroines are, nearly all. 
Witness Ada Clare in ‘Bleak House,’ Agnes in ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ Little Dorrit, Little Nell, Lucie Manette, Lizzie in ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’ Mr. Pecksniff’s daughters, Florence Dombey, and 
Madeline in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’ 

Again, as with Scott, their mothers when they have them, are 
not among the lovable creations. There are no Lady Ashtons— 
that would hardly be in Dickens’s line. But we have the “limp 
personality” of that delicious fool, Mrs. Nickleby, who is said to 
be more or less a portrait of Dickens’s mother. Mrs. Wilfer in 


, 


‘Our Mutual Friend’ is not an ideal mother. I am not sure she 
is quite natural, but as a type of Dickens’s peculiar genius, she is 
charming. She has a way of staring at people, “as if they were 
clocks,” as her daughter Lavvy filially tells her. In a roomful of 
company, if Mrs. Wilfer’s back was turned to one, he could tell at 
whom she was glaring by seeing her refracted from the face of the 
beglared one. Another peculiarity: “ Your daughter Bella,” she 
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says reproachfully in speaking of her to her husband; “as if the 
young lady were an article of luxury which he had set up entirely 
on his own account, and in direct opposition to her advice.” 

Then there is Mrs. Jellyby in ‘ Bleak House,’ whose fine eyes 
could never get far enough away from Africa to see anything so 
commonplace as her own untidy home, to put it mildly. Poor 
Caddy Jellyby hardly found her a success as a mother. 

As with Scott, we ask—where in the dickens is Dickens’s 
portrait of a mother worthy to be the mother of one, even, of his 
lovely girls, and a companion piece to Lucie Manette’s father, the 
doctor of Beauvais ? 

Hypatia, in Kingsley’s novel of that name, has a father but 
no mother. 

The four heroines in Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ and 
‘Rienzi’ are orphans. Sybil in ‘The Last of the Barons :’ interest- 
ing father, no mother. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s three novels, Diana and Mary Rivers 
and Jane Eyre, in the famous ‘Jane Eyre,’ are orphans; so is 
Shirley, and in ‘Vilette,’ Lucy Snowe. Charlotte Bronté is said 
to be the first novelist who dared to portray a f/aiv heroine. Per- 
haps that is all the innovation we should ask from one writer. 
So Jane Eyre follows the beaten track in that she is an orphan, 
and also decidedly young for the sense she shows, and the soul- 
thrilling experiences she encounters. The women in_ books, 
videlicet, Jane Eyre, Romola, Dorothea, the last two motherless, 
also, and a host of others, are more mature than the girls of nine- 
teen in real life. But that is another indictment, to vary Rud- 
yard Kipling’s phrase. 

The heroine’s mother is not so sedulously excluded from 
Thackeray’s novels. Lady Castlewood, Helen Pendennis, who is 
like a mother to Laura, Lady Ann Newcome, and Amelia Sedley’s 
mother, are more or less conspicuous. The terrible little vixen, 
or siren, Becky Sharp, is an orphan. 

I should like to dwell for a few minutes on some of Anthony 
Trollope’s characters, but I fear it will not do. He is not quite 
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within the charmed ranks of the English classic, nor is he near 
enough to our era to be up-to-date. I suspect he is merely “old- 
fashioned” to many readers. But in portraying the sweet old- 
fashion of love and confidence between mother and daughter he 
is very strong. Lily Dale and her mother in ‘ The Small House at 
Allington,’ Grace Crawley and her mother in ‘The Last Chronicle 
of Barset,’ Lucy and her mother-in-law in ‘ Framley Parsonage ;’ 
these and other less familiar characters are beautiful illustrations 
of that point. Also the Baroness in Charles Reade’s ‘ White Lies,’ 
and Lucy Fountain who is the heroine of ‘Love Me Little, Love 
Me Long,’ and the bright and active mother in ‘Very Hard 
Cash ;’ these are kindred fine portrayals of mother and daughter. 

The motherless girl, it is to be noticed, has a finer opportunity 
for the display of qualities, self-reliant or timid, than one who 
is sheltered by a loving mother’s care. One critic in touching 
lightly on this matter of motherless heroines, attributes it to the 
fact that the figures of father and daughter are more interesting 
and manageable on the canvas. If. both mother and daughter are 
good and beautiful, the mater pulchra, filia pulchrior, to quote 
again Horace’s phrase, get in each other’s way. Sometimes the 
matter of effective grouping is so hard for the author to manage, 
that he has to resort to the expedient of making one of them 
slightly disagreeable, as the mother in Miss Thackeray’s ‘ Story of 
Elizabeth.’ Is it, may be, that when both women are fine a cross 
light is thrown upon them and the effect is marred ? 

Can we hope to rival the portraits of Cordelia and King Lear, 
Jeannie and Effie Deans and their stern covenanter sire who loves 
them so well? Lucie Manette and her father? Romola and the 
blind scholar Bardo? That picture gallery is pretty well filled. 

The shoreless sea of modern fiction I will not attempt to 
navigate. None of us, I suppose, traverses its entire length. In 
our numerous short voyages, we may discover for ourselves 
whether the motherless girl or the girl with a mother, rules the 
little islands and continents which we explore. 

Gertrude Withington. 
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THE ART SPIRIT IN BROWNING’S ‘FLIGHT OF THE 
DUCHESS.’ 


Art is not genuine if its very embodiment does not declare its 
superiority to material forms. The ‘Winter’s Tale,’ rising in 
matchless perfection of poetic unity over its magic sweep of six- 
teen years, bids defiance to petty conventional rules. The ‘ Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream,’ outlining in fairy pictures the truth that 
spirit transcends the letter, depends not upon material embellish- 
ment. ‘The Tempest’ gives us the true relation of the material and 
spiritual; the former being the mere slave of the latter, its groaning 
cursing Caliban that perforce delves and carries and ministers to 
that which, if it had the power, it would annihilate. 

Art is but the symbolization of spiritual life. In the instances 
mentioned, the symbolization might have been different, and yet 
the spirit reflected have remained the same. Spirit is eternal ; 
materiality may crush it, may eject it, but with every shifting of 
its material form, spirit reveals a progression of infinite increase, 
while materiality, without its saving power, stagnates and decays. 
Every place is the home of this lowly influence that knows nothing 
of caste ; that hides itself from the scrutiny of the all-knowing and 
worldly-wise, emerging in places least expected, never recognized 
by merely worldly power, a fairy of various fancies. What wonder 
if the poet, manifesting the lowliness and the unconventional 
nature of the spirit within him, should veil his meaning in forms 
that often, for their very humility, defy the material understanding, 
while they are a revelation to the “seeing eye and the hearing ear.” 
But the poet does not wilfully mystify; he can never be more 
subtle than his theme, though, if he be true to this, he will obey 
its spirit, let it build as it may. 

The current opinion about Robert Browning is that he is a sort 
of Delphic oracle, uttering rhapsodies that mean nothing until re- 
expressed by some high priest duly appointed and set apart ; that 
he is thus converted into everyday sense as far as everyday sense 
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can be connected with Browning. But, considering that not fact, 
but higher truths are the province of the poet, no writer was ever 
more democratic than Browning. He is no caste poet ; his range 
is as great as that of Shakespeare, including the breadth and depth 
of the human heart, with this difference—that, while Shakespeare 
chooses those aspects of the heart most accessible to the observer of 
human nature, Browning deals with those more intricate and more 
subtle truths that only the very thoughtful can experience and 
appreciate. 

But though his themes are the most subtle that poet has ever 
idealized, though he is mystical, he is never mysterious. The 
more we study Browning, the more clearly we see that his ex- 
pression is adequate and duly proportioned to his subject. Sim- 
plicity may be the height of art, but all art does not consist in 
simplicity. The air of ‘Bonnie Dundee’ may be the most adequate 
expression for the placidity of the theme it describes, but simplicity 
of expression would be wholly inadequate as applied to one of 
Beethoven’s deeper themes. Browning can be as simple as the 
chant of a nun, if his theme demands it. This is fully enough 
proved by those matchless lyrics of his — ‘James Lee’s Wife,’ 
‘Evelyn Hope,’ ‘ By the Fireside,’ ‘The Last Ride Together.’ 

If we do not understand Browning, it is because his theme is 
so full of soul energy that, in order to express it adequately, many 
intricate combinations of thought and emotion are necessary. 
‘The Flight of the Duchess’ is a fine illustration of Browning’s 
power of adapting form to the adequate expression of a spiritual 
theme. Within its range there is portrayed the greatest variety 
of character, from the virile old huntsman of the North, who gives 
the monologue story in his rude vernacular, to the Duke whose life 
consists in an imaginary dignity founded on display, from the 
tall, fiendish mother-Duchess, to the tiny, gentle, spirituelle lady 
“made in a piece of nature’s madness.” There is the healthful, 
human Jacynth, “like a June rose,” leading in the weird, old, gypsy 
queen, who rules the whole as a supernatural power. Ugly and 
detestable to those out of sympathy with her, but to the seeing 
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eye, a majestic soul illuminates the uncanny form and transforms 
even her rags to robes of beauty. 

The poem again illustrates the subtle quality of Browning’s 
humor—-that satiric glow so finely implicit in all his work. Sub- 
tract the coarseness from the living humor of a Hogarth, and add 
to it that mystic touch of the inner side of life—the spiritual para- 
dox—and we have the genius that could portray ‘The Flight of 
the Duchess.’ Between the extremes it portrays there is a match- 
less symbolization of the duality which completes life, making it a 
perfect embodiment of the spiritual. 

The theme of the poem centres in the relation between the 
Duchess and the Gypsy Queen on the one hand; and on the other 
between the Duchess and the soulless Duke. The old huntsman 
sustains, in a sense, about the same kind of relation to the central 
idea as the Spaniard does to the portrayal of the poet in ‘ How it 
Strikes a Contemporary.’ The huntsman is introduced not only 
for the purpose of throwing the theme into an objective light ; 
there is a real spiritual relation between it and him. In the detail 
of the monologue, he clearly reveals his own character. The 
huntsman’s forefathers have served those of the Duke, whom he 
now serves in turn. Born in the same hour, both have been, in a 
way, of the same world. The shrewd old huntsman has lived 
wholly in his world though he is not wholly of it. Narrow as it is, 
he has learned the clear distinction between the false and the true 
in human character and conduct. In his long life of service to 
the Duke, he has learned of how little worth is rank, unless it 
crown a loyal, noble manhood. And yet, he is loyal to the Duke, 
as he is loyal to the individuality that has made him a servant. He 
is proud of what his father has achieved in that capacity, and 
means to uphold to the end the honor of his father’s name. He 
has inherited his devotion to the chase ; everything in the way of 
a good horse is precious in his eyes, especially is his memory 
devoted to a certain roan hunter of the Duke, which he calls red 
Berold ; altogether, the old man is a fine product of the rude north 
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country which he describes. He is as grim as its mines, as sturdy 
and rugged as the pines of its mountains. 

There is one incident of his long life that has outweighed all 
the others, and that has developed in him a kinship with the 
spiritual, causing him to believe in realities that are beyond the 
range of demonstrative proof ; an experience that has taken prece- 
dence in his thought even of red Berold, of his dead wife, Jacynth, 
and the children, who “all went the way of the roses.” Years 
have passed, other memories have become dim, the Bible stories of 
his boyhood have become confused as to succession of events, but 
the memory of the Duchess and the mystery of her fate have 
possessed him more and more with a strange charm; they have 
inspired him more and more with awe and have become a sort of 
religion with him. Shrewd and suspicious of human kind, and 
habitually silent, he is glad to believe that there is one into whose 
ear he may speak the one spiritual romance of his life. With as 
many circumlocutions as Mrs. Quickly, but withal, in a cautious 
manner, he threads the course of his story. 

The huntsman’s master is in every way worthy of a decaying 
lineage, so old that it has forgotten the valor that won its titles. 
A few bold, decisive touches in the huntsman’s vernacular,—inter- 
spersed with garrulous wanderings where he dreams that he and 
red Berold are once more in the chase, —and the father of the 
present Duke stands before us. We see him in his ancestral hall, 
hung as it is with arms and trophies of victory valiantly earned by 
his forefathers. But with him, in time of danger, his Kaiser’s call 
finds no response ; the patriotism of his people has not descended 
to him. His pride is in the valor that was. To him luxury and 
pampered weakness are dearer than country’s honor. Cradled in 
such an enervating atmosphere, the present Duke could hardly 
become other than a mixture of vanity, self-conceit, and withal a 
consummate product of soulless materiality. He has travelled 
after the manner of the sight-seer, and has returned to appreciate 
his own rugged Northland since it has been approved by Paris, that 
Heaven, it seems, of some other people besides dead Americans. 
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Browning has a fondness for portraying soulless Dukes, who 
are afflicted with rare, soulful Duchesses. In ‘My Last Duchess,’ 
he has given us, in the speaker, the same sort of non-individuality 
as the Duke of ‘The Flight of the Duchess.’ They have the 
same intense ardor in ministering to their egotism. The first is a 
collector of paintings and of other rare old art; not that he appre- 
ciates it as symbolization of spirit, but because it pleases him to be 
called a virtuoso. The Duke of ‘The Flight of the Duchess’ 
expends his ardor in developing the capabilities of his country as 
an illustration of Medizevalism. He ransacks old books that he 
may miss no custom of that time, and, when he discovers it, he 
revives it to the letter. The more dead and useless it is, the 
more enthusiastic he is in its revival. 

No doubt that, in his search for old customs, the Duke read 
that, in medizval times, the heirs of lordly titles were wont to 
marry, for surely his little Duchess did not come from the convent, 
at a word, because he felt that a sweet, glad young soul was at all 
necessary to his lordly completeness. The little fairy-like Duchess, 
full of love for every living creature, is a personality most exqui- 
sitely attuned to every impression of spirit life. Hawthorne’s 
‘Artist of the Beautiful’ did not achieve so great a triumph as 
nature had in this personality, so dependent upon sympathy and 
so sensitive to the rude contact of materiality. She would have 
filled with joy a home in accord with nature. She symbolizes the 
spirit of art, beautiful, gentle, strong, but free to assert its influence 
only when responded to sympathetically. Spirit seeks to uplift 
materiality, exists to “ make the low earth better by its throes.” 

In the Duchess is opportunity for such another regeneration as 
Browning has introduced into his transcription from Euripides, in 
‘ Balaustion’s Adventure’. The Duchess would have counteracted 
the false dignity and show of the Duke’s character with the sweet, 
spiritual reserve of hers. Giving her life to him, the dead man- 
hood of the old dukes would have been resurrected through her. 
As Alkestis, she, who had found her husband wanting, might 
essay once more, hear, see and feel him renovated now, able to do 
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now all herself had done, “risen to the height of her, so, hand in 
hand, the two might go together,live and die.” 

The Duke is in a state of spiritual disintegration. He has 
enough of the cool, calculating, intellectual equipment, the so-calied 
culture of the world. He is the acme of pseudo-culture that 
always tends to crystallize the soul into conventionalisms. The 
Duchess, to him, is merely a fine addition to his quaint collection. 
The cold, unloving environment has gradually repressed the energy 
of her personality, the expression of which must be found not only 
in joy, but even more largely in endurance and suffering ; yet its 
life must be the never-failing strength of love. But the cause in 
which personality endures is the measure of its life; and suffering 
and discipline, as found in the Duke’s castle, is but the “worldly 
sorrow that worketh death.” 

The medizval chase, as revived by the Duke, is one of Brown- 
ing’s finest satires upon conventionalism. It is petty dogma and 
explicit statement in regard to non-essentials run mad. In it the 
crisis is reached ; before such soullessness the Duchess is power- 
less ; her only salvation is in losing herself in the infinitude of 
nature and of love. 

Those who are fond of tracing Browning’s inspiration to its 
material source find the origin of ‘The Flight of the Duchess’ in 
a gypsy song that Browning, as a boy, heard an unknown woman 
singing on a Guy Fawkes day. But the gypsy idea, as a symbol- 
ization of the spirit that art embodies needs no explanation, and 
as such an embodiment it has been a favorite theme in litera- 
ture. The spirit of art, which is the same spirit that pervades 
nature, is, on the one hand, unconventional, seeking its embodiment 
with impartiality in the lowliest as well as in the loftiest. On the 
other hand, it seeks as an embodiment an individuality fostered by 
inherited impulses. All this is found in the gypsy nature. 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘Scholar Gypsy’ expresses the healthfulness 
of soul attained in the life that draws its sustenance from an inti- 
mate harmony with nature, with the fresh, undiverted powers — 
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“Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives ; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven, and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, nor clearly -willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled.” 


George Eliot’s ‘Spanish Gypsy’ emphasizes the inflexible race 
bent of this wandering people, built as it is on inherent tradition, 
and so specialized that no later imposed feeling, no matter how 
strong, can interrupt the calm, steady flow of race individuality. 
The intense sympathy, that forms another powerful trait of the 
gypsy character, has been developed by endurance. 

In another poem of Arnold’s, ‘The Gypsy Child by the Sea 
Shore,’ the sad eyes of the gypsy child reveal in their depths the 
concentrated sorrows of its race. Out of this sorrow and endur- 
ance are born wisdom and sympathy, spiritual linkings that, through 
the ages, have woven the mystic network of its individuality. 


“Glooms that go deep as thine, I have not known ; 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. 
Thy sorrow and thy calmness are thine own ; 
Glooms that enhance and glorify this earth. 


What mood wears like complexion to thy woe? 
His, who in mountain glens, at noon of day, 
Sits rapt, and hears the battle break below? 
—Ah! thine was not the shelter, but the fray.” 


It is through sympathy and wisdom that the gypsy is able to 
exert great influence over the imaginations and the wills of men. 
It is this duality in gypsy nature, expressed on the one hand, in 
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inflexible race individuality, and on the other hand, in its utter 
freedom from conventionality, that makes it in Browning’s poem a 
fitting embodiment of the spirit of nature into which the art-spirit, 
as embodied in the Duchess, must merge itself in order to find 
itself. 

Personality, or the concrete expression of the spirit of nature 
ranges in degree from the noblest soul in human form down to its 
embodiment in the various forms of art. The embodiment of 
spirit is paradoxical in its relation to the material world. The 
highest concrete expression of soul that the world has known, the 
Christ, is one continued spiritual paradox. Born as the lowliest of 
the lowly, yet endowed with a limitless spiritual Kingdom; the 
Divine, living the life of the poor, sharing its meagreness, and yet 
able to command the resources of the Universe; dying the death 
of the ignoble, and yet attended by the transcendent miracle of love 
that could forgive his enemies and win a mistaken soul for 
Paradise—never was there, save in this one, so complete an ex- 
pression of life in its duality. It is this personality, in varying 
degrees, that art embodies. In human form, it lifts directly 
through contact. In art it lifts through indirect appeal. 

Browning’s gypsy queen reaches the highest point in symboliz- 
ing this paradoxical soul of nature, royal but lowly; all pervading, 
but stooping to find its home on the thistle down; ingenious and 
capable of many resources, yet content to expend its genius in 
producing a rainbow; joyous and free, yet abounding in sorrow > 
willingly enduring pain and glorying in its weight of the earthy— 
the strong, gentle spirit of eternal love. 

The gypsy idea in Browning presents again his favorite theme 
of personality, of no more intricate relation than that in his ‘ Saul,’ 
though further removed from our sympathies on account of the un- 
couth exterior of gypsy life. Just as Saul’s restoration and elevation 
to a higher manhood is effected through the personality of David, so 
the Duchess is lifted out of a deadening materiality into the full 
freedom and all-encircling love of nature, through the love and 
sympathy of this deeper personality in the Gypsy Queen. David’s 
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power is that of unbounded sympathy and love, treasured up in the 
Hebrew race through ages of loving sacrifice in devotion to the all- 
pervading spirit of good. 

“Then I, as was meet, 

Knelt down to the God of my fathers, and rose on my feet, 

And ran o’er the sand burnt to powder. ‘The tent was unlooped ; 

I, pulled up the spear that obstructed, and under I stooped ; 

Hands and knees on the slippery grass-patch, all withered and gone, 

That extends to the second enclosure, I groped my way on 

Till I felt where the foldskirts fly open. Then once more J prayed, 

And opened the foldskirts and entered and was not afraid.” 

The chief dramatic crisis of ‘The Flight of the Duchess’ is 
reached in the Gypsy’s incantation. Here again is the employ- 
ment of the song element that is used with so much effect in 
‘Saul.’ Song is the most subtle of all art, and the most powerful 
in its appeal to the essential man, the intuitive side of his nature. 
Here the appeal, though none the less powerful, does not rise from 
such low degrees as it does in ‘Saul.’ The Duchess is already an 
active personality, though of a less degree than the Gypsy Queen. 
The method of appeal is reversed in this poem. The gypsy’s 
chant is at first given in clearly articulated words expressing the 
bond of kinship between the Duchess and the embodiment of 
eternal love, or nature in the gypsy, a kinship which is traced in 
the forehead and in the true eyes of the Duchess. Under the 
spell of the chant, the shrinking personality of the Duchess 
revives and expands —— drinks in the earnest of the new, full life 
that is to be. Words are now scarcely needed, and the huntsman 
can no longer catch the drift of the chant, for the music, almost 
wordless, is in itself, a language fully appropriated by the Duchess 
whose personality expands under its influence and is glorified. 

‘When the song was sweetest, 
The peace most deep and the charm completest,’’ — 


the old huntsman awoke again to the realistic surroundings of the 
old castle. 
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In ‘The Flight of the Duchess,’ Browning has drawn two 
extremes in the materiality of the Duke and in the mystical 
relation between the Duchess and the Gypsy Queen. Extremes 
necessary to emphasize through contrast his central idea, the spirit 
of art. And yet, as embodied in life, and even in art itself, the 
idea needs a means of reconciliation ; this is given in the character 
of the old huntsman. This character gives to the whole a healthy 
human atmosphere, expressing as he does a true duality of life as 
maintained in an equilibrium between body and spirit. His world 
is narrow and lowly, distinguished only in its toil and service for a 
master, whose own life has added nothing to the cause of true 
living. But the huntsman’s life, narrow in scope as it is, has 
gained a richness that the Duke has missed with all his rank 
and medizval lore. The huntsman’s life has an inheritance in 
the infinite domain of love, ranging from the lowliest to the most 
disinterested and ideal kind: Red Berold, Jacynth, their lost 
children, the lost Duchess, and perhaps greater than all, a will to 
maintain to the end, in spite of lost happiness, his loyalty to his 
inherited lot in life. These are his part in that boundless Love 
and in that infinite Will before whose loving decree all degrees of 
caste are the same; before whom the narrow but well rounded life 
is as perfect as his own infinite existence. 

It is the glory of the great volume of Browning’s work that it 
is a plea for the regenerated human soul in the regenerated human 
body. He is no medizevalist in his spiritual life, nor does he seek 
the realization of himself in dogma, or in intellectual prevarication, 
or in any conventional form of thought. With Browning the spirit 
has the first place, pure, unbiased and free, in an embodiment 
whose tissue, equally healthy and free, is in service of this master- 
personality. The dominating idea of his ‘Rabbi Ben Ezra’ is the 
self-same idea of the union between body and soul. 

“What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
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To man propose this test — 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 
Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor@oul helps flesh more now than flesh helps soul!’ 


So, take and use thy work ; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim ! 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned ! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same!” 
Charlotte Moore. 
* 


SHAKESPEARE’S LEGERDERMAIN WITH TIME IN 
‘JULIUS CAESAR.’ 


SCHLEGEL, in his Lectures on Dramatic Art, discussing Shake- 
speare’s treatment of the three unities, shows that the dramatist 
disregarded the unity of place, but that instead of the unity of 
action he substituted a higher sort of unity. In reference to the 
third unity, that of time, however, it has not been seen that 
Shakespeare, while apparently ignoring it, has in reality made an 
exceedingly careful and elaborate substitution for it. When the 
time of the stage representation is not coincident with the time of 
occurrence of the events related, an effort must be made to bring 
these two times into reconcilement. This is accomplished, as will 
be shown by a reference to ‘Julius Czesar,’ by the creation of a 
third time, a period of four or five days into which the action 
divides itself and which serves as a basis on which the two diver- 
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gent times can be reconciled. To understand the time of a play 
we must consider, therefore : the historical time ; the time of stage 
representation ; the fictitious dramatic time ; and the double leger- 
dermain whereby the artist compresses the historical events of 
years into the occurrences of a few days, and on the other hand 
expands a half-hour’s stage-representation to appear like the 
happenings of twelve or twenty-four hours. 

In ‘Julius Caesar’ the historical events referred to occupied 
three years, from the autumn of 45 B. C. to thg autumn of 42 
B. C. The stage-representation, of course, would occupy about 
three hours. The dramatic artist, however, has imposed it on the 
minds of his auditors that the action is divided into three or four 
days. Let ‘us first examine the means taken to establish this 
fictitious time. In the first act, the first scene is in the day, 
perhaps in the morning, the second scene is in the afternoon, and 
the third scene is at night. Thus is made up one dramaticday. In 
the first scene the word Ao/iday occurs three times, day and to-day 
once each. In the second scene Cassius invites Casca to sup 
with him. In the third scene we are definitely informed at the 
conclusion that it is after midnight and the frequent use of words 
like even, night, to-night good-night, etc., keep the time promi- 
nently before the mind. In the second act, the first scene 
occupies the interval from one o’clock in the morning till six, the 
second ends at eight, the third is at half-past eight, and the fourth 
is fixed at “about the ninth hour.” All the scenes of the third 
act are in the day, as are also the first two scenes of the fourth 
act. The third scene of the fourth act, however, runs into, and 
even through, the night, a fact kept prominently before the mind. 
The scenes of the fifth act occupy another day. At the end of 
the third scene Brutus definitely informs us that it is three o’clock, 
and the prominent mention of the torchlight at the beginning of 
the fifth scene apprises us that one more dramatic day has closed. 
There are three nights; the night of the conspiracy, the night 
Czesar’s ghost appears, and the night of Brutus’s death. The 
scenes are arranged so as to impress the auditors with the 
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sequence of day and night. This, of course, does not preclude 
the idea of intervals between the scenes. 

Although the idea of intervals is not precluded, and in fact one 
important means of compressing the action of years into three or 
four days is to choose representative days, yet an important part 
of the dramatist’s task is to lead the auditors to disregard the lapse 
of time between many of the events and to regard the action as 
continuous. The means employed for this purpose are so various 
that they call for close consideration. 

How does the artist reconcile the historical time with the 
dramatic time? In the first scene of the first act, the historical 
time is fixed by a speech of the second citizen, who, after con- 
siderable badinage, says, “ But, indeed, sir, we make holiday to see 
Czesar and to rejoice in his triumph.” (Compare this artful intro- 
duction of a fact essential to the plot with the passages in which 
we are informed that Hamlet is thirty years old, Juliet fourteen, 
Miranda fifteen, and Lear eighty or older.) But, although by the 
second citizen’s speech the exact historical time of the scene is 
fixed at October, 45 B. C.,—the date of Czesar’s triumph after the 
battle of Munda,—toward the end of the scene Marullus remarks 
to Flavius, “ You know it is the feast of Lupercal.’”’ This pre- 





pares the mind for the procession and ceremonies of the second 
scene, which become in a sense identified with the triumph. The 
feast of Lupercal would fall on the fifteenth of February, 44 B. C., 
but the artist by this speech, and by Casca’s references in the next 
scene to the removal of scarfs from the images, has spanned the 
chasm between October and February. 
Toward the end of the second scene Cassius says very defi- 
nitely,— 
“T will “is night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw, 

As if they came from several citizens, 

Writings, etc.” 


And toward the end of the next scene he bids Cinna throw a 
letter in at Brutus’s window. This brings us to a very nice ques- 
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tion. Is the stormy night of the third scene of the first act the 
night of the fifteenth of February, or the night of the fourteenth 
of March? This reference to the letter suggests it is the former, 
but it does not preclude the possibility of its being some subse- 
quent night, for Cassius sent several of these writings. The words 
of Cicero,—-“ Good even, Casca; brought you Czesar home ?” tend 
to confirm the impression that it is the night after the Lupercalian 
festivities, especially as we think of Casca as returning from the 
engagement that in the second scene he had mentioned to Cassius. 
On the other hand the words, “Comes Czesar to the Capitol to- 
morrow ?” suggest that it is the eve of the ides of March, and the 
storm, which is introduced here, and which is kept so prominently 
before the mind in the next two scenes, still further leads us to 
believe that the time of this scene is the night of March 14. 
Cassius’s words at the end of this scene, “Come, Casca, you and I 
will yet ere day see Brutus at his house,” and — 
“Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and ere day 
We will awake him and be sure of him ”’— 


make a very close connection with the first scene of the second 
act, especially as there, shortly after midnight, we find Brutus 
reading one of Cassius’s letters, and later receiving the conspira- 
tors. The truth seems to be that in this scene the auditors are 
kept mystified in reference to the time; the chasm between Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 14 is artfully bridged over and this scene is a 
true transition scene between Acts i. and ii. 

The next five scenes, the four of the second act, and the first 
of the third act, follow closely upon one another as regards the 
historical facts represented, which all occurred on March 15. 
There are no intervals and there is no need of careful transitions. 
Of course there was an interval, marked by important occurrences, 
between the assassination of Czesar and his funeral; this interim, 
however, is skilfully obviated by the closing speech of the first 
scene of the third act. Antony says: 
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“ Yet stay awhile ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corpse 
Into the market place, etc.” 

Brutus had told Antony to prepare the body and follow him, 
and in the next scene Antony enters with Czesar’s body. These 
two scenes are made to appear continuous, although Brutus’s 
words, “ The question of his death is enrolled,in the Capitol, etc.,” 
glance at the historical occurrences between the assassination and 
the funeral. 

The third scene of the third act, as regards the date of the 
incident, follows of course immediately upon the second, but the 
first scene of the fourth act refers to an historical event that 
occurred a year and eight months after the events referred to in 
the third act. The auditors are intended here to feel the lapse of 
time to a certain extent, but the meeting of the triumvirs has been 
carefully shadowed out in the closing words of the second scene of 
the third act : 


Serv. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 

Ant. Where is he? 

Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cesar’s house. 

Ant. And thither will I straight to visit Az. 
The meeting, as recorded in the first scene of the fourth act, is at 
Antony's house (as a matter of history the meeting did not take 
place in Rome), and Lepidus is sent on an errand to C@sar's 
house; but the connection between the two acts is made suffi- 
ciently close. The incidents of the second and third scenes of the 
fourth act were of the same date, but between them and the meet- 
ing of the triumvirs there was an interval of nearly a year, from 
November 27, 43 B. C. tothe autumn of 42 B. C. Once more the 
artist does not altogether blind the auditors to the lapse of time. 
It is true the mention of the proscriptions makes a connection 
with the first scene of the act, as also does the appearance of 
Cassius and Brutus, with their armies, after Antony’s announce- 
ment that the conspirators were levying powers, but the change 
of scene from Rome to Sardis suggests the idea of an interim, 
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The repeated mention of Philippi in the third scene of the 
fourth act, and Brutus’s speech, “ What do you think of marching 
to Philippi presently ?”” make us forget that there is some ground 
to be covered between Sardis and Philippi. We think of this 
night as the eve of battle; although in the last scene of the play 
Brutus says : 

“ The ghost of Czesar hath appeared to me 
Two several times by night; at Sardis once, 
And this last night here in Philippi fields.” 


yet the fourth act had concluded with his sending word to Cassius 
to set on his powers. 

In the fifth act Shakespeare has compressed two battles into 
one. Historically there was an interval of twenty days between 
the two fights at Philippi. The dramatic artist has here handled 
boldly the historical materials. The first three scenes of the fifth 
act deal with the incidents of the first battle, and the fourth and 
fifth scenes with the incidents of the second battle; between the 
occurrences of the third and fourth scene, therefore, twenty days 
elapse; but this interim is expunged by the concluding lines in 


which Brutus says —- 
“ Lucilius, come ; 


And come, young Cato ; let us to the field. 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on ; 

’Tis three o'clock ; and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight.” 


It has now been shown how the dramatist has established a 
fictitious time in the minds of his auditors, and how he has com- 
pressed history to meet this fictitious time; an example or two 
will show how by a sort of artistic expansion the artist has 
reconciled the time of the stage-representation with the fictitious 
time. The first scene of the second act will not take longer 
than twenty or twenty-five minutes to play, yet it represents the 
time between one and six, say, of the morning of the assassina- 
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tion. The soliloquy, or meditation, of Brutus, the entrances and 
exits of Lucius, the scene of the conspirators, the scene with 
Portia, the scene with Ligarius, impose on the auditors and 
abuse the imagination on the subject of time. Many of the 
speeches anticipate morning; Brutus says, “I cannot by the 
progress of the stars give guess how near to-day,” “I have been 
up this hour, awake a// night.” We are not surprised that before 
the conspirators disperse the clock strikes three. The dispute 
between Casca, Decius, and Cinna about the dawn and the east 
tends to blind us to the fact of how rapidly time is passing. 
Cassius in farewell says, “The morning comes upon’s,” and 
Brutus, “and so good morrow to you every one.” When Portia 
enters, her husband refers to the “raw cold morning,” and we are 
not taken aback at the end scene when it is suggested that 
Brutus and Ligarius are about to set out for Czesar’s palace— 


’ 


“ What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee as we are going 
To whom it must be done.” 


A similar exercise of art to make a few lines seem to occupy 
the space between night and eight o’clock is found in the second 
scene of the second act, and the last two scenes of the fourth 
act are so contrived that the auditors become oblivious of the 
stretch of hours covered from the afternoon of one day till the 
morning of the next. 

It is interesting to note how Shakespeare was able to dispense 
with the unity of time by the employment of what seems like an 
elaborate substitute. It is a question for the psychologist to 
determine how far all these nice adjustments were the result of 
instinctive art, and how far they were the result of conscious 


precontrivance, 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘2. HENRY IV.’ 


I. Tue Historic MATERIAL. 


Topic for Paper, Classwork or Private Study. — Historical 
Groundwork of the Play. 

Hints : — Notice that in Holinshed’s History it is merely said 
that Northumberland conspired with Archbishop Scroop and others 
against the king. Shakespeare humanizes this scant fact — how? 
He represents what may well have been the hidden life-currents of 
such an event. We see Northumberland receiving news of his 
son’s death, his breaking out into a rage over it, and determining 
“on bloody courses” in revenge. Then Morton tells Northumber- 
land how the Archbishop has taken up Richard’s cause against 
Bolingbroke and given rebellion the sanction of religion, and 
Northumberland joins him. Then we have the Archbishop and 
lords talking over their plans of action. This is the whole history 
of the first act, as developed from one sentence in Holinshed. 

Is there any advance in the action in Act ii.? 

In Act ii. sc. 3 we see Northumberland in the bosom of his 
family, and are shown the fears of his wife and daughter-in-law. 
What light do these several scenes throw on Northumberland’s 
character? Looking back upon his action in ‘1. Henry II.,’ can 
it be known that he was not altogether on the side of his son ? 
Notice the lukewarm way in which he enters into the plans laid 
by Worcester and Hotspur. Also the various hints let fall that 
Northumberland was not so sick but that he might have come up 
with his: forces. He wrote an excuse; do you think it good? 
Observe what Lady Percy says in ‘2. Henry IV.’ ii. 3., and also 
his reply: Does he throw himself in wholly against Bolingbroke 
only when his son is killed? Notice what Henry IV. and War- 
wick say of him in iii. 1. Is it a fair judgment? Do subsequent 
events prove him right? Was Northumberland’s revolt against 
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Richard based on justifiable political grounds? Are there any 
hints in Holinshed upon which Shakespeare could have founded 
his portraiture of Northumberland, or is it entirely original? What 
differences are there? 

Is there any personal reason in history why the Archbishop 
should dislike Bolingbroke? Notice the bishop’s philosophy, i. 385, 
as an indication of his character. Was the attitude of the bishop 
disinterestedly on the side of right ? 

Act iii. shows us the other side of the shield: Bolingbroke 
unable to sleep because of the cares of his royal state. He is 
informed of the movements of the conspirators and after some 
moralizing on the rottenness of the times he calmly declares, “ Are 
these things necessities ? Then let us meet them like necessities.” 

Act iv. is altogether occupied with the historical portion of the 
play. Compare the scene in the forest of Galtree in Holinshed 
with Shakespeare’s developed scene. Does the poet make such 
large drafts upon his imagination as in the other historical scenes 
in the play? What changes has he made in this part of the story? 
Holinshed says that people tried to breed dissension between the 
King and his son: Does Shakespeare make any use of this? 
Notice that as Shakespeare manages the story, just when all 
Bolingbroke’s enemies are subdued and he can think of under- 
taking the long deferred expedition to the Holy Land, he is taken 
with his last sickness. Compare the account of Harry’s taking 
away the crown with Holinshed’s. From what hint in Holinshed 
did Shakespeare develop Prince Hal’s encounter with the chief 
justice? Has his treatment of Falstaff and his crew any founda- 
tion in the history ? 

Points for Study or Short Written or Oral Answers :—1. 
Show the propriety and use of the Induction. In what other plays 
of Shakespeare do these prologues appear ? - Note that the appear- 
ance of “ Rumor,” like that of “ Time” in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ gives 
an appearance of a mask. Give some account of Elizabethan 
masks and of any introduction of them in Shakespeare. 2. Ex- 
plain the appropriateness of Northumberland’s allusion to Priam 
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(i. 70). 3. “The satin for my s/ops,” etc. (2. 27). See also 
reference to “foints” (1.53) and elsewhere in these two plays all 
other allusions to dress, and give a description of the costume of 
the time. (See Hill’s ‘History of English Dress.’) 4. ‘ Achito- 
phal’ (2. 33) Collect and explain all biblical allusions. 5. “In 
Paul’s.”” Describe old St. Paul’s. Is the present church the 
same? Explain Falstaff’s joke, “a servant in Paul’s, etc.” (See 
Rolfe’s edition of the play.) 6. “A wassail candle,” “gravity 
and gravy ;” explain these and all of Sir John’s puns in this act. 

Query for Debate.—In which of these two plays, 1 and 2 
Henry IV., do the historical portions receive the more interesting 
treatment? (For programme on ‘1 Henry IV.’ and its historical 
basis see Poet-lore, New Year Number, 1899. 


II. THe Srory oF THE Pray. 


Paper. — The Relations of Falstaff and the Prince as Consti- 
tuting the Story of the Play. 

Hints : — Show how meagre are the events of this play, and 
what lack of unity there is in their presentation. The Induction 
leads one to suppose something of importance is to occur through 
the false rumor of Hotspur’s victory, but in the first scene of Act i. 
the whole idea is worked out. What is the next subject-matter ? 
What has sc. 2 to do with that, and how many of the scenes 
following have any connection with it? And how long before the 
end of the play is the whole matter of the revolt concluded ? 
What, then, is the main element of interest in the play? Does 
curiosity gather more about Falstaff, or Hal, or the dying king? 
Or rather about no one of these, but the opposing relations of the 
king and of Falstaff to Hal? Is Falstaff’s character made worse 
in ‘2 Henry IV.’ than in ‘1 Henry IV.?’ Note his vanity in being 
thought a favorite of the king, the capital he makes of it ; also the 
use he makes of Quickly and Shallow. Is there any sign in ‘1 Henry 
IV.’ of Hal’s turning the tables on Falstaff? Does it not look 
rather as though the first intention was to give him a chance to 
be decent, and even to shield him from observation? What signs 
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are there that he meant to test him? Do you agree with Lancas- 
ter (v. 5. 103) that it was a “fair proceeding” of the king’s to 
banish Falstaff? Did Prince Hal come suddenly to the conclusion 
that he must banish him? Was he still fond of him when he did 
it? Show the effect on Falstaff. Would anything but Hal’s dis- 
pleasure have so affected him? (See v. 5. 97-101; 2, 85-92 and 
122-130; 3, 5-44,) showing how the scene introducing the chief- 
justice is the critical moment for the young king’s future, revealing 
what his course will be in the final scene with Sir John. 

Points: —1. Collect and explain all allusions in the second act 
relating to house-furnishing (sc. 1, 122-132, etc.). Describe the 
interior of an Elizabethan house. 2. Collect and explain all clas- 
sical allusions: Althea, Jove, Pluto, Erebus, etc. 3. Eating in 
Elizabethan England — “apple johns,” “sack,” “flap-dragons,” 
“‘toasts,”’ etc. 

Query for Debate. — Dr. Johnson says this play should end 
with the fourth act, making Hal’s reconciliation with the king and 
the quelling of the revolt the close. Does Shakespeare make the 
conflict in Hal’s nature between Falstaff and his dignity the main 
element of the play, and is the fifth act necessary therefore ? 


III. FatstaFrr’s FRIENDs. 


Paper. — The Gloucestershire Justices. 

Hints : — Which is the cleverer of the justices — Shallow or 
Silence? Portray the two from the hints Shakespeare gives. 
Describe their personal appearance. Give instances showing how 
Silence plays second to Shallow. Wine as the secret of Silence’s 
bursts of song. What does he mean by “but Goodman Puff of 
Barson?” (See Rolfe’s Introduction to ‘2 Henry’ p. 23.) What 
has made Shallow’s reputation so great? Notice Falstaff’s dissec- 
tion of Shailow’s charcter. Is he right? Examples of Shallow’s 
subservience to Falstaff. Is it sincere? Does he see through 
Falstaff’s scheme of drafting the men he thinks will want to buy 
themselves off ? 

Paper. — Swaggering Pistol. 
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Hints : — Pistol’s quips as an important stage-feature of the play. 
(The humors of Pistol are a prominent part of the title of the 
quarto). The reason for their popularity. Examine them and 
show as well as you can their humor as depending upon their 
hitting off some affectations in contemporaneous writers. ‘Gentle 
Will Our Fellow,’ by F. G. Fleay, in Poet-lore, Vol. V., 1893, gives 
a few clues. 

Points: —1. Words and phrases that are obsure in the third 
act and their explanation. 2. “’A drewa good bow.” Give an 
account of English archery. 3. “’A was Sir Dagonet.’”’ (See 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idyls of the King’ and Malory’s ‘ Morte d ’Arthur.’) 

Queries for Debate. — Is the admiration of Silence for Shallow 
and Shallow for Falstaff hypocritical, or is it an ironical touch of 
Shakespeare’s to expose the common admiration of the weak for 
the wicked? Are Pistol, Silence, and Shallow irrelevant to the 
play, or do any of them serve some purpose of the action ? 


IV. THe LEADING CHARACTERS. 


Paper.—Father and Son. 

Hints :—Make a special study of the fourth and fifth scenes of 
Act iv. What do they tell you of the characters of the Prince 
and his father? Note first the awakening of the father’s trust 
and hope in his son in sc. 2 Act iii. of ‘1. Henry IV.’ This faith 
in Hal was strengthened by his prowess in the battle ; and yet the 
old king is in a greater state of anxiety than ever when he knows 
his son’s ability and is not sure of his persistence nor of his 
filial loyalty. “Only we want a little personal strength.”—Was 
there a double meaning here? A man of Bolingbroke’s temper 
and one who got his throne as he did would be likely to be sus- 
picious. How does Shakespeare represent him as feeling towards 
the Prince in the fourth scene of the fourth act ? Why does he 
question Hal’s brothers about him? What does he fear? Is it 
fair for the King to blame Clarence for not being with Hal? 
What does it indicate as to the King’s special feeling for Hal? 
Do you think his opinion of the Prince (30-40) sound? Does 
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the King believe Hal is at Windsor? Is his fear dictated more 
by love of his son or regard tor the stability of his throne? Is 
the King willing to be convinced by Warwick’s interpretation of 
Hal’s wildness? Note the pathos of his words (102-111). Is 
the lament entirely for his physical state. Do Warwick’s cautions 
to the Prince to speak low denote their heartlessness or careless- 
ness? Does Hal think the King is going to die when he enters ? 
Do Clarence and Gloucester? What do you gather from Hal’s 
soliloquy as to his disposition towards the Crown? Is he abashed 
by it? Does he show partisanship of his father’s right or belief 
in it? Is his last act filial or selfish? Why did the King call ? 
If because he missed the crown why did he not ask for it at once? 
Do you think that the King usually expresses what he suspects at 
once or guesses first and speaks sometime afterward as to that ? 
Is this natural, or does it denote a crafty and politic nature? 
Compare with Hotspur, with Hal. Does the King send War- 
wick out purposely before speaking plainly to his sons of his feel- 
ing? Do you think the King hit it when he says the wish was 
“father to the thought ?” Is Hal’s answer sincere? Is there any 
real inconsistency between Hal’s soliloquy and his explanation ? 
Is the strong speech of the King which follows one of genuine 
love or is it a last effort of policy? Does the King, judged in the 
light of his final words, repent his seizure of the Crown. 

Points: —1. Cite the case for and against John of Lancaster 
for violation of faith, according to facts given in Act iv., 1 and 2. 
2. Bees and their habits. Allusions to them in Act iv. 3. 
Freaks of the Thames tide, iv. 5, 125-129. Collect other such 
allusions. 4. Explanation of unusual words and phrases in this 
act. 

Topic for Debate. — Which shows the greater capacity for a 
disinterested love, Hal or his father ? 


V. AEsTHETIC ILLUSTRATION. 


Paper.—The Poetry of the Plays. s 
Hints : — Discuss the poetical passages in the two plays. To 
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which of the characters are these poetical passages given? Pick 
out all those which fall from King Henry in the two plays and 
point out the elements of their beauty—the images used and 
their pertinence; the thought expressed, whether intrinsically 
beautiful in its meaning or made beautiful by its expression. Con- 
trast these with those that fall from Prince Hal and try to discover 
if their beauty depends upon the same elements, if they reveal 
character, or show development, if their beauty consists in diction, 
metaphor or idea; and so on with other poetical passages. 
Points: —1. The allusion to Falstaff as “old lad of the 
Castle.” What does thismean? Givean account of the change of 
name of the character of Falstaff from Oldcastle. (See Rolfe’s edition 
of the plays ; also Fleay’s ‘ Gentle Will Our Fellow,’ Poet-lore, Vol. 
V., 1893 ; and ‘ Prolegomena to Henry IV.,’ Poet-lore Vol. I., p. 
142, August, 1889.) Explain, also, the bearing of the reference in 
the Epilogue to ‘2. Henry IV.’—*“for Oldcastle died a martyr and 
this is not the man.” 2. Falstaff’s England: Its customs and 
conveniences. (See Harrison’s ‘ Description of England.’ ) 
Query for Debate. — Which of all the fine speeches comes the 
nearest, in your opinion, to perfection of thought, expression, and 
dramatic propriety ? Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


POEMS OF ADVENTURE AND HEROISM: BROWNING STUDY 


eaevaaniiied Vol tn ats 
‘ How They Brought the Good News from ; 

Ghent to Aix,’ iv 5 362 
‘Through the Metidja,’ iv 8 363 
‘ Muléykeh,’ xi 183 315 
‘ Donald,’ xi 227 324 
‘Tray, xi 147 306 
‘Hervé Riel,’ ix 220 302 
‘Incident of the French Camp,’ iv 140 383 
‘ Echetlos,’ xi 166 311 
‘ Pheidippides,’ xi 117 301 


[References are to the Camberwell Browning. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York and Boston. ] 
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t. Topic for Paper, Classwork, or Private Study.—The Stories 
of the Poems and How they are Told. 

Hints :—1. ‘How They Brought the Good News.’ Tell in 
a few words the gist of the story. For help in this see Caméer- 
well Browning, volume and page cited above. Note that the story 
1s told by one of the men who took part in the ride. How much 
do we learn in the first stanza? Simply, that the three men 
galloped out into the midnight with a “good-speed’’ from the 
watchman who opened the gate, and the walls echoed his salute. 
In the second stanza we learn how the three men all kept abreast 
of each other in the ride; and, more particularly, what the teller 
of the story did to make the riding easier for his horse, Roland ; 
and there is a hint.of Roland’s superiority indicated when he says 
that Roland galloped none the less steadily. What additions are 
made to the picture in the third stanza? Not only that it had 
been a dark night, for the moon was setting when they started, 
but that the men had been galloping all night and that morning is 
now breaking, and in the remark with which Joris broke their con- 
tinued silence, “ Yet there is time,” we learn that they must reach 
their journey’s end before a certain hour or it will be too late. The 
fourth and fifth stanzas are devoted to a description of Roland as 
his master sees him, now the sun is up through the early morning 
mist. In the sixth stanza, Dirck’s horse gives out; and in the 
seventh, we have the picture of Joris and the speaker galloping 
along in the bright sunlight, and through Joris again, we learn that 
their destination is Aix. In the eighth, Joris’s roan gives out and 
Roland alone is left, and for the first time we really know that they 
have been galloping to Aix to save the city from its fate. In the 
ninth stanza, we have the last stretch of the gallop, when the rider 
does everything hé can to lighten the weight for Roland and to 
encourage him, with the result that he reaches Aix before it is too 
late. In the tenth, the good horse Roland is rewarded by the last 
measure of wine the burgesses of Aix had, from which we may 
gather that the town was in a pretty bad way. If it were not for 
the title of this poem we should be completely in the dark as to the 
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purpose of the three horsemen until we reach—which stanza? And 
how much does that tell us? 

Queries for Discussion :—Would the poem be any more inter- 
esting if we knew exactly what the news was and what fate it saved 
Aix from? What do you think makes it so interestiug ? 

In telling the story does the poet use many words that are 
hard to understand? What are they, and where do they occur? 

Where are the towns which are mentioned in the ride? Would 
it have been possible for a horse to gallop as many miles as 
Browning represents Roland as doing. (For answers to these 
questions see Camberwell Browning, p. 363, ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ etc.) 

Do these little inaccuracies of the poet spoil the effect of the 
poem ? 

Hints: —2. ‘Through the Metidja?’ What does this poem 
describe? (See Camberwell Browning, Vol. IV., p. 363.) Is this 
ride shared by as many riders as that of the preceding poem? 
How is its story told? Notice that a series of events do not hap- 
pen as in the first poem. The story this lonely rider has to make 
known to us is largely that of the emotions arising within him ; but 
is it only that? From the first stanza we learn that he is trusting 
to his own heart to guide him somewhere. Swayed by his excited 
feelings, his scrutiny of some one in whom the tribes he belongs 
to are confiding is doubly keen, that is, he looks both with the 
eyes of sense and of insight, “as I were double-eyed.”” From what 
is said in the second stanza it comes out that this someone is their 
chief, who has allied forces under him, and that it is to him the 
rider is speeding. We thus learn sympathetically from the Arab 
rider himself the information given in the title. His fierce loyalty 
to his chief appears, also, in this stanza through the defiant pride 
which makes him ask if witnesses are denied him in the empty 
desert. This strange question excites not only our curiosity, but 
our sense of something uncanny. In the third stanza we gather 
from his mention of an “inner voice,” that these witnesses are 
creatures of his fancy, whom the sliding sands seem to disclose, 
and then, also, that they are dead men, “homicides,’’ who come 
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boasting to the desert, only to perish there. What do you think 
are meant by “homicides?” You guess that these are soldiers 
who came expecting to kill the Arabs, and who are themselves 
killed. What do you think of the rider’s scornful question, “ Has 
he lied?” Does this seem to imply that the chief to whom the 
rider is so loyal rests under some suspicion with the other Arabs, 
and that these “homicides” themselves had underestimated his 
strength and craft as a leader of these desert tribes? Do you 
think this broken and mysterious way of expressing himself natural 
and life-like, but a mistake because it leaves the story obscure? 
Or does it lead us to get at this story better because we have to 
enter into the feeling of this desperate man to understand it? In 
the fourth stanza he turns away from his own sensations to describe 
his horse. What does he say of him? What kind of a foot has a 
zebra? Is the thigh of an ostrich strong? How does this stanza 
increase the impression of hot haste and excitement? In the last 
stanza the sense of adventure and risk, and of the intense tribal 
feeling of the rider is brought toa climax. How is this done? 
By his mention of fate, and his religion, and the blind faith that 
urges him to this ride, even if it be to death. We seem to learn 
the story of this ride the best through learning the most of the 
rider. Since he declares himself ready to die when the Prophet 
and the Bride stop the blood swelling his veins so fiercely, we learn 
that his ride is taken in the face of great risks, with almost certain 
death in the end. Who are the Prophet and the Bride? (See 
Camberwell Browning, Vol. IV. 364.) 

Queries for Discussion.— Is the ride described in this poem 
less thrilling than that of the first? Or more so, because you 
learn from it more of the rider and less of the horse? Is it neces- 
sarily true that a more psychological view of an adventure is less 
interesting than an external view ? 

Hints :—3. ‘Muléykeh.’ What in a few words is the story 
of this poem? (See in Camberwell Browning the notes to the 
poem.) In the first four stanzas we are introduced to the won- 
derful mare Muléykeh and her master through the conversation 
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of a stranger to Hdseyn anda friend. Notice the impression a 
stranger would get of Hdseyn from the poor look of his tent and 
“ what the friend would reply to show that he needed neither pity 
nor scorn. What does he represent Hodseyn as’’ laughing in his 
soul,—that is, as thinking in a laughing mood? What is his 
friend’s opinion of his attitude? Who does the stranger decide to 
lavish his pity upon in the fourth stanza and why? In the fifth 
stanza the poet takes up the story of Duhl’s attempts to get the 
coveted prize, Muléykeh. How does Hoéseyn treat Duhl’s offer 
to buy her in the sixth stanza? To Duhl’s second attempt a year 
later to get Muléykeh by begging her for his son, what is 
Hoseyn’s answer ? When after another year Duhl attempts to 
steal the Pearl, what excuses does he make for his action? To 
what does Duhl refer in lines 58 and 59? He means to point out 
that Hdseyn was so generous that he had killed one of his horses 
to feast a chance-comer and had given his robe to two poor sing- 
ing girls, and knowing this he had ventured to play upon his 
generosity when he begged the Pearl from him. In line 6s, it 
appears that he had sent a spy before hand to find out where the 
Pearl was kept. What picture does he give us of Hédseyn and his 
mare as he found them? And of Buhéyseh her sister? Describe 
the incidents of the theft and ihe pursuit which followed. De- 
scribe the last view we get of Hédseyn. 

Queries for Discusston.—lf Hédseyn had been represented as 
resisting the temptation to prove Muléykeh’s unrivalled swiftness 
it would have made the mare the centre of the poem would it not, 
instead of her master? Is the poem made the more interesting 
through Hdseyn’s inner struggle being brought out, or less so? 

[Zo be Concluded. | 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


es oe 
SHAKESPEARIAN BOOKS. 


THE appearance of two new books by the Danish critic, George 
Brandes —a volume of youthful verses and the charmingly sympa- 
thetic and vigorous portrait of Julius Lange — brings to mind 
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again his essay in Shakespeare criticism which Mr. Archer trans- 
lated for us last year. The fact that it had a quality which lifted 
it above the rank and file of Shakespeariana won immediate recog- 
nition on its publication, and now that it has in some degree stood 
the test of time, its importance has only grown more evident. 
There is no other book on this subject built upon the same broad 
lines and based upon as thorough scholarship, which at the same 
time shows so unmistakably the power of a creative imagination. 

A critic who is also an artist is, at any time, rare enough to be 
remarkable, and the artist’s endowment is especially necessary in 
the task Dr. Brandes set himself. In 1828 M. Saint-Beuve wrote : 
“For criticism and the history of literature it seems to me that 
there is no reading more inspiring, more delightful and at the same 
time more instructive in all ways than good biographies of great 
men ; not slight, dry biographical notices . . . but broad, copious, 
diffuse histories of the man and his work;” and Dr. Brandes, 
being an ardent supporter of the Saint-Beuve criticism, and lament- 
ing the non-existence of any such biography of the great dramatist, 
set himself to make one. On the face of it, the task looked impos- 
sible. As he candidly acknowledges, there appeared to be an 
appalling scarcity of material : 

“It has become the fashion to say, not without some show of 
justice, that we know next to nothing of Shakespeare's life. We 
do not know for certain either when he left Stratford or when he 
returned to Stratford from London. We do not know for certain 
whether he ever went abroad, ever visited Italy. We do not know 
the name of a single woman whom he loved during all his years in 
London. We do not know for certain to whom his Sonnets are 
addressed. We can see that as he advanced in life his prevailing 
mood became gloomier, but we do not knowthe reason. Later on, 
his temper seems to grow more serene, but we cannot tell why. 
We can form but tentative conjectures as to the order in which his 
works were produced, and can only with the greatest difficulty 
determine their approximate dates. We do not know what made 
him so careless of his fame as he seems to have been. We only 
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know that he himself did not publish his dramatic works, and that 
he does not even mention them in his will.’ 

Nevertheless, as he points out, the labors of scholars had 
already brought to light a fair amount of documentary evidence 
bearing on his life, contracts, legal records, contemporary allusions 
and the like; there is a small amount of traditional information 
whose trustworthiness was fairly well established ; there was avail- 
able an immense mass of testimony as to the customs, the man- 
ners, the ideas of the day, contained chiefly in old novels and 
plays, in the light of which an intelligent and industrious critic 
might interpret these scanty facts and give them life and body; 
above all, there were the poems and plays, the life work of the 
poet, whose chronology had been in most cases fairly well deter- 
mined by Malone and his successors,—from which Dr. Brandes 
{ believed that the intelligent reader might form “some image of 
the spiritual experience of which it is the expression.” 

It is from this material that he constructed his biography. 
In such a work as this we have, of course, no right to ask for fresh 
facts, and we are not surprised to find that Dr. Brandes has merely 
appropriated the results of the labors of other research students. 
There are some cases where we could wish that the facts had been 
more carefully sifted. For instance, the best scholarship of that 
day would hardly uphold him in the dates he assigns to ‘The 
Tempest’ or to ‘King John,’ and in some cases, where deductions 
have been drawn from much doubtful material, these eccentricities 
become important. 

Much of his treatment of the Sonnets is made valueless by his 
ardent support of the claims in favor of identifying Mary Fitton 
with the “ Dark Lady” and the Earl of Pembroke with “Mr. W. 
H.”’; and although we cannot hold him responsible for Lady 
Newdigate-Newdigate’s interesting evidence proving that Mary 
Fitton was not “ black,” for that had not then been published, at 
least the investigations of Sidney Lee into the identity of Pem- 
broke were available, and the tone of finality which Dr. Brandes 
assumes was unwarranted by the evidence. The fact is that in 
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such work as this the temptation is almost too strong to give a 
kindly welcome to any possibility which fits in neatly with a theory. 
The critic with the biographical bee buzzing in his bonnet stands 
towards his evidence in the attitude of the attorney rather than of 
the judge, and can hardly give it a perfectly impartial hearing. We 
are not surprised under the circumstances that Dr. Brandes accepts 
without question even such apocryphal matter as the Sir Thomas 
Lucy anecdote, which convicts the poet of deer stealing, and the 
tale of his holding horses at the theatre door, material which the 
careful critic, who is not writing a biography of the dramatist and 
can therefore look at it in a cooler frame of mind, is likely to treat 
rather gingerly. 

The reader should be all the more cautious in accepting the 
plausible deductions of his author, since exaggeration of the value 
of evidence is not the only temptation that besets the biographical 
critic. He is even more exposed to the danger of over-emphasiz- 
ing the significance of such facts as are indubitable. This danger 
has been brought home to us of late by the performance of certain 
of our critics who, in attempting to make us realize that Shake- 
peare was a practical playwright, a stage-manager and a successful 
man of business who considered the tastes of his audiences, have 
reached the point where they seem to wish us to imagine the 
great dramatist composing his immortal plays with his mind’s eye 
fixed upon the money drawer. This is certainly not the delusion 
of Dr. Brandes. On the contrary, he seems only too eager to 
bring forward the ideal elements in the character of the poet and 
to put out of sight the more homely human qualities, which, 
although we would not see them over-emphasized, are still very 
precious to us. One feels a tendency to sentimentalize the facts 
of Shakespeare’s life and the light the plays throw on them, to 
ascribe to him a moodiness, an almost fin de siécle spirit, which we 
cannot but feel was alien to his temperament. In his anxiety to 
give the full significance to each of the few facts we have, he has, 
one fancies, given them rather too much significance. He has, for 
instance, thrown over the whole of the poet’s later life, a tinge of 
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sadness which our small knowledge hardly justifies, and which 
seems in many ways incongruous with that hearty wholesomeness 
of nature we like to recognize in Shakespeare. Doubtless sadness 
came to him as it comes to all men, but it was not necessarily so 
pervasive as Dr. Brandes would make it. ‘We remember particu- 
larly the account of Shakespeare’s last days in Stratford, which 
the critic would fill with disappointment and melancholy. And 
yet why? Among other reasons, because once when he went up 
to London on business, his wife entertained a traveling preacher. 
Now very likely Shakespeare found Puritan parsons rather uncon- 
genial company, and his wife, who liked them better, may have 
purposely seized the occasion of his absence for her hospitality. 
But why should we argue from this that Mistress Shakespeare was 
a bad wife? Are we to suppose that the genial dramatist wanted 
her to give up the comforts of religion because the parsons saw 
the iniquity of the playhouse, — which, by the way, he saw clearly 
enough himself? If he could not smile at the mind which could 
see but one side of such a question, then had he changed indeed 
since the days when he created Falstaff. We should not forget 
that Mistress Shakespeare may have smiled, too, even though she 
kept her piety; women have a knack of finding justification for 
their husbands in spite of their spiritual advisers, and if not, — 
why, it has never been proved that intellectual sympathy is essen- 
tial to marital happiness. If we must use our imaginations on 
this little episode of the preacher’s visit, why not imagine our 
witty playwright when he got back to Stratford cracking his 
jokes, over the sack and mutton-pie, on his pious wife and this 
good man? It is at least as likely a picture as that pathetic 
home-coming Dr. Brandes would have us draw, and it is more 
agreeable. 

But all this is saying little more than that it is not safe to 
accept Dr. Brandes’s conclusions blindly, and we shall look in vain 
for the critic to whom we may safely give a blind allegiance. The 
distinction of Dr. Brandes is that he has actually succeeded in 
creating a living figure out of the scanty material he had at his dis- 
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posal, and that he has set it in relief against a background whose 
features are sketched in not only with the fidelity and minute detail 
of the scholar, but also with the insight and imaginative power of 
the artist. This effective historical setting, and the perspective it 
gives tothe central figure, are perhaps the most remarkable features 
of the book. Here Dr. Brandes was fortunate in the fact that he 
was a Dane, writing for Danes, who would not as a body of readers be 
expected to have any very definite knowtedge of Shakespeare criti- 
cism and Elizabethan conditions, and therefore he was able to treat 
the subject as a whole, unhampered by the necessity an English 
writer must feel of adapting his treatment to readers of varying 
degrees of knowledge: he was able to give it the roundness, the 
completeness that belong to a work of art. 

There was another advantage. In fitting his work to the pop- 
ular taste, he permitted himself an imaginative, fanciful style of 
treatment which detracts nothing from the scholarly value of the 
book, and adds greatly to its charm. One thinks of his comments 
on Shakespeare’s relations to women, and attitude towards the 
world, during what he names “ His Happiest Time,” the period of 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ ‘As You Like It,’ and ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ passages which show well his method of criticism : 

“In his early years he had presented not a few unamiable, man- 
nish women in his comedies, and not a few ambitious, bloodthirsty 
or corrupt women in his serious plays — figures such as Adriana 
and the shrewish Katharine on the one hand, Tamora and Margaret 
of Anjou on the other hand, who have all a stiff-necked will and a 
certain violence of manners. In the later years of his ripe man- 
hood he displays a preference for young women who are nothing 
but soul and tenderness, silent natures without wit or sparkle, 
such figures as Ophelia, Desdemona, and Cordelia. 

Between these two strongly marked groups we come upon a 
bevy of beautiful young women, who all have their heart in the 
right place, but whose chief attraction lies in their sparkling quick- 
ness of wit. They are often as lovable as the most faithful friend 
can be, and witty as Heinrich Heine himself, though with another 
sort of wit. We feel that Shakespeare must have admired with 
all his heart the models from whom he drew these women, and 
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must have rejoiced in them as one brilliant mind rejoices in 
another. These types of delicate and aristocratic womanhood can- 
not possibly have had plebeian models 

There are days when the sun seems to have put on a new and 
festal splendor, when the air is like a caress to the cheek, and 
when the glamour of the moonlight seems doubly sweet; days 
when men appear manlier and wittier, women fairer and more deli- 
cate than usual, and when those who are disagreeable and even 
odious to us appear, not formidable, but ludicrous—so that we 
feel ourselves exalted above the level of our daily life, emancipated 
and happy. Such days Shakespeare was now passing through.” 


It is always interesting to get contrasting points of view in 
criticism, and after one has been reading Dr. Brandes and Mr. 
Sydney Lee and Mr. Tyler or the Sonnets of Shakespeare, it is 
refreshing to open Mr. Wyndham’s charming edition of the 
‘Poems,’ and find him asking in his introduction: “ Who, intent 
on the exquisite response of Shakespeare’s art to the inspiration 
of Beauty, need care whether his Sonnets were addressed to 
William Herbert or to another?” We may not wholly sympa- 
thize with him in this position. We may feel that a work of art 
is so inseparably bound up with the personality of the artist and 
with his material that we cannot remain quite indifferent to gossip 
which might throw light upon the sources of its inspiration. But 
in this case it has been pretty clearly demonstrated that we have 
no reasonable hope of any certain information, and it is fully time 
that we should stop treating the Sonnets as if they were a 
Chinese puzzle. It is agreeable to find a critic who, like Mr. 
Wyndham, abandons biographical investigation and takes his 
stand frankly—even with some assertiveness—on the basis of 
esthetic criticism. 

The great value of the book lies in its insistance upon the 
kinship of the ‘Venus and Adonis ?’ and the ‘ Lucrece’ with the 
‘Sonnets?’ The two earlier poems have been thrust into the 
background of late, and as Mr. Wyndham brings them forward 
once more into prominence, his comments have a freshness which 
we hardly expect in Shakespeare criticism. “Are Shakespeare’s 
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Poems works of art?” he asks “Can the ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
the ‘ Lucrece’ and the ‘ Sonnets’ be received together as kindred 
expressions of the lyrical and elegiac mood?’’ The interest of the 
book depends upon the answer to these questions, and accordingly 
a considerable part of the introduction is occupied with the dis- 
cussion of the independence and the essential unity of Shake- 
speare’s art. Much of this, notably the discussion of the Shake- 
spearian imagery, has decided value, and it makes charming read- 
ing. We remember with especial pleasure the passage treating 
the realistic detail in the ‘ Venus and Adonis? ’ 

«“ Alongside of this realism, and again as in Medizval Art, 


there are wilful and half-humorous perversions of nature. When 
Shakespeare in praise of Adonis’s beauty says that 


‘ To see his face, the lion walked along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him,’ 


or that 
‘When we beheld his shadow in the brook, 


The fishes spread on it their golden gills,’ 


You feel that you are still in the age which painted St. Jerome’s 
lion and St. Francis preaching to the birds. But you feel that 
you are half way into another.” 

The introduction includes an account of Shakespeare’s life, 
which is, as a rule, reliable and which is treated in proper propor- 
tion. One could wish that the writer had not assumed so con- 
fident atone in speaking of the more than doubtful Scottish 
journey, and most readers will regret still more the attempt made 
to drag Shakespeare into the Jonson, Dekker and Marston con- 
troversy, without, as one must feel, sufficient evidence. But what 
biographer of Shakespeare’s has avoided reproach? As a whole 
Mr. Wyndham’s work has been successful and it was abundantly 
well worth doing. Pauline G. Wiggin. 


(William Shakespeare: A Critical Study. By George Brandes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1898.—The Poems of Shakespeare. 
Edited by George Wyndham. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS. 


THE spiritual beauty of the love revealed in these ‘ Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett’ is so magnetic that it 
makes their reader, too, this more than half-century later, fall in 
love with the writers. 

To any one moved inwardly by the exalted eloquence of “R. 
B. and E. B. B., a Poem,” expressed not in words but in person- 
ality, the son’s publication of the letters making known that Poem 
is not an irreverence but a beneficence. Howelse? As if because 
many persons enter shrines with disrespect there should therefore 
be no shrines open to approach! Rather is such an unveiling of 
a living poem justified to whomsoever ‘it is a shrine, conferring a 
blessing, awakening an inspiration. An indiscretion it may be to 
him who enters with unanointed eyes; but, for his blindness he > 
alone, and not these letters, is to blame. They are merely the 
portal of an opportunity. In due season, now that knowledge 
among men of a spiritual marvel is no impertinence to the mortal 
life of the artists who created it, and can be none to their immortal 
life, why should any one be debarred from heeding the music and 
hearkening to the metaphor of the poem they devised out of their 
own lives? Life itself they both regarded as the best material for 
artistry, and their love-life was an expression, like their written 
works, of their poetic power to idealize the real. Aside from the 
unusual and inspiring development of character in these two lovers, 
one of them, Elizabeth Barrett, in one of these very letters, re- 
inforces this point of view by herself combating the standpoint 
that the biographical material in letters should be kept behind 
locked doors, or for privileged persons. Miss Martineau is the 
“She”’ referred to here: 

«She does not object to her letters being shown about in MS., 
nothwithstanding the anathema against all printers of the same 
(which completes the extravagance of the unreason, I think), and 


people are more anxious to see them from their presumed nearness 
to annihilation. . . . If her principle were carried out, there 
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would be an end! Death would be deader from henceforth. Also 
it is a wrong, selfish principle and unworthy of her whole life and 
profession, because we should all be ready to say that if the secrets 
of our daily lives and inner souls may instruct other surviving 
souls, let them be open to men hereafter, even as they are to God 
now. Dust to dust, and soul-secrets to humanity —there are 
natural heirs to all these things. Not that I do not intimately 
understand the shrinking back from the idea of publicity on any 
terms—not that I would not myself destroy papers of mine which 
were sacred to me for personal reasons — but then I never would 
call this natural weakness, virtue—nor would I, as a teacher of the 
public, announce it and attempt to justify it, as an example to other 
minds and acts, I hope.” 

Nor does Robert fail to add later, in another association, a 
corroborative word against objections “to confessions and auto- 
biographies in general,” his idea being that whatever dishonors 
the man may be withheld from public gaze after death. 

«Only the littleness and temporary troubles, the petty battle 
with foes, which is but a moment’s work however the success may 
be, all that might go. . . . I would have the customary 
‘habit,’ as we say, of the man preserved . . . telling the true 
story of his life.” 

So much for the virtuous pronunciamentos of various reviewers 
on the sociologico-moral moot-point of the propriety of publishing 
letters which only do honor to their writers and spiritual service 
to their readers ; while personalities galore of the most undignified 
sorts throng the very journals in which many of these reviewers 
enter their objections. It is true, moreover, that such letters as 
these protect themselves. They are an open secret. They ask 
something of their over-hearer for their fruition in him. He 
must dwell quietly and commune within the shrine beside this 
visitant angel of a book and bid it not depart ere it bestow its 
blessing. As Robert Browning says of his own first letters to 
Elizabeth Barrett —letters which half masked his early presenti- 
ment of what his meeting with her would mean to him — these 
out-pourings are often written in “spiritual Attic.” Within the 
obvious meaning of the plain English lurks a truer, more personal 
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reference. Yet the only key to unlock this finer significance is to 
be found within itself, and one must read this peculiar love- 
language, as Champollion did his inscriptions, by its own light. 
The double sense, the intimate innuendo, the making old words 
and special allusions into a vocabulary for two, is common to the 
stupidest lovers ; it is frequently blind and stupid enough in effect 
in the ear of any outsider ; nor does it fail to grow too private and 
tiresome here, sometimes, a fault incident to isolated relations of 
all sorts, yet, in general, the especial language of two such witty 
hearts as these two, being worthy of them, is choice to hear. 

All begins easily, unsuspiciously. Straightway within the 
grace of some of the imagery something subtler is half disclosed, 
and slowly emerges. Witness the initial letter: 

“T love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss Barrett, and 
this is no off-hand complimentary letter that I shall write, — what- 
ever else, no prompt matter-of-course recognition of your genius, 
and there a graceful and natural end. . . . Into me has it 
gone, and part of me has it become, this great living poetry of 
yours, not a flower of which but took root and grew. . . . In 
thus addressing myself to you— your own self, and for the first 
time, my feeling rises altogether. I do as I say, love these books 
with all my heart—and I love you too. Do you know I was 
once not very far from seeing —really seeing you? . . . And 
now it is years ago, and I feel as at some untoward passage in my 
travels I had been close, so close, to some world’s wonder in 
chapel or crpyt, only a screen to push and I might have entered, 
but there was some slight and just sufficient bar to admission, and 
the half-opened door shut, and I went home my thousands of miles, 
and the sight was never to be?” 

The dramatic genius of the writer makes him the best of 
potential lovers to begin with, in thus putting foremost an omen 
of possible action to come. 


The invalid poet replies : 

“In the Spring, we shall see. I amso much better that I am 
turning to the outward world again, and in the meantime I have 
learnt to know your voice, not merely from the poetry but from 
the kindness in it.” 
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To this returns Robert, the subtly expectant : 

“TI will joyfully wait for the delight of your friendship, and the 
Spring, and my chapel-sight after all!” 

There are many such allusions as this to the “chapel-sight ” 
behind the screen, the just-sufficient bar, which recall the similar 
imagery in ‘By the Fireside’ (lines 196-200), published ten years 
later, and one is half tempted to follow the poet-pair down this 
side-path. Here are a few examples of the posies for later poesies 
to be picked out of these volumes. E. B. B.’s “turning to the 
world again,” and, later, her “I had done ving, I thought, when 
you came and sought me out,” remind one of her opening sonnet 
in the famous series from the Portuguese, and of the dedicatory 
passage in ‘ The Ring and the Book,—“ When the first summons 
from the darkling earth reached thee amid thy chambers.” Again, 
this expression of E. B. B.'s tallies with her line in the ‘ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese’: “No is worse from God than from all 
others, oh my friend!” 

“The obstacles are of another character, and the stronger for 
being so. . . . But that God is stronger than we, cannot be a 
bitter thought to you, but a holy thought.” 

Hints of a future word of ‘ Prospice,’ ‘The Householder,’ ‘ By 
the Fireside,’ again (lines 135-140) come out in this passage : 

“There are many things in which I agree with you to such a 
tremblingly exquisite exactness that I hardly dare cry out lest the 


charm break . . . and your soul xow directly over, pass beyond 
mine yet, and not stay. Do you understand, dear soul of my 
soul? . . . In this House of life—where I go, you go— where 


I ascend you run before.”’ 
The beauty of the lyrics ‘My Star’ and ‘ Misconceptions’ gleams 
brokenly but auspiciously here :— 

“ Dearest, I believed in your glorious genius and knew it for a 
true star from the moment I saw it ; long before I had the blessing 
of knowing it was my star, with my fortune and futurity in it,”— 
and here, where Mrs. Browning’s words on the spray he had given 
her, seems to have suggested the whole imagery of ‘ Misconcep- 
tions’ : 
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“ Ah, my hawthorn spray! Do you know, I caught myself 
pitying it for being gathered, with that green promise of leaves on 
it? There is room, too, on it, for the feet of a bird! Still I shall 
keep it longer than it would have stayed in the hedge, that is 
certain.” 

The love-story and the personal vitality of these letters, how- 
ever, is the main thing to be regarded, now, in these volumes, and 
not the stimulus they gave, potent as it may be, to the works of 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning. And delectable bits of poetic 
phrasing and keen argumentation as there are to be quarried out 
of this mine, it is to be noticed that they are always incidentally 
and spontaneously put. There is no intentional fine writing, and, 
in consequence, no easily, loosely detachable “gems.” Yet the 
events of the love-story are few enough and the lovers’ continuous 
personal illumination of the meaning of these few events to them 
is its essential eventfulness. 

The external eventfulness was simple enough. A score and 
more of letters passing between them after the opening of the cor- 
respondence in January, a warm May day brought the promised 
meeting. Then followed a prodigious incident. It pervades these 
two thick volumes with its eloquent absence. It was a letter by 
R. B. toE. B. B., the one letter which is not included with the 
others. Yet it obviously leavens all its after-goers. What a yeasty 
bit of Browning’s heart it must have been! A more effective hap- 
pening for the artistic chronicling of this love-story of theirs they 
could scarcely have devised, for all their wit, than the irretrievable 
disposal of that letter, since it forced it into utter oblivion for us 
and perpetual memory for them. Miss Barrett’s reply to it is ours 
still. She wrote: 

“You do not know what pain you give me in speaking 
so wildly. And if I disobey you, my dear friend, in speaking (1, for 
my part) of your wild speaking, I do it but to be in my own eyes 
and before God a little more worthy, or less unworthy, of a gen- 
erosity from which I recoil by instinct and at the first glance, yet 
conclusively ; and because my silence would be the most disloyal 
of all means of expression, in referencetoit. . . . You havesaid 
some intemperate things, fancies, which you will not say over again 
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or unsay, but forget at once, and which so will die out between you 

and me alone, like a misprint between you and the printer. 

You remember—surely you do—that I am in the most exceptional of 

positions. . . . and that for me to listen to ‘ unconscious exaggera- 

tions’ is as unbecoming to the humilities of my position, as unpro- 

pitious, which is of more consequence, to the prosperities of yours. 
Spare me the sadness of having to break through an inter- 


course promising pleasure. . . . Your mistakes in me I put away 
gently, and with grateful tears in my eyes, because al/ that hail 
will beat down and spoil crowns, as well as ‘blossoms.’ ... You 


are not displeased with me? Vo, that would be hail and lightning 
together. Ido not write as I might of some words of yours — 
but you know that I am not a stone, even if silent like one.” i 

“R. B.,” with the wisdom of a serpent, thereupon sleeks him- 
self as harmless as a dove in his reply to her. Although he does 
not precisely forswear his ebullition of feeling, he is subtle almost 
to equivocation over it, being himself genuinely scared, on his side, 
lest the intercourse begun be nipped in the bud. Heasks to have 
his bombshell back again. Later, all in good time, when she would 
fain beg for its return to her as a boon, dear Lady-Come-Up-With ! 
she learns from him how in all sincerity and meekness he had at 
once burned it. He could well afford to wait; and she, not less. 
This outpouring of his was scarcely premature, after all, only a 
little intrepid in its pioneering. The generous strife was on be- 
tween these twain thenceforth as to which could love the other the 
more unselfishly and purely. 

Thus the poet re-creates his own Valence of ‘Colombe’s Birth- 


day :’ 

“Let me count my gold now—and rub off any speck that 
stays the full shining . . . Say, you take all of yourself away 
but just enough to liveon . . . why still I stand there—and 


is it the better that I have no broader space when off that you 
cannot force me? I have your memory, the knowledge of you, 
the idea of you printed into my heart and brain—on that I can 
live my life—but it is for you, the dear utterly generous creature 
I know you, to give me more and more beyond mere life—to 
extend life and deepen it--as youdo. . . . Oh, how I love 
you when I think of the entire truthfulness of your generosity to 
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me—how meaning and willing to g7ve, you gave nobly! Do you 
think I have not seen in this world how women who do love will 
manage to confer that gift on occasion? . . . I think of the 
great dear gift that it was; how I won NoTHING (the hateful word, 
and French thought)—did nothing by my own arts or cleverness 
but I cannot write out this folly—I am yours forever 
. to say I would give you my life joyfully is little 
I would I hope do that for two or three other people— 
but I am not conscious of any imaginable point in which I would 
not be disposed of by you as for the best. There! it is not to be 
spoken ot—let me /ve it into proof.” 


As for Miss Barrett, rivaling this unsullied love with hers as 
she does, she is never blind to the quality of his, nor willing to 
find hope for their joint future in aught less : 


“To compare others with you, vould be too hard upon them. 
Besides, each is after his kind. 
although this man sincerely loves my sister, I do believe, I admit 
to myself again and again, that if you were to adopt such a bear- 
ing towards me, as he does to her, I should break with you at 
once. And why? Not because I am exacting and offensible, nor 
because I hold loosely by you—ready at a caprice to fall away. 
But because ¢hen I should know you did not love me enough to 
let you be happy hereafter with me—you, who must love accord- 
ing to what you are / greatly, as you write ‘ Lurias’!” 





Throughout this long series of letters filled with penetrating 
criticism of each other’s work and of other people’s, with vivid 
anecdotes of persons famous and infamous, of whom they knew, 
with spontaneous comment of a various sort—decidedly the best 
letters, as /etters, for originality, insight, and entertainment joined 
that have been published for many a day; throughout them all 
the writers but speak the more many-sidedly and intimately of a 
love unheard of for unworldliness, equality, lavish recklessness of 
any measuring of self-cost. 

The occasional visits by appointment grow more frequent, the 
letters become each day’s delight for both. The two great facts 
—E. B. B.’s invalidism, her father’s iron despotism—looming ever 
ahead to roughen their path, are disposed of at last. The invalid- 
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ism is modified by hope and happiness into a species of half-health. 
The ogre of paternal wrath is flattened into insignificance beneath 
the flying airy chariot-wheels of love supreme. So, with the final 
coup of the secret marriage and the preparation following for the 
flight to Italy, the letters end their tale as regards these outside 
wrappages of fact. 

Of the kernel ensconced within a glimpse has been given. The 
vital personal interest of these letters, after all, consists in their 
laying bare how two natures on an exalted plane of development, 
rivaling each other in their highly evolved consciousness, but one 
essentially subjective, the other essentially objective, enriched and 
rejoiced each other by communion. The natural mind admires 
itself, and the range of qualities in which it excels. Only the 
cultured mind is able, without impairment of its own gifts, to 
appreciate a different range of qualities. A rich and paramount 
friendship, a reverent and joyous love was apparently irresistible 
when these two poets met because of the thorough appreciation 
by each of the other’s specific gift — and of the characteristic cast 
of mind and nature of which their poetic expression was but one 
token. An underlying unity in development and consciousness 
putting them on the same basis, there was added unto this con- 
cordant relationship, a peculiar delight in their characteristic 
differentiation of qualities. As in the case of a discussion in the 
letters on duelling, capital punishment, and, in general, the call to 
establish justice by a forcible harm done another (Vol. II., pp. 
46-60), Browning’s objectively viewing mind hammers his argu- 
ment firmly and solidly about, till there seems no possible escape 
from its massy strength. Yet Elizabeth Barrett does not hesitate 
a minute; not she! She darts upon it with an instinctive peer- 
ship, and thrusts a lightning blade between the scales, just in the 
crevice where all that armour fails. She only grieves to see him 
in need of attack; he only delights in the effectiveness of her 
thrust; both care for the truth and not for their own prowess. 

Such betrayals of character and intelligence show a consequent 
capacity for love which may justify the reader in regarding these 
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letters as an exposition of sociological experiment, made in advance 
of the race, upon the question “ How to be happy though married.” 
That is a question, reformers say, of modifying the institution. 
Still, although it may be safely surmised that a more highly 
organized society will re-shape the institution a trifle, it may yet 
come to be taught by the Browning Love Letters that it is a 
question of the mutual development of character and intelligence 
in the instituters. P. 


(The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1845-1846. With portraits and facsimiles. In two volumes. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1899. $5.00.) 


ne a 


A SCIENTIST’S ARGUMENT FOR THE INFINITE. 


AmonG the many things this generation has to be grateful to 
John Fiske for, there is none more important than his stanch 
upholding of the philosophy of evolution as propounded by Herbert 
Spencer. Through his interpretations its truths have been brought 
home to many who might have been led astray by the biased 
judgments of the school-men, upon the one hand, and of the 
orthodox, upon the other, or worse still, they might never have 
come in contact with these truths at all, except through the medium 
of the lesser imitative minds of the last decade, who have waved 
their feeble tapers of evolution-philosophy with never a word as to 
the source whence the tapers have been lit. 

Mr. Fiske, has, however, been more than an interpreter. He 
has made several distinct contributions of his own to the phil- 
osophy based upon the principles of evolution. 

One of the most important of these was the emphasis placed 
by him upon the fact of the increased length of infancy in the 
human race, and its importance as a factor in the mental and 
moral evolution of the race. He also gave light to many when he 
put in the place of Spencer’s bleak “ Unknowable,” an “Idea” of 
God, which, though but a human idea, might be enshrined in 
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men’s hearts as a symbol at least of the Infinite, and toward 
which their human love and praise might legitimately go forth as 
long as they remembered that the reality transcended infinitely 
the “idea.” The same thought is enlarged upon under many 
guises in Robert Browning’s later work, and in all probability was 
arrived at quite independently by the scientist and the poet. 

Now, once more, Mr. Fiske has a word to say upon the burn- 
ing problems as to the mystery of Evil and the Reality of Religion 
and he has said it in his new book, ‘Through Nature to God,’ with 
the same clear insight that has marked all his previous utterances 
on the subject. 

His attitude upon the mystery of evil is also paralleled by 
that of Browning and other poets, and those who follow in the 
footsteps of poets, but it is good to have the “sane mind” of the 
scientist join hands with the “winged fancy” of the poet upon 
this age-old question. Put in as tew words as possible, poet and 
scientist now agree that evil is the most important factor in the 
development of good, and thus the question that has puzzled man- 
kind down all the vistas of time as to why an omnipotent and an 
all-loving being should permit evil is answered, practically, to the 
effect, because an all-loving being perceived that only so, could a 
knowledge of the beauty of goodness be evolved, and the desire 
for the perfect. fulfilment of it be engendered. 

But here the second question looms up! What is there to prove 
that our ideals of an all-powerful and beneficént being are anything 
but the fen-born will o’ the wisps of our own brains. Mr. Fiske 
brings forward a proof which, while it is not entirely new— the poets 
having been before him here also—is yet presented in a manner 
that gives it a new and almost startling force. To draw a parallel 
from Browning again; his favorite dogma is that through love we 
become cognizant of the Infinite, where knowledge cannot help us, 
and that the desire to love and give thanks to something outside of 
ourselves is the best assurance we have that there is a being wait- 
ing to receive such love and gratitude. Now, Mr. Fiske does not 
base this proof as Browning does, simply upon feeling, but makes 
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it the outcome of a course of scientific reasoning. He starts as is 
his wont with a principle enunciated by Herbert Spencer—namely, 
that “ Life is the continuous adjustment of inner relations to outer 
relations.” Then he points out how all our faculties and senses 
have been evolved by this process of adjustment. After countless 
slow steps the faculty of vision is born, and behold there is a world 
of marvels waiting to be seen! Similarly comes the faculty of 
hearing, and behold a world pulsing with sound to be heard! And 
when all these faculties of sense are perfected we have man, and 
the inauguration of social evolution, organic evolution having 
dropped into the back-ground. And from the beginning of social 
evolution there is not only the adjustment between one human 
being and another, but, in Mr. Fiske’s own words:— “At that 
critical moment we see the nascent human soul vaguely reaching 
forth toward something akin to itself ,not in the realm of fleeting 
phenomena but in the Eternal Presence beyond. An internal 
adjustment of ideas was achieved in correspondence with an unseen 
world.” If, he declares, the relation thus established was one in 
which only the subjective term is real and the objective term is 
non-existent, then it is something without precedent in the whole 
history of creation. Thus by analogies drawn from organic evolu- 
lution he would prove that the desire for a god with human 
attributes of love and justice could not have been evolved unless 
there were such a being to respond to the desire, just as the eye 
could never have evolved unless there was light to respond to it. 
The argument is very clever and will doubtless bring peace to 
many a mind which must have some sort of logical basis for belief. 
He might, perhaps, have carried his analogy farther by pointing 
out that the “objective term” instead of being of a nature exactly 
similar to the “subjective term,” is always complementary to it, and, 
therefore, we may suppose, the divine nature to complement and 
transcend human nature, which it is gradually evolving toward a 
perfect harmony with itself, rather than supposing it to be at all 
parallel to human nature. The soul helps us to see the divine as 
the eye helps us to see light, but it does not tell us the true nature 
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of the divine any more than the eye tells us the true nature of 
light. Mr. Fiske in thus presenting so strong and fascinating an 
argument in proof of the existence of an “Unseen World,” has 
not deprived us of that element of mystery which is the “gleam” 
carrying us ever forwards as it did Tennyson’s Sir Galahad. 


a 


(Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. $1.00.) 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 


“ SuRVIVAL of the Fittest?” This is one of the texts 
of the doctrine of Evolution, which seems sometimes to be made 
use of by his Satanic Majesty for his own purposes as effec- 
tively as he has been said to quote Scripture. Those swan-like 
beings—in the days when alchemy was rampant the figure of a 
swan in the ears indicated the innate superiority of a man, and 
his inalienable right to rule over others—those swan-like creatures 
who announce, with seemingly inward conviction that hey are the 
fittest to survive, and, therefore, the duty is laid upon them by all 
the evolutionary forces of the universe to annihilate, or at least 
subdue and rule, for their own good, any inferior races that may 
still be left upon the earth, are making a truly Satanic use of this 
innocent scientific formula. They have not even the excuse of a 
superstitious belief in mystic marks that reveal them indisputably 
“The Fittest.” Upon what ground then do they base their faith 
in themselves? It can only be surmised that they consider them- 
selves still in a state of semi-conscious, unintellectual existence, 
since they would use the weapons of brute force in order that the 
fittest—they, themselves, may survive. 

Such were certainly the methods followed in the far-off days 
of unconscious animal evolution; and it worked finely then, 
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because there was nothing to survive but the strongest physically. 
The moment, however, that we come to that upland of evolution 
where the mind is born and the soul puts forth its buds and 
blossoms of aspiration, we recognize that no distinctions as to 
fitness for survival can be made, for the qualities of the soul are 
intrinsic and inherent and do not depend for their worth upon 
perfect manifestations of their inward reality. 

Of course these forces, working for the survival of the fittest, 
during the ages which were preparing a fit habitation for the soul, 
gained such enormous power that they have continued to exert 
themselves, in spite of the new status introduced by the appear- 
ance of the mind and soul; but what, in the face of the over- 
whelming consciousness of the value of all human souls must be 
the action of humanity toward these forces? Should it allow 
itself to be tied eternally to the apron-strings of a method only 
worthy to be obeyed in its pre-natal stages, or should it bend 
itself with ever increasing ardor toward the annihilation of the law 
that brings about the survival of the fittest through warfare, 
whether it be physical or in any of its more insidious economic 
forms ? 

As a matter of fact humanity has been working, in season and 
out of season, consciously and unconsciously, to crush out the 
antiquated methods of physical evolution, to substitute peace for 
war—harmonious adjustment of all that is, for destruction of all 
but a favored few— to make the survival of the fittest souls 
commensurate with a// souls. 

Those wise-acres who so glibly quote scientific laws in support 
of their policies would better look to it that they do not mistake 
a merely relative phase of the working of the law for the law 


itself. 
* 


IN a lecture recently given in Boston before the Twentieth 
Century Club, William Archer spoke with great appreciation of 
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James A. Herne’s new play ‘Griffith Davenport,’ laconically 
remarking that he believed it had not been a success in New 
York, and if when it came to Boston it was not a success, he 
should not think less of the play but less of Boston. 

Whether Boston as a whole has proved itself worthy or not we 
have no means of knowing, but we do know of the appreciation 
and enthusiasm of a little circle of play-goers, whose only regret 
was the descent of the “green” curtain announcing that all was 
over. 

It is a truly dainty bit of art, yet with a faithfulness to the 
realities of the life it portrays that causes one to lose all sense of 
the present and live in those terrible civil war days when son was 
against father, brother against brother, friend against friend. 

With a man of the nature of Griffith Davenport all the beauty 
possible in the institution of slavery is brought out, and one sees 
how happy were the conditions from a material point of view of 
slaves blessed with such a master. But it is just such a master, 
able to throw beauty into the life, who sees its essential spiritual 
ugliness, and whose own life, therefore, becomes a constant struggle 
to harmonize his ideal with the compassionate emotions that force 
him into actions due to the conditions under which he lives. 

Mr. Herne indicates these struggles of the spirit with the 
subtle, quiet touches he knows so well how to give. His own 
quiet and natural acting is aided and abetted, most ably by Mrs. 
Herne, and the other members of his troupe, all of whom behave 
like the most natural and refined of human beings and not like 
trained monkeys set to show off all their points. 


e 


Sucu a complete and harmonious presentation of life as 
this should go far toward breaking down that pernicious “star ” 
system, against which Mr. Archer raises his voice in the “trust” 
wilderness. The star system grows out of two unlovely qualities ; 
the desire for merely personal display on the part of the artist, and 
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the desire on the part of the public to centre its attention upon 
any one most prominent mark for the time being. As long as 
these feelings exist, the higher reaches of dramatic art can never 
be attained. 

* 





Amonc the graphic anecdotes which enliven the Browning 
Love-letters is the following one told by Robert Browning in the 
course of an interesting little intellectual combat with Miss Barrett 
on duelling, capital punishment, and, in general, on the office of 
force in establishing justice : 


“Defend the poor and fatherless’ —-and we all applaud — 
but if they could defend themselves, why not? I will not fancy 
cases —here’s one that strikes me—a fact. Some soldiers were 
talking over a watchfire abroad. One said that once he was trav- 
elling in Scotland and knocked at a cottage door. An old woman 
with one child let him in, gave him a supper and a bed. Next 
morning he asked how they lived, and she said the cow, the milk 
of which he was then drinking, and the kale in the garden, such as 
he was eating, were all her ‘maz/ien’ or sustenance ; whereon, ris- 
ing to go, he, for the fun, ‘killed the cow and destroyed the kale,’ 
‘the old witch crying out she should certainly be starved.’ Then 
he went his way. ‘And she was starved, of course,’ said a young 
man; ‘do you rwe it?’ The other laughed. ‘Rue aught like 
that!’ The young man said, ‘I was the boy, and that was my 
mother. Nowthen! In a minute or two the preparer of this 
‘combination of circumstances’ lay writhing with a sword through 
him up to the hilt—<If you had sed it,’ the youth said, ‘you 
should have answered it only to God.’” 


2 


TuHat Browning wrote some parts of the ‘ Lives of Emi- 
nent British Statesmen’ for Forster is made sure beyond a per- 
adventure, now, by tell-tale references to the fact in Miss Barrett’s 
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letters. First she asks him to bring the ‘ Statesmen’ with him. 
He comes without the volume, apparently, for in his next letter he 
confesses it; “and lastly bro’t no Statesmen, even on Ba’s re- 
quest!” And writing of other books he will send, he continues— 
“but, I almost dare to keep the Statesmen, spite of your positive 
request. Why, dear, want to see what I desire to forget alto- 
gether ?’’ Again, in another letter, a little later, he excuses him- 
self: “ And, dearest, I venture to keep back the Statesmen, as I 
asked leave to do, yesterday, for the reasons then given. May I 
keep it back?” Miss Barrett again refers to it; she means, she 
says, “to keep the great subject of the Statesmen for an explosion 
on Wednesday. I gave up the early poems because I felt con- 
tented to read them afterwards—but listen—my Statesmen, I will 
not give up. Now listen —I expect nothing at all from them — 
they were written for another person, and under peculiar circum- 
stances. They are probably as bad as anything written by you 
can be. Will that do, tosay? And may I see them? NowI 
ask ever so humbly.” Of course she sees them, after that, and 
what she writes of them thereupon is significant enough. “My 
heart is zz you, I think. You would laugh to see the books I take 
up—first ‘ Strafford’—then Suetonius to see about your Cesar. 

Oh, but I find you out in the Statesmen for all the dim 
light.” Again: “I forgot to talk to you yesterday of your Séates- 
men which I read with a peculiar sort of pleasure, coming and 
going as I see you and miss you. There is no mistaking your 
footsteps along the sands.” Finally, most unmistakable, as 
regards the ‘Life of Strafford’ she writes: “I forgot, again, 
your ‘ Strafford ’— Mr. Forster’s ‘ Strafford,’ I beg his pardon for 
not attributing to him other men’s works.” 


ANOTHER unacknowledged work of Browning’s lying in 
oblivion still deeper, since none know of this, under any guise, is 
referred to by him in one of his letters to Miss Barrett as follows : 
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« Along with what you have thought gezus in me, is certainly 
talent, what the world recognizes as such; and I have tried it in 
various ways, just to be sure that I was a little magnanimous in 
never intending to use it. Thus, in more than one of the reviews 
and newspapers that laughed my ‘ Paracelsus ’ to scorn ten years ago 
—in the same column, often, of these reviews, would follow a most 
laudatory notice of an Elementary French book, on a new plan, 
which I ‘did’ for my old French master, and he published— ‘¢hat 
was really an useful work ’!” 

é 


WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDy sends us the following note 
on doings at Stratford : — 

From an antiquarian point of view Stratford has been completely 
spoiled since I was there a quarter century ago. Everything is 
new, —long rows of shining new brick houses, the new Childs 
fountain, the new brick theatre, the new park at Shakespeare’s 
New Place, and, worst of all, the vicar is laboring with might and 
main to make the old church new. I peeped in shudderingly, 
but would not enter for fear of spoiling that first impression I had 
years ago of the church as it was when Shakespeare saw it. It is 
now a great plaster factory inside, full of scaffoldings and lime- 
dust. Can’t an act of Parliament be had to stop that vicar? He 
is still imploring visitors, by a printed notice, to give more for 
‘more restorations.’ Let me beg them by all that is sacred not to 
give him a penny. But, thank God, the same old blackbirds sang 
in the churchyard such as the poet heard, and the same dew was on 
the leaves, and the same river rolled slowly by. It didn’t look 
any better or any worse than it used to. It never was beautiful. 
What had that dirty little Avon to do with the making of William 
Shakespeare? About as much as the ‘swimmin’ hole’ in the 
creek of your boyhood had to do with coloring your life; no more. 
The Lord Ronald Gower statue, the theatre, and the Childs foun- 
tain are all hideously out of harmony with the old Church and 
Guildhall. The monuments in New Place’ Park are ridiculous. 
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Everything everywhere is locked and made a peep-show of. Next 
to the poet’s birthplace there is now a side-show of Burns relics. 
They ought to be in Ayr of course, but they will fetch more six- 
pence here. Even the foundation stones of Shakespeare’s house 
in New Place are bricked around and covered with wire screens 
that fools may not run off with them. The Stratfordians are 
‘grinding poor Shakespeare’s bones for bread’ with a vengeance. 
If it were desired by the tourist world, I am sure they would dig 
up the poet’s bones, scrape them, mount the skeleton neatly, and 
exhibit it at a guinea a head in some brand new Stratford building 
I expect to see them do this yet. None of the Shakespeare peep- 
shows at Stratford are worth looking at. The venerable old 
Guildhall and the adjoining Grammar School are worth them all 
a thousand times over. But a finer piece of antiquity than any was 
a magnificent Ohio sunset, full of deep craterous reds and wash- 
ings of gold, with fleecy cirrus fretting and toppling cumulus far 
aloft, and a green, perfumed landscape in the foreground. I felt sure 
that in gazing at that sunset I was looking at what had had a 
deeper influence in making Shakespeare a poet than any stream 
or meadow, or any man-made object in all England. 


* 


AccorpinGc to Mr. W. M. Rossetti in the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette his brother, Dante Gabriel, used to hunt “through all 
manner of old romaunts to pitch upon stunning words for poetry,”’ 
and make lists of them. Several of these lists Mr. Rossetti has 
found and he imparts to the unsympathetic public these: 

«“ Bergamot, Billowy, Bond-service, Cheveril, Crapulous, Dra- 
cunculus, Euphrasy, Fastuous, Fat-kidneyed, Fat-witted, Flesh- 
quake, Flexile, Foolhappy, Frog-grass, Frog-lettuce, Gairish, 
Gonfalon, Gorbellish, Gracile, Granulous, Grogram, Hipwort, 
Honeywort, Intercalary, Ironwort, Jacent, Jas-hawk, Knee-tribute, 
Lass-lorn, Lustral, Macerate, Madwort, Plenipotence, Acrook, 
Anelace, Aughtwhere, Barm-cloth, Gipsire, Guerdonless, Letter- 
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lore, Pennoncel, Primerole, Recreandise, Shrift-father, Soothfast, 
ness, Shent, Virelay, Mahometrie, Cautelous, Dern, Eldrich, 
Angelot, Chanterie, Cherishance, Citole, Cumberworld, Creance- 
Foreweeting, Laureole, Moonwort, Novelries, Trifulcate, Un, 
tressed, Cittern, Somedeal, Vernage-wine, Eagle-heron, Woodwale, 
Chevesaile, Trenchpayne, Umbrere, Aeromancy, Liverwort- 
Alkanet, Birthwort, Crimosin, Empusa, Flexuous, Franion, Fel- 
wort, Grisamber, Jack-a-lent, Jobbernowl, Musk-melon.” 

We post this up here for the protection of the reading-public 
that if any American poet poach on these Rossetti preserves it 
may be known that he has been at this “feast of languages and 


stolen the scraps.” 


Dr Louis ALBERT Banks has brought out an interesting 
book, ‘Immortal Songs of Camp and Field,’ in the course of which 
he discusses the source of ‘ Yankee Doodle.’ Concerning the 
claim of its origin in Spain Mr. Buckingham Smith, the American 
Secretary of Legation, wrote to him from Madrid under the date 
of June 3, 1858, as follows: 

“The tune of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ from the first of my showing 
it here, has been acknowledged, by persons acquainted with 
music, to bear a strong resemblance to the popular airs of Biscay ; 
and yesterday a professor from the North recognized it as being 
much like the ancient sword-dance played on solemn occasions by 
the people of San Sebastian. He says the tune varies in those 
provinces. The first strains are identically those of the heroic 
Danza Esparte of brave old Biscay.” 


° 


Victor Huco’s deskful of posthumous works is not yet 
exhausted. His literary executor has two new volumes ready, one 
of poetry, one of ‘Choses Vues.’ A number of new letters were 
among these, also, and appear in the series of Hugo letters, pub- 
lished in this country by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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A coop example of the caustic humor of a Scotch ex- 
aminer floats this way from we know not where. It seems that 
Scotch parish schoolmasters are, on their appointment, examined 
as to their literary qualifications. One of the fraternity being 
called by his examiner to translate Horace’s ode beginning “ Exegi 
monumentum wre perennius,” began as follows: “ Exeg¢ monu- 
mentum’ —I have eaten a mountain.” “ Ah,’ said one of the ex- 
aminers, “ye needna proceed any further ; for after eatin’ sic a 
dinner, this parish wad be a puir mouthfu’ t’ ye. Ye maun try 
some wider sphere.” 
° 


ALPHONSE DaupDET’s definition of style as given by the 
editor of the Literary Digest, from Daudet’s ‘Memoirs,’ is brief 
and to the point: “Style is a state of intensity. The greatest 
number of things in the smallest number of words.” 


é 


WuitTIER’s magnificent eyes, the “ Webster eye,” as it 
was called by family intimates, were seriously defective, according 
to Mr. Gosse, in his account in 7he Bookman of a talk he had with 
the poet. He says: 


“Mr. Whittier greatly surprised me by confessing that he was 
quite color-blind. He exemplified his condition by saying that if 
I came to Amesbury I should be scandalized by one of his carpets. 
It appeared that he was never permitted, by the guardian goddess 
of his hearth, to go ‘shopping’ for himself, but that once, being 
in Boston, and needing a carpet, he had ventured to go to a store 
and buy what he thought to be a very nice, quiet article, precisely 
suited to adorn a Quaker home. When it arrived at Amesbury 
there was a universal shout of horror, for what had struck Mr. 
Whittier as a particularly soft combination of browns and grays 
proved, to normal eyes, to be a loud pattern of bright red roses on 
a field of the crudest cabbage-green. When he had told me this, 
it was then easy to observe that the fulness and brilliancy of his 
wonderful eyes had something which was not entirely normal about 
them.” 
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BY SELMA LAGERLOF. 


CAN see them yet, as they went off; he in his stiff 
storm-hat with the big curved brim, such as they wore 
in the forties, and his light waistcoat and cravat,—I can 
see, too, his beautiful smooth face with the tiny side- 
whiskers, his dickey, and the graceful dignity in his slightest 
movement. He sits to the right in the chaise and is just gather- 
ing the reins, and by his side sits that little woman. God bless 
her! I can see fer still more plainly. She stands before me like 
a painted picture with her little face buried in a big poke bonnet, 
tied under the chin, the dark brown smooth hair, and the big shawl 
with the silk embroidered flowers. I see the green painted chaise 
with the hired horse, — one of the small, chubby brown kind, which 
is going to take them the first twelve miles, out of the thirty-six they 
have to travel. 

I have been in love with her from the very first, although there 
is no sense in it, for she is the most insignificant looking little 
pussy-willow, but it was through the expression in all eyes that 
followed her when she started, that I was captured. First of all I 
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noticed how Father and Mother look after her, as they stand in the 
door of the bake-shop. Father, even, has tears in his eyes, but 
Mother has not time to cry just now. She must use her eyes to 
look after her girl, as long as she can wave her handkerchief and 
nod to her. And then, of course, there are merry greetings from 
the children in the lane; and mischievous glances from the sweet 
daughters of the artisans and mechanics, behind windows and door- 
cracks ; and dreamy eyes of some young apprentices. But all nod 
kindly as if wishing her a welcome back. And there are the 
uneasy eyes of poor women, who come out bowing, taking off their 
glasses to see her better, as she drives past them in her glory. 
But I cannot see one unkindly glance following her on the entire 
street. 

When she can not be seen any longer, Father wipes his tears 
quickly on his sleeve, saying : 

“Don’t feel badly, Mother! You will see, she will get along. 
Pussy-Willow gets along all right, little as she is.”’ 

“ Father,” says the wife, with emphasis, “how you talk! Why 
should not Anne-Marie get along. She is as good as anybody.” 

«So she is, Mother, but yet, Mother, yet—No, truly, I would 
not like to be in her place, and go where she is going. No, 
truly!” 

“Well, now, where is our big baker going?” says Mother, 
seeing that Father is uneasy about the girl, and needs to be 
cheered up with a joke. And Father laughs, for he laughs as 
easily as he cries. And so they go in to the bake-shop. 

Meanwhile Pussy-Willow, that little silky flower, is in very good 
humor, while driving along the road, a little afraid perhaps of her 
betrothed, but the truth is that Pussy is afraid of everybody, and 
that is the reason why everybody tries to show her that he is not 
dangerous. 

She has never held Maurice in such high respect as to-day. 
When they left the side street where she lived and with it, also, 
left all her friends behind her, Maurice became still greater in her 
eyes. The hat, the dickey, and the side-whiskers actually stiffen. 
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The cravat swells; the voice, too, grows a little thick, and comes 
out with some difficulty. It makes her somewhat discouraged, 
but it is fine to see Maurice looking so grand. 

Maurice is so wise; he has much advice to give. One would 
hardly have believed it—but Maurice talks “sense” all the way. 
You see that is Maurice all over. He asks Pussy if she really 
understands how important this trip is to them. Does she think 
it is merely a pleasure trip? Thirty-six miles in the fine chaise, in 
his company,—it might look like it. And it was a fine place where 
they were going,—to his rich uncle. She thought perhaps it was 
nothing but play? Eh? 

If he only had known how she had talked with her mother yes- 
terday about it, before they went to bed, and how she had dreamed 
about it, and prayed and cried. But she made him think that she 
was stupid, just to enjoy Maurice’s wisdom the more; he likes to 
show it; and she gladly lets him do it — oh so gladly! 

“The trouble is, you are so sweet,” says Maurice. That was 
the reason he had engaged himself to her, but that was very 
foolish of him. His father did not approve of it, nor his mother 
— he did not dare to think how she had fumed, when he told her 
that he was engaged to a poor girl,. living on a side-street, who had 
no education, or talents, and who was not even pretty, only sweet. 

In Maurice’s eyes, a baker’s daughter was as good as the son 
of an alderman, but everybody was not as liberal-minded as he 
And if Maurice had not had a rich uncle, he himself would never 
have thought of it, for he was still studying at the University. 
He had nothing to get married on. But if they could win Uncle 
on their side, then everything would be all right. 

I can see them very plainly as they drive along the road. She 
looks a little miserable, while listening to his wisdom, but she is 
happy just the same. How wise Maurice is! And when he tells 
her what a sacrifice he makes for her sake, it is of course only his 
way of telling her how much he loves her. 

And if she had hoped that he, on a day like this, when they 
were alone, would be a little different than when they were at 
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home in the parlor with mother — but that, of course, would not 
have been right of Maurice! She was only proud of him. Now 
he is telling her what a man his uncle is! Sucha fine man! If 
he only will help them, there will be smooth sailing at once! 
Uncle Theodor is immensely rich; he owns eleven foundries and 
several estates; and shares in mines, etc. And Maurice is the 
only heir. But unless he takes a fancy to anyone, he is not easy 
to please. If he should not like Maurice’s wife, he might will his 
property away to some one else. 

The little face becomes pale and thin, but Maurice stiffens and 
swells. It is not likely that Anne-Marie will turn uncle’s head, as 
she has Maurice’s. Uncle has an entirely different nature. His 
taste — well! Maurice has not a very high opinion of his taste, 
— but he imagines that he might fancy something loud and highly 
colored. Besides he is a confirmed bachelor ; he thinks ladies are 
only a trouble. He only hopes that Uncle may not dislike her too 
much; then Maurice will look out for the rest. But she must not 
be foolish. What, is she crying? Oh! if she does not look braver 
than that, when they arrive, Uncle will surely tell them to return 
at once. 

She is glad on their account that Uncle is not so wise as 
Maurice. Is it disloyalty to Maurice to think it is well that Uncle is 
entirely different from him? Just think! if Maurice were Uncle, 
and two poor young persons came to him to get something to live 
on! Then, Maurice, who is so sensible, would surely tell them to 
go their own way, and wait to get married until they have some- 
thing to marry on. 

Uncle was terrible in his own way. He drank so, and he 
gave big dinner-parties, and wild orgies were not uncommon at his 
house. And he did not know how to save money. He supposed 
that everybody deceived him, but what did he care! Reckless! 
Why, the alderman had sent by his son Maurice some shares of an 
enterprise that did not pay very well ; but Uncle would undoubtedly 
buy them of him, Maurice said. Uncle did not care what he did 
with his money. He stood, once, throwing silver coins in the 
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street to the street-boys. To gamble away a couple of thousand 
dollars in an evening, and to light his pipe with a ten dollar bill 
was nothing to him. 

Thus they drove, and thus they talked, as they were driving. 

Towards night they arrived at their destination. Uncle’s estate 
was not near any of the iron works, but was situated far away from 
soot, smoke, and noise, on the slope of a high plateau, commanding 
a view of lakes and a range of mountains. It was a beautiful 
place, with groves and meadows around it, but hardly any grain 
fields ; for it was more of a pleasure resort than an agricultural 
concern. 

The young couple drove up a drive shaded by birches and elms. 
Then they drove between low hedges of fir, before turning in to 
the front yard. 

Just where the road turned, an arch was raised, and there stood 
Uncle with his servants, greeting them. Well! Pussy-Willow had 
never thought that Maurice would prepare such a welcoming! 
Her heart rose immediately and she took hold of his hand, press- 
ing it, to thank him. She could not do more just then, for they 
were right under the arch. 

And there he stood —the famous man — Mr. Theodor Fris- 
tedt, big, with black beard, and beaming with good-nature. He 
swung his hat, crying “ Hurrah !”’ and all the people hurrahed, and 
Anne Marie’s eyes were full of tears, while smiling at the same 
time. For she thought they were all there for 47s sake, and she 
had to turn her eyes from the splendor to look at him, as he took 
off his hat with a big flourish, greeting them so prettily and 
so royally. Oh, what a glance she gave him! Mr. Fristedt 
came near forgetting his hurrahs and swearing instead, when he 





saw it. 

No; Pussy-Willow did not wish harm to anybody ; but if it had 
only been that the place had been Maurice’s, how nice it would 
have been! It was wonderful to see him, when he stood on the 
porch, turning toward the people, thanking them. Mr. Fristedt 
was fine-looking, too; but what was his bearing compared to 
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Maurice’s? He only helped her out of the carriage and took her 
shawl and hat likeaservant ; while Maurice lifted his hat from the 
white forehead saying, “ Thank you, my children!” 

No; Mr. Fristedt had no manners, for when he used his priv- 
ilege as an uncle, embracing and kissing her, he noticed that she 
happened to look at Maurice in the midst of the kiss, and he act- 
ually swore, swore terribly. Pussy-Willow did not, as a rule, find 
people disagreeable, but it surely would be hard to please Uncle 
Theodor. 

« To-morrow,” says Uncle, “we shall havea big dinner and ball 
in your honor, but to-day you must rest after the journey. We shall 
have supper and retire early.” 

They are taken to a big parlor, where they are left alone, Uncle 
rushing out like the wind, as if afraid to be shut in. Five minutes 
later, he drives down the road in his big carriage; the horses 
hardly touch the ground. Five minutes later, and back comes 
Uncle with an elderly lady sitting by his side in the carriage. And 
he comes in, leading a kindly, talkative lady, whom he introduces 
as his neighbor, Mrs. Callender, and who immediately embraces 
Anne-Marie, greeting Maurice somewhat coldly. That is as it 
ought to be. No one can take any liberties with Maurice. 

Anyway, Anne-Marie is glad that the talkative lady has come. 
She and Uncle have such a funny way of joking together. It 
seems so home-like, at once. 

After they have said goodnight, and Anne-Marie has retired to 
her little room, something disagreeable happens. 

Uncle and Maurice take a walk down in the garden, and Pussy- 
Willow understands that Maurice is explaining his plans for the 
future. Uncle seems to say very little, he only strikes off a harm- 
less flower or grass tuft now and then with his cane. But Maurice, 
no doubt, soon proves to him, that the best he can do is to 
make him, Maurice, superintendent over one of his foundries, if he 
does not want to give him a foundry right out, at once. Maurice 
had become so practical since he had fallen in love. He often 
used to say: ‘Would it not be practicable, as I am going some 
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day to become such a great mine owner to look into such matters ? 
What is the use of my studying and taking a degree?” 

They are right below her window and nothing prevents them 
from seeing her where she is sitting, but they don’t seem to mind 
about her, so what harm is it for her to listen? This is as much 
her affair as Maurice’s. 

Uncle Theodor suddenly stops, looking mad. He looks real 
furious, and she is near crying aloud to Maurice to look out for 
himself. But it is too late for Uncle Theodor takes hold of 
Maurice’s coat-lapel, shaking him so that he wriggles like an eel. 
Then he throws him aside with so much force that Maurice 
staggers and would have fallen had he not happened to get hold of 
a tree trunk. And there Maurice stands saying: “What!” 

Yes ; what else could he say? 

Ah! she had never admired Maurice’s self-control as now! 
He does not rush at that horrid man and fight with him! He 
only stands, calmly superior, looking innocently surprised. She 
understands that he controls himself thus so that the object of 
their journey may not be lost! He thinks of her, and controls 
himself. 

Poor Maurice! It is evident that Uncle is angry with him on 
her account. He asks if Maurice does not know that his uncle 
is a bachelor, and his home a bachelor’s hall, when he brings his 
betrothed without her mother. Her mother! Pussy-Willow is 
provoked on Maurice’s account. Mother herself begged to be 
excused, because she could not leave the bakery. That is what 
Maurice explains, but Uncle won’t accept any excuses. Well 
then! his mother, the alderman’s wife, she might at least have 
done that much for her son. Well, if she was too proud, they 
might have stayed where they were. What would they have done 
if Mrs. Callander could not have come? And how could they two 
go travelling alone through the country? Oh, yes! Maurice was 
not dangerous. No; he had never thought so; but people’s 
tongues were dangerous. And then, at last, it was that chaise. 
Had he tried on purpose to find the most ridiculous carriage in 
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the whole town? To let the child shake in that for thirty-six 
miles! And then to cause him, Theodor Fristedt, to raise an arch 
in honor of achaise! He had a good mind to shake him to pieces ! 
To let Mr. Theodor Fristedt and his servants cry “hurrah!” for 
that rickety thing! Well, he, down there, becomes most unreason- 
able. How she admires Maurice, who stands there so calm! She 
would like ever so much to go down and defend Maurice, but she 
thinks that he perhaps would not like it. 

Before going to sleep she repeats to herself all that she would 
have said in defence of Maurice. Then she falls asleep, but wakes 
up with a start, an old riddle ringing in her ears: 


“ The dog is on the mountain, 
Barking at a fountain, 
He’s named as you, 
He’s named as I, 
What is his name? 
His name is what?”’ 


That riddle had often provoked her. How stupid that dog 
was! But now in her half waking state, she confused the dog 
named “ What” with Maurice, and she thinks that the dog has his 
white forehead. Then she laughs. It is just as easy for her to 
laugh as to cry. She gets that from her father. 


II. 

How did it come ?—that which she did not dare to name. 

“It” had certainly come like the color to the rose, like the 
dew on the grass, like sweetness to the berry, imperceptibly, 
quietly, without any previous warning. 

It matters not how “it” came; nor what “it” is. Be it good 
or evil, sweet or bitter, it is “it,” the forbidden, that, which should 
not exist. “It” makes her feel anxious, sinful, unhappy, “It” 
is what she never wants to think of any more. “It” is what 
should be cut away and thrown out ; and still, it is nothing that can 
be grasped or caught. She braces herself against “it” and still it 
enters. “It” drives the blood from her veins, and flows there; 
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“it” drives the thoughts from her brain, and rules there, dancing 
through the nerves, and vibrating through her finger tips. It is 
everywhere within her, so that if she could have discarded every- 
thing within her body, “it” would have left an image of her. And 
still; “it ’’ was nothing. 

She did not want ever to think of “it,” and yet she was 
obliged to think of it constantly. How had she become so demor- 
alized? And she investigates and wonders how “it” came. Oh 
Pussy-Willow ! oh meadow-down! How impressible our senses 
are! and how easily moved our hearts! 

She was sure that “it”? had not come at breakfast, perfectly 
sure, not at breakfast! Then she was only timid and shy! She 
had been terribly disturbed, when she came to breakfast, not to 
find Maurice, only Uncle Theodor and Mrs. Callander. Of course, 
it was sensible of Maurice to go out hunting ; though she did not 
know what he might find now at midsummer, as Mrs. Callander 
also remarked. But she knew, of course, that it was best for him 
to keep out of Uncle’s way for a few hours, until he became good 
natured again. He would not remember, of course, how timid she 
was. She came near fainting, when she found him gone. Maurice 
had never been timid ; he does not know how painful it is. 

That breakfast ; oh, that breakfast! Uncle had begun by ask- 
ing Mrs. Callander if she had ever read the story about ‘ Sigrid the 
fair’. He did not ask Pussy-Willow and she would not have been 
able to answer. Mrs. Callander knew the story well; but he told 
it just the same. Then Annie-Marie remembered that Maurice 
had laughed at Uncle, because he had only two books in his house, 
and those were ‘Swedish Legends,’ by Afzelius, and ‘The World’s 
History for Women’ by Nosselt. “But he knows them from cover 
to cover,’’ Maurice had said, 

Anne-Marie liked the story. She liked it where Bengt told 
them to cover the coarse cloth with embroidery of pearls and beads. 
She saw Maurice in her mind: how regally proud he would have 
looked when ordering the beads to be sewed on! That was some- 
thing that Maurice could have done nicely. But when Mr. Fris- 
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tedt came to the part in the story where Bengt went out hunting 
to avoid meeting his angry brother, who did not approve of the 
marriage, letting the young wife meet the storm alone, the hint 
was too plain; he evidently thought that Maurice had gone hunting 
to avoid his uncle’s wrath, knowing how she sat there thinking how 
to win him over. Yes, yesterday they could make plans, Maurice 
and she — how she should be sweet to Uncle; but today, she had 
no idea how to execute them. She had never known herself to be 
so stupid. The blood rushed to her face, and the knife and fork 
fell on her plate with a clatter. 

But uncle Theodor had shown no mercy. He continued the 
the story, until he came to the famous saying by the brother, whose 
anger Sigrid had overcome by her beauty and cleverness: “If my 
brother had left this undone, I would have done it myself.” And 
he said it in such a funny way that she had to look up and meet 
the look from his laughing brown eyes. 

As he saw the anguish in her eyes, he laughed like a boy, 
saying : 

“What do you think, Mrs. Callander, that Bengt thought, when 
he came home and heard that: ‘If my brother,’ etc., I think he 
stayed at home next time. Don’t you?” 

Pussy-Willow’s eyes were full of tears, and Uncle seeing it, 
laughed still more. He seemed to want to say: “Yes; that is a 
fine pleader my nephew has chosen. Now you have lost your game 
my little girl.”’ And everytime she looked at him, the brown eyes 
repeated : “If my brother had left this undone, I would have done 
it myself.” | Pussy-Willow was not sure but the eyes meant 
“nephew.” 

Think how she had acted! She had begun to cry and she had 
rushed out of the room! 

But it was not then,“it” had come, nor during the walk at 
noon. 

Then there was something entirely different on the carpet. 
Then she was overjoyed at the beautiful place, and at being so 
close to nature. It was as if she had regained something she had 
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lost long, long ago. A baker’s daughter, a city girl !—yes, that is 
what people thought. But she had become a country girl at once, 
as soon as she put her foot on the gravel walk. She knew, imme- 
diately, that she belonged in the country. After the first feeling 
of excitement had passed, she ventured out alone on an inspection 
tour. At first she only looked around in the front yard; but be- 
fore she knew it, she swung her body freely, carried her hat on 
her arm, and threw her shawl aside. Furthermore, she put her 
arms akimbo, filled her lungs with air, drawing in her nostrils 
with a whistling sound. 

Oh, how grand she felt ! 

She tried hard to walk calmly and sedately down towards the 
garden ; but having no inclination to go in that direction, she sud- 
denly turned towards the big barnyard in the rear. She had met 
a barn-maid and had spoken a few words with her. She was sur- 
prised at the strength of her own voice. It sounded like that of a 
captain in front of his company. And she thought of what a dash- 
ing appearance she must have cut as she entered the barnyard with 
her head uplifted proudly and tipped on one side, her movements 
free and easy, and holding a little switching whip in her hand. 

But it was not at all as she thought it would be. No long 
rows of horned creatures to impose on; they were all out grazing. 
One lonely calf was standing tethered, apparently expecting her to 
do something for him. She came up to him, stood on her tiptoes, 
drawing her dress back with one hand and touching the calf’s head 
with the tips of the fingers of the other. 

As the calf did not seem to think that she had done enough 
for him, he stretched out his long tongue, whereupon she graciously 
allowed him to lick her little finger. But she could not help look- 
ing around for some one to admire this heroic deed, and then she 
found Uncle Theodor standing by the gate laughing at her. Then 
he accompanied her on her walk. But “it” did not come then; 
no, not then. Only the wonderful thing happened, that she was 
not afraid of Uncle Theodor any more. It was with him as with 
Mother ; he seemed to know all her faults and weaknesses, and 
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that was a comfort. Then one did not need to appear any better 
than one was. Uncle Theodor wanted to take her to the garden 
and to the pond, but that was not to her taste. She wanted to 
know what all these big buildings might contain. 

He went patiently with her to the dairies, the ice-house, the 
wine and potato cellars; through the storehouse, the woodshed, the 
carriage-house and the mangle-shed. Then he took her to the 
working horses’ stable, showed her the best horses, the harness- 
room, the servants’ quarters, and the workshop. It confused her 
to see the many rooms that Uncle Theodor had considered neces- 
sary to build, but she was carried away at the thought of how 
delightful it might be to rule over all this. So she did not get 
tired, although they went to see even the sheep and pig pens, and 
looked into the hen-house and saw the rabbits. She examined 
faithfully the weaving-chambers, the dairies, the smoke-house, and 
the smithy, —all with growing delight. Then they went over big 
attics, drying-rooms for clothes, for lumber, hay-lofts, and lofts 
where dry leaves were stored for the sheep to eat. 

The dormant housewife within her was awakened to life and 
consciousness at the sight of this perfection and order. What 
touched her heart most was the big brewing-house, and the two 
neat bake-rooms with the large oven and the big tables. 

«Mother should see this,” she said. 

There in the bake-room they sat down and she told him of her 
home. She did not mind telling Uncle. He was already like a 
friend, although his brown eyes laughed at everything she said. 

At home, everything was so quiet, no life, no excitement. She 
had been a delicate child, and, therefore, her parents did not allow 
her to do anything. It was only in fun that she went into the 
bakery or the store. Then, she happened to mention that her 
father used to give her her pet name “ Pussy-Willow.” “At 
home everybody spoils me except Maurice, that is why I like him 
so much. He is so sensible with me. He never calls me Pussy- 
Willow, only Anne-Marie. Maurice is so nice,” she said. Oh! 
how Uncle’s eyes danced and laughed. She felt like hitting him 
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with the whip. She said again, almost crying: “Maurice is so 
nice.” 
“Yes, I know, I know,” Uncle had answered. “He is going 


to be my heir.” Whereupon she exclaimed: ‘Oh, Uncle Theo- 
dor, why don’t you get married? Think how happy she will be 
who becomes mistress over this place.” 

“What would become of Maurice’s heritage, then?” said 
Uncle quietly. 

Then she was silenced for a long while, for she could not very 
well say, that she and Maurice did not care for the heritage, for 
that was just what they did. She wondered if it was very 
unbecoming to do so. Suddenly she had a feeling that she ought 
to ask Uncle’s pardon for a great wrong they had done him. But 
she could not do that either. 

When they went back to the house, Uncle’s dog met them. 
It was a tiny thing, with small legs, lopping ears, and a high- 
pitched bark. 

“T suppose you think it strange that I have such a small dog, 
Uncle Theodor said. 

“Yes, I do,” she answered. 

«But you see, I did not choose Jennie for my dog, Jennie 


” 


chose me for her master. Do you want to hear that story, Pussy- 
Willow ?”’ He had at once fastened on to that name. 

“Oh yes.’”’ She knew beforehand, though, that he would 
tease her in some way. 

«Yes, you see, when Jennie came here the first time, she was 
lying in a fine city lady’s lap, with a blanket on her back, and a 
cloth around her head. Hush! Jennie, you know it is true! 
And I thought: ‘What a miserable dog.’ But, you see, as soon 
as the little thing touched the ground some memories from child- 
hood or something must have been awakened. She kicked and 
fussed until she got rid of her blanket, and she began to act like the 
big dogs. We all said that Jennie must have been born in the 
country. She lay out on the porch, and never even looked at the 
sofa in the parlor; and she chased the hens and stole the cat’s 
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milk, barked at the beggars, and ran under the legs of the horses. 
When company came, we all enjoyed watching her, she, who had 
always slept in a basket, and been carried in the arms. It was 
very strange. And then, you know, when her mistress was going 
home, Jennie did not want to go at all. She stood on the porch, 
crying pitifully and jumping up to me, begging to be allowed to 
stay. So we had to let her stay. It was touching to see the tiny 
thing wanting to be acountry dog. I never thought I should own 
a lap-dog. Perhaps I’ll get me a wife soon, too.” 

Oh ! how trying it is to be timid and without training. She 
wondered if Uncle was much surprised when she suddenly rushed 
out of the room. But it seemed as if he had meant her when he 
spoke about Jennie. Perhaps he had not at all. Anyway — yes, 
she was greatly embarrassed. It had been impossible for her to 
remain. 

But that was not when “it’’ came, no; not then. 

It must have been in the evening at the ball. She had never 
enjoyed a ball so much in her life. But if anyone had asked her 
whether she had danced much, she could not have said that she 
had. But that was the surest sign that she had had a good time, 
when she had not even noticed that she had been a little neglected. 

She had enjoyed so much looking at Maurice. Just because 
she had been a little mite hard on him at breakfast, and had 
laughed at him yesterday, she liked to see him at the ball. He 
had never seemed to her so handsome and superior looking. 

He was conscious that she might feel neglected because he 
had not spoken or danced exclusively with her. But she took such 
pleasure in seeing how everyone admired Maurice. As if she 
would want to expose their love to the whole world! Pussy- 
Willow was not so silly as all that ! 

Maurice danced many dances with the handsome Elizabeth 
Westling. But she did not feel a bit uneasy, for Maurice came to 
her every now and then, whispering: ‘You see, I cannot get rid 
of her. We were friends from childhood. They don’t have many 
gentlemen out here in the country who have seen the world and 
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who can dance and converse. You have to lend me to the young 
ladies tor to-night, Anne-Marie!” 

But Uncle somehow avoided Maurice. 

“ You take the part of the host to-night,” he had said to him. 

That was just what Maurice was suited for. He was every- 
where, leading the dancing, the drinking, making speeches in praise 
of the lovely country, toasting the ladies. 

Uncle and she kept their eyes on Maurice, and so their eyes 
met. Then Uncle smiled and nodded to her. Uncle was evi- 
dently proud of Maurice. It was kind of oppressing, however, 
that Uncle did not honor his nephew more. Towards morning 
Uncle grew loud-tongued and irritable, and wanted to dance, but 
the young ladies went out of his way, pretending to be engaged. 

“ Dance with Anne-Marie,” Maurice said to his Uncle, and 
that of course was not nice. She showed how frightened she was. 
Uncle, too, was provoked, and turning on his heel, he went into 
the smoking-room. 

Maurice walked over to her, saying in a hard, harsh voice : 

“You spoil everything for me, Anne-Marie. Is that the way 
you should look when Uncle wants to dance with you? If you 
only knew what he said to me about you yesterday! You must 
do your share, Anne-Marie. Do you think it right to leave every- 
thing to me?” 

“ What do you want me to do, Maurice?” 

“Well, nothing now; the game is spoiled already. Think, all 
I have gained this evening! But it is lost now!”’ 

“T am willing to ask Uncle’s pardon, if you want me to, 
Maurice.” And she had meant it. She was really sorry to have 
caused Uncle any unhappiness. 

“That would of course be the correct thing to do,” he said ; 
“but what can you expect from one so ridiculously shy, as you 
are?” 

She made no reply; but went straight into the smoking room, 
which was now almost empty. Uncle had thrown himself into an 
easy-chair. 
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“Why don’t you want to dance with me, Uncle?” she said. 

Mr. Fristedt’s eyes had been closed. He opened them and 
looked long at her. It was the saddest look she had ever seen. 
It made her understand the feelings of a prisoner thinking of his 
bonds. There was something pitiful about Uncle, as if Ze needed 
her, much more than Maurice did, for Maurice needed nobody. 
He was well satisfied, as he was. She laid her hand lightly and 
caressingly on Mr. Fristedt’s arm. 

There was life at once in his eyes and he stroked her hair with 
his big hand. “ Little Mother,” he said. 

Then “it”? came over her; while he stroked her hair. It came 
sneaking, it came creeping, it came rustling, it came rattling, as 
when the trolls come through the dark wood. 


Ill. 


ONE evening, thin soft clouds are floating over the sky; one 
evening it is quiet and warm; one evening the air is full of little 
white downy flecks falling from aspen and poplar trees. 

It is quite late and no one is about except Uncle Theodor, who 
is walking in the garden thinking of how he might separate the 
young man and the young woman. For never, never in time or 
eternity, can it happen that Maurice will be allowed to leave that 
house with her by his side, and Mr. Fristedt standing on the steps 
wishing them a happy journey. 

Is it possible to let her go at all, since for three days now she 
has filled the house with her bright merry laughter ; since, in her 
quiet way, she has shown forethought and interest for them all ; 
since he has become accustomed to seeing this sweet, willowy little 
being everywhere around the house. Mr. Fristedt tells himself 
that it is an utter impossibility. He cannot get along without her 
any more. 

Just then he knocks against a ripe dandelion, and the white 
feathery seeds are scattered and fly in every direction, like the will 
and promises of men. 

The night is not cold, as the nights usually are in this part of 
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the country. The grey clouds keep in the warmth and the wind 
is for once merciful, keeping quiet. 

Mr. Theodor Fristedt can see her, Pussy-Willow, crying because 
Maurice has deserted her; but he draws her to himself, kissing 
away the tears. 

Soft and small the white down-flecks tumble from the big 
trees. So light that the air will hardly let them fall, so small and 
delicate that they cannot be detected on the ground. 

Mr. Fristedt laughs to himself when he thinks of Maurice. In 
his thoughts he goes to him, the next morning, while he is yet in bed. 

“ Look here, Maurice,” he intends to say to him, “I don’t want 
to inspire you with false hopes. If you marry that girl, you can- 
not have a cent from me. I don’t want to assist you in ruining 
your future.” 

“Do you dislike her so much, then?” Maurice will ask. 

“No, on the contrary she is a good girl; but not the girl for 
you. You ought to have a dashing girl like Elizabeth Westling. 
Now be sensible, Maurice, what will become of your future if you 
interrupt your studies for the sake of that child? You will miss 
your calling, my boy. Something more is needed here, than to 
lift your hat and say: ‘Thank you, my children.’ You are cut out 
for something entirely different. Who knows but you will be a 
statesman some day ?”’ 

“Tf Uncle has such a high opinion of me,” says Maurice, “why 
not help me on with my studies, and then we can get married 
later on.” 

“Not at all; no, not at all. What do you think would become 
of your career if you should be tied to a wife? The horse that is 
going to draw the bread-load does not rush ahead. Think of the 
baker’s daughter as a statesman’s wife. No, you ought not to be 
tied to a woman yet for ten years to come! Not until you have 
risen. What would be the consequence if I should help you to get 
married now? You would be coming to me every year, begging 
for money. And that both you and I would get tired of.” 

“ But, Uncle, I am an honest man. I am engaged to her.” 
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«Listen, Maurice: Which is best? That she should wait for 
you ten years, and then—you would not want to marry her after 
all—or, that you should break the engagement, at once? No; 
decide now; get up, take the chaise and go home, before she 
wakes up. It is not proper any way for engaged young people to 
go jaunting around the country alone. I will look out for the girl 
if you only doas I tell you. Mrs. Callander can go home with her. 
I will let them have my span and the double carriage, if you will, 
and I will look out for you, so that you don’t need to worry for the 
future. Besides it would please your parents, if you do as I tell 
you. Gonow without seeing her. She certainly does not want to 
stand in the way of your future. Only don’t try to see her before 
going, you might change your mind, for she is very sweet.” 

Upon which Maurice makes a heroic effort and goes away. 

And when he has gone, what will happen then ? 

« Scoundrel,” rings out loudly in the garden, threateningly, as 
if to athief. Mr. Fristedt looks around. Is any one else there ? 
Is it he, calling to himself ? 

What will happen then? Oh, he will prepare her; break it to 
her that Maurice is gone, and show her that Maurice was not 
worthy of her; make her despise him. And after she has wept it 
all out on his bosom, then he would, so gently, so carefully, make 
her understand what he feels — call her to him — win her! 

The downy seeds keep on falling. Mr. Fristedt stretches out 
his big hand to catch one of them. So fine, so slight, so tender 
and delicate. He stands there gazing. They keep on falling all 
around him, seed after seed. What will become of them after- 
wards? They will be driven by the wind, soiled by the earth, 
trampled by heavy feet. Mr. Fristedt begins to feel as if these 
light feathery seeds falling on him, became hundred pound weights. 
Who wants to be wind or earth or shoe and destroy these little 
defenseless things ? 

Owing to his wonderful knowledge of the ‘ World’s History’ by 
Nosselt, he recalls from it an episode to compare with that of 
which he has just been thinking. 
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It was at dawn of day, not a sinking night as now. On a rocky 
shore of the sea sat a handsome youth with a panther skin across 
his shoulder, crowned with vine-leaves, and with a thyrsus in his 
hand. Who was he? The god Bacchus himself! And the 
rocky shore was Naxos. It was the sea of Greece that the god 
gazed at. The ship with black sails, floating quickly towards the 
horizon was steered by Theseus. In a grotto, high up on the slope 
of the mountain Ariadne was slumbering. 

During the night the young god had conceived this idea: “Is 
that mortal youth worthy of the divine girl?’’ And in order to 
try Theseus, he frightened him in a dream with the loss of his life 
if he did not immediately give up Ariadne. Theseus had then 
arisen, hastened to his ship and fled to sea, without even awaken- 
ing the girl to bid her farewell. 

Now the god Bacchus sat there smiling, caressed by sweet 
hope, and waiting for Ariadne. The sun rose, the morning wind 
freshened. He gave himself up to happy dreams. He would 
know how to comfort the deserted one! 

Then she came. She advanced from the grotto with a beaming 
smile. Her eyes sought for Theseus; they wandered to the 
anchoring place of his boat ; — out to sea she saw the black sails! 
And then, with a piercing cry, without thought or hesitation, she 
threw herself down into the sea, down to death and oblivion. 

And there the god Bacchus, the comforter was sitting ! 

Yes; that was the way. That is what happened! Mr. 
Fristedt recollects that Nosselt adds a few words about what 
charitable poets said: that Ariadne did allow herself to be com- 
forted by Bacchus. But the charitable ones were undoubtedly 
wrong. Ariadne would not be comforted. 

Good God! because she is good and sweet, so that he had to 
love her, is that the reason why she should be made unhappy? 
Should she lose her sweetheart and be made wretched in return 
for the pretty little smiles she had given him ? —- because her little 
soft hand had been confidently placed in his — because she had 
not been angry when he joked! 
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For which of these crimes should she be doomed ? 

Because she had made him discover a place in his inmost soul 
that seemed to have stood clean and unoccupied until now, waiting 
for just such a little tender-hearted motherly woman? Or was it 
because she had such a power over him already, that he hardly 
dared to swear in her presence, or for what was she to be made to 
suffer ? 

Oh poor Bacchus ! poor Mr. Fristedt! It is not easy to handle 
those fine light delicate downy things! They jump into the sea, 
when they see black sails! Mr. Fristedt swears inwardly because 
Pussy-Willow is not a black-haired, red-cheeked, big-limbed being. 

Then another tiny speck falls down and begins to talk: “It 
is I who ought always to have been with you. I could have 
whispered a warning in your ear at the gambling-table. I could 
have pushed away the wine-glass. You would have taken it kindly 
from me.” 

“Yes, I would,” she whispers, “yes, I would.” 

Something else comes saying: “I ought to have ruled over 
your big house, and I would have made it home-like and warm. I 
ought to have been your companion through the desolate land of 
old age. I should light your fire and be your staff and rod. 
Would not I be the right one for that ?” 

« Sweet little speck,” he says, “of course you would.” 

Then comes another speck saying: “I am so to be pitied. 
To-morrow my betrothed goes away, without saying good-bye. 
To-morrow I shall cry, cry, all day; for I shall feel it a shame that 
I am not good enough for Maurice. And when I get home —I 
don’t know how I shall get home — how can I step over my father’s 
threshold after this! There will be a talking and whispering along 
the whole street, when I show myself. Every body will wonder 
what I have done to be so terribly treated. Can I help it that 
you love me?” 

He answers with tearful voice: “Don’t talk so, little speck. 
It is too soon to talk so.” 

He walks out there in the garden the whole night. Towards 
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midnight it grew dark. He is overcome by a terrible anguish. 
This dull, heavy air seems to stand still on account of some crime 
that is going to be committed in the morning. Then he seeks to 
quiet the night by saying aloud: “TI shall not do it!” 

«And then the strangest thing happens. The night is full 
with trembling agony. It is no longer the little downy seeds fall- 
ing, but all around him big and small wings are rustling, and 
something sweeps past him — he knows not where. 

These fleeting wings pass him, touch his cheek, his clothes, his 
hands — and he understands what it is. It is the leaves falling 
from the trees, the flowers from their stems, the wings from the 
butterflies, the singing deserting the birds. 

He understands that when the sun rises his Eden will stand 
desolate. Dead, silent winter will reign there —no butterflies 
playing, no birds singing. 

He remains in the garden until the light returns, and he is 
almost astonished, when he sees the dark masses of maple leaves. 

“Oh,” he says, “what was it then that was destroyed if not 
the garden? Every blade of grass is in its place. “Ah! it is 7 
who must live in snow and winter after this— not the garden. 
Has all my courage of life left me? Ah, you old fool, this will 
pass away the same as everything else! Pshaw! all this fuss just 
on account of that snip of a girl! 


IV. 


How wickedly “it” behaves this morning, when they are going 
away! During the two days they remained after the ball “it ” has 
been rather exciting, but now as Pussy-Willow is going, when “it” 
sees that all is over, that it has no part to play in her life, then 
“it” is changed into a dull heavy weight, a deathly chill. 

It is as if she has to drag a petrified body down the stairs to 
the breakfast room. She stretches out a heavy cold stone-hand as 
she says “good morning!” She speaks with a slowly moving 
stone-tongue, and she smiles with stony lips. It is hard work, 
awfully hard work. 
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But who can help rejoicing, when thinking of how everything 
is carried out this morning according to the requirements of old 
time faith and honor! Mr. Fristedt turns to Pussy-Willow during 
breakfast, explaining in a strange sounding voice that he has de- 
cided to make Maurice superintendent over the Saxa mine: — 
“ But as said young man,” continued Uncle, with an effort to keep 
up his usual tone of conversation, “is not familiar with practical 
affairs, he cannot have the place unless he has a wife by his side. 
Has she, Miss Pussy, taken good care of her myrtle-tree * so that 
she can wear a crown and wreath in September ?” 

She feels how he is looking at her. She knows that he wants 
a look from her for thanks, but she does not look up. But Maurice 
springs to his feet, making an awful racket. 

« Anne-Marie, why don’t you thank Uncle? You must embrace 
Uncle Theodor. Why, Saxa mine is the loveliest place you ever 
saw! Well, Anne-Marie !” 

Now she lifts her eyes. They are full of tears, and through 
these she gives Maurice a look full of anguish and reproach. That 
he should be so dull of understanding! That he must necessarily 
enter the powder room with uncovered light ! 

Then she turns to Uncle Theodor, but not in her usual shy, 
childish manner, but with a certain grandeur, with something of a 
martyr, of a captive queen. 

“Uncle does too much for us,” she only says. 

Thus, everything is done according to the requirements of 
honor, and there is nothing more to be said about the matter. He 
has not deprived her of her faith in her lover ; she has not betrayed 
herself. She is faithful to him, who has engaged himself to her, 
although she was only a poor girl from a bakery on a side street. 
Now the chaise can come, the knapsack be tied on, and the lunch 
basket filled. 

Uncle Theodor rises from the table and walks over to the 
window. Ever since she turned to him with her eyes dimmed 





* A Swedish bride wears a myrtle crown and wreath on her wedding 
day.—[Translator. } 
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with tears, he is beside himself. He is almost crazy. He wants 
to seize and embrace her, and ask Maurice to come and take her,— 
if he dares ! 

He is holding his hands in his pockets and twitching move- 
ments go through his clenched fists. Can he allow her to put on 
her hat and say good-bye to Mrs. Callander ? 

There he stands again on Naxos’ rocky shore, wanting to steal 
his beloved. No, not steal! Why not say, honestly and manly: 
“Tam your rival, Maurice. Your betrothed may chose between 
us. You are not married, it is no sin to try to win her from you. 
Take care! I intend to use every means.” 

Then 4e would be warned, and she would know what to do. 
His fists creak as he clinches them again. How Maurice would 
laugh at his old Uncle, if he should make this declaration! What 
good would it do? Would he frighten her so that he might not be 
allowed to help them in the future ? 

But how would it be, when she should bid him good-bye? He 
came near crying out, telling her to keep at a safe distance from 
him. 

He stands by the window, turning ‘his back to them all, while 
they are busy getting ready and putting up the lunch. Will they 
never go? He has lived through it all a thousand times. He has 
taken her hand, kissed her, and helped her into the chaise. He 
has done it so many times that he thinks they have gone. He 
has wished her good luck, too. Luck? Can she be happy with 
Maurice? She did not look very happy this morning. Oh! yes, 
of course she did; she cried with joy. 

While he is standing there, Maurice suddenly says to Anne- 
Marie: “ How stupid of me! I have completely forgotten to talk 
with Uncle about those shares.” 

“I think you'd better not,”’ answers Pussy-Willow. “Perhaps 
it would not be right.” 

“Nonsense! Anne-Marie. The shares are worth nothing now, 
but who knows? They might be worth a good deal some day. 
Besides that is nothing for Uncle —- such a trifle!” 
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She answers with unusual warmth, almost with anguish : 

“T pray, Maurice, don’t do it! Do as I tell you, this once.” 

He looks at her, somewhat provoked. ‘“ ‘This once!’ as if I 
were a tyrant over you! I will— just because you said that, I 
won't give in.” 

“Don’t quarrel over words, Maurice! This means more than 
politeness and phrases. I don’t think it nice of you to want to 
deceive Uncle, when he has been so good to us.” 

“Hush! Anne-Marie; hush! What do you know about busi- 
ness ?”’ 

His manner is teasingly calm and supercilious. He looks at 
her as a schoolmaster at a good scholar, who makes a blunder on 
the very day of examination. 

“That you don’t grasp what it means!” she says, with a gesture 
of despair. 

“Truly, I must speak with Uncle now,” says Maurice, “if for 
no other reason, to show him, that there is no deceiving about 
this. You act in such a way that Uncle might think that Father 
and I are real scoundrels.” 

And he comes up to Uncle Theodor, explaining to him about 
these shares, which his father wants to selltohim, Mr. Fristedt lis- 
tens as long as he can. He understands immediately, that his 
brother, the alderman, has made a bad investment, and wants to 
protect himself against loss. But what of it? He is in the habit 
of doing such services to all his relatives! That is nothing! He 
is thinking of Pussy-Willow! He is wondering what is the mean- 
ing of this look of reproach that she gives Maurice. It is not ex- 
actly love, this! 

And so, in the midst, in the thick of despair over his sacrifice, 
a faint glimmer of hope appears. He stands looking at it, like a 
man in a haunted room, seeing a light arise from the floor and 
grow into a shape. 

“Come into my office, Maurice,” he says, “you shall have the 
money at once. ” 

But while he is talking, his eyes are fixed on Pussy to see if 
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the ghost can be induced to talk ; but he sees nothing there yet, 
except mute despair. 

No sooner is he sitting at the desk in his office, than the door 
opens, and Anne-Marie enters. 

“ Uncle Theodor,” she says, firmly and decidedly, “don’t buy 
those shares.” 

Oh! what courage, Pussy-Willow! Who would have thought 
that of you, seeing you, three days ago, by Maurice’s side in the 
chaise, shrinking and growing smaller at every word he said. 

She needs all her courage, for Maurice was angry with her now. 

“Hush!” he hisses to her; then screaming so as to make 
himself heard by Uncle Theodor, who sits by the desk counting 
bills: “What an idea! The shares don’t pay now, but Uncle 
knows as well as I do, that they will. Do you think Uncle would 
be deceived by one like me. He understands those things better 
than any of us. Did I say they were good now? I simply said 
they were a bargain for anyone who could afford to wait.” 

Mr. Fristedt says nothing: he only hands the bills to Maurice, 
and he wonders if that will cause the ghost to speak. 

“Uncle,” says the unreasonable little truth teller,—for it is a 
well-known fact, that no one can be more unreasonable than that 
downy delicate kind of humanity, when the mind is made up,— 
«“ These shares are not worth a cent, and never will be. We all 
know it at home.” 

« Anne-Marie, you make me out a scoundrel!” 

She runs over him with her eyes, as if they were a pair of shears, 
and she cuts off piece after piece of all in which she has clothed 
him, and when she at last sees him in the nakedness of his con- 
ceit and selfishness, her terrible little tongue pronounces the 
death-sentence over him: 

“What else are you?”’ 

« Anne-Marie!” 

“Yes, what else are we, both of us?” continues the terrible 
tongue, which after it has once begun, finds it best to clear up the 
things that have troubled her conscience, since she began to re- 
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alize that the rich man, the owner of large estates had a heart, too, 
which could long and suffer. And then she says while the tongue is 
going so superbly, and all the shyness has left her: 

«When we drove off in the chaise, what were we thinking of ? 
What did we talk about all the way? About how we might cheat 
him over there. ‘You must pick up your courage, Anne-Marie,’ 
you said, ‘ You must be sharp, Maurice,’I said. Weonly thought 
of how to make ourselves as agreeable as possible: we wanted 
much and we would give nothing ; only deceit. It was not our in- 
tention to say: “Help us because we are poor and love one 
another!’ No; we should flatter and caress until Uncle would 
like you or me —that was our intention. But we did not intend 
to give anything in return, neither love, esteem, nor even gratitude. 
And why didn’t you go alone? Why should I go, too? You 
wanted to show me off to him, you wanted that I — that I” — 

Uncle Theodor rises when he sees Maurice lifting his hand 
against her. For now he has finished counting and pays strict 
attention to what happens, his heart swelling with hope. And his 
heart opens wide, when with a cry, she flies into his arms, flies 
there without hesitation or thought, just as if there was no other 
place on earth to flee to. 

“Uncle, help! he wants to strike me.” And she clings close 
to him. But Maurice is calm again. 

“Pardon me, Anne-Marie,” he says. “I felt hurt when hear- 
ing you talk so childishly in Uncle’s presence. But, of course, 
Uncle understands that you are nothing but a silly child. Still, I 
know, no matter what just cause a man may have, that he should 
not strike a woman. Come now and kiss me. You don’t need to 
seek protection against me from anyone.” 

She does not move, only clings closer. 

“ Pussy, shall I let him take you ?” whispers Mr. Fristedt. 

Her only answer is a tremble, which he feels through his whole 
body. Mr. Fristedt is elated. He, too, fails to see as hitherto the 
perfect nephew in the light of his perfection, and he dares to joke 
with him. 
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“ Maurice,” he says, “you surprise me. Love makes you blind. 
How can you forgive so quickly one who calls you a ‘scoundrel ?’ 
You ought to break the engagement at once. Your honor, 
Maurice, think of your honor. There is no excuse for a woman to 
insult a man. Get into the chaise, my boy, and go away without 
—this lost soul. That is only justice, after such an insult.” 

And he finishes this speech by putting his big hands around 
her head, bending it up, so that he can kiss her forehead. 

«Give up this lost soul,” he repeats. 

Now Maurice, too, begins to comprehend, as he sees the 
twinkle in his Uncle’s eye, and one smile after another dancing 
over his lips. ’ 

«Come, Anne-Marie!” She starts. He is calling her now as 
one to whom she has promised herself. It is as if she had to obey, 
and she leaves Uncle Theodor before he can prevent it — but she 
cannot go to Maurice, so she glides down on the floor, and there 
she sits sobbing. 

«Go home, alone, in your rickety chaise, Maurice,” says Uncle 
Theodor, sharply. “This young lady is my guest yet, and I 
intend to protect her against your impositions.” 

Without giving any more thought to Maurice, he lifts her up, 
dries her tears, whispering that he loves her. Maurice, seeing 
them thus, one crying and the other comforting, exclaims : 

«This is a conspiracy. I am deceived! It isa comedy. My 
sweetheart stolen from me, and you mock me. You tell me to 
call one who never intends to come. I congratulate you on this 
trade, Anne-Marie!” Rushing out, slamming the door after him, 
he cries, “ Adventuress !”’ 

Mr. Fristedt makes a motion as if to run after him to punish 
him, but Pussy-Willow keeps him back. 

«Oh! Uncle Theodor, for pity’s sake let Maurice have the 
last word. Maurice is always right. ‘Adventuress’; that is just 
what I am, Uncle Theodor !”’ 

She comes up to him again, without hesitation, without ques- 
tion, and Uncle Theodor is quite confused. She was just crying, 
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and now she is laughing ; a moment ago she wanted to marry one, 
now she is caressing the other. Then she lifts her head, smiling: 

“ Now I am your—little dog, you can not get rid of me.” 

« Pussy-Willow,” says Mr. Fristedt in his severest tone, “you 
have known it all along!’’ He whispers: “If my brother” — 
And you wanted to, Pussy !— Maurice is fortunate indeed to get 
rid of you. Such a foolish, dishonest, deceitful Pussy-Willow, 
such a wretched little speck, such a— such a — 

* * * * 

Ah, Pussy-Willow! Ah little silk flower! You were not an 
adventuress seeking only your own happiness, but you gave happi- 
ness in abundance, otherwise there would not be such peacefulness 
and happiness as is to this day in the house where you live. 
Even now the yard is shaded by great maple trees, and the birch 
trunks stand there white and spotless from root to crown, and the 
snake is allowed to warm himself on his hill in the sun undis- 
turbed ; and that big old flounder in the pond — nobody knows 
how old he is —is never fished by the boys. When I visit there 
there seems to be a holiday atmosphere in the air, as if the birds 
and flowers were saying pretty things about you yet. 

Translated by Anna Cronhjelm Wallberg. 


* 


HATTO, THE HERMIT: A LEGEND. 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF. 


m|ATTO, the hermit, stood on the arid plain and prayed 
to God. The wind blew and it rained, and his long 
beard and ragged hair were tossing in the wind like the 
grass tufts around an old ruin. Still he did not push 
the hair from his eyes, nor tuck the beard into his belt, for he 
was lifting his arms in prayer. Ever since sunrise he had been 
holding his knotty, hairy arms towards the sky, as unwearyingly 
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as a tree stretches its branches, and he intended to stand there 
until night. He had something important to pray for. 

He was a man who had experienced much of this world’s evil. 
He had persecuted many and caused them sorrow, and he had 
been persecuted in his turn more than his heart could bear. Then 
he went out in the desert, dug for himself a dwelling-place by the 
river and became a holy man, whose prayers reached God’s throne. 

Hatto, the hermit stood there by the river and prayed his 
life’s great prayer. He prayed to God to let the day of judgment 
come upon this wicked world. He called to the angels to make 
known with their trumpets the end of the power of sin. He im- 
plored the waves of the sea to drown the unrighteous, and he 
tegged the pestilence to fill the graveyards with unnumbered 
dead. 

All around was a desolate plain. A little farther on by the 
shore of the river stood an old willow tree with short trunk and a 
head-like protuberance at the top, with new fresh leaves and 
branches. Every Fall it was plundered of these fresh saplings by 
the people living on this plain so void of fuel. Every Spring the 
tree sent out new fresh saplings, and on windy days they flared 
and swayed around it, like the hair around Hatto the hermit. 

The wagtails that used to build their nest on the top of the 
willow trunk, were just going to begin building on this day. . But 
they could find no firm place between the twisting, bending branches. 
They came, bringing grass and sticks, but it was no use, they had 
to give it up. Just then they sighted old Hatto, who prayed to 
God that the storm might increase sevenfold and that all birds’- 
nests might be demolished from the earth. Of course it is hard 
to realize how mossy and dried up and knotty and black and differ- 
ent from any human being this old hermit looked. The skin clung 
to his forehead and cheeks, so that he resembled a skull, and only 
from the slight glimmer in the depths of his eyes, could one tell 
that he was alive. The arms were thin and bony, covered with 
wrinkled, hard skin, like bark. He wore an old, black, narrow 
frock, he was burnt by the sun and black with dirt. His hair and 
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beard were bleached by rain and sunshine until they had taken on 
the same green greyish tint as the underside of the willow leaves. 
The birds, seeking a place to build their nest in, mistook Hatto the 
hermit for an old willow tree, barred in its upward growth by 
ax and saw, like the other tree. 

They flew around him several times, taking notice of the situa- 
tion in regard to birds of prey, winds, etc. On the whole, it 
was not a very satisfactory tree; still they decided ‘to build there, 
as it was near the river and the grass tufts. Swift as an arrow 
one of them came down, laying a straw in the outstretched hand. 

The wind had ceased blowing for a moment, and the straw did 
not blow down, but the hermit’s prayers never ceased: “May the 
Lord come and destroy this sinful world, so that men may not 
sink deeper into sin.” 

Then the wind began blowing again and the straw blew down 
from the hermit’s big knotty hand. But the birds came back, and 
tried to lay the foundation of their new home between the fingers. 
Suddenly a clumsy dirty thumb bent over the sticks, holding them 
fast, and four fingers bent over the palm, so that it became a com- 
fortable place to build in. But the hermit kept on praying: 
“ Lord, where is the fire that destroyed Sodom ?”’ 

And he saw feverish visions of the judgment day. But at 
the same time his eyes began to follow the flight of the little birds 
as they went back and forth like lightning, with little chirps of satis- 
faction, putting additional straws to their nest. 

The old man had no idea of moving away. He had made a 
vow to stand in one spot with outstretched hands all day in order 
to move God to hear his prayer. The more exhausted he became, 
the more vivid visions filled his brain. He heard the walls of 
cities fall. Terror-stricken people rushed past him, followed by 
angels with flaming swords. The little wagtails were building all 
day long, and the work made great progress. There was plenty of 
material down by the river. They had not time to rest; glowing 
with excitement they hurried back and forth; and towards night 
they were well nigh up to the beam of the roof. But the hermit 
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fixed his eye on them more and more, following the course of the 
birds, scolding them when they fumbled, angry when the wind did 
them any harm, and impatient if they stopped. 

The sun set, and the birds hid in their usual resting place 
among the rushes over night. 

When morning came, the wagtails thought at first that yester- 
day’s experience must have been a beautiful dream. They had 
taken their landmarks, and flew straight to their nest ; but it was 
gone. They searched all over the plain, rising high up in the air, 
but there was not a trace of nest or tree. At last they sat down 
on some stones by the river to think, wagging their tails up and 
down, and turning their heads. Where had the tree and the nest 
gone? 

But hardly had the sun risen a trifle over the woods on the 
other side of the river, before their tree came walking back, taking 
the same position as the day before. It was just as black and 
knotty as then, holding their nest on the top of something that 
must be a dry branch. Then the wagtai!s began building again, 
without stopping to meditate over the many wonders of nature. 

Hatto, the hermit, who used to drive away the little children 
from his den, telling them that it would have been better for them 
not to have been born, — he who used to wade out in the mud to 
curse happy young people, who came rowing up the river in gay 
boats, — he whose evil eye the shepherds feared, — did not return 
from his place by the river, all on account of the little birds. He 
knew that God wanted him to stay there praying with lifted arms, 
till the birds had brought up their young, and if he endured until 
then, he knew that he would be heard. This day he did not see 
so many visions, but watched the birds instead. When the nest 
was ready the little builders fluttered around it, to see if it was all 
right. They brought some lichens from the real willow tree and 
put them outside the nest; that was to represent paint. They 
brought the finest meadowdown, and the female plucked some 
down from her own breast ; that was to represent furniture. 

Peasants who feared the terrible prayers of the hermit, used to 
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bring him bread and milk to appease him. Now they found him 
standing immovable with the birds’ nest in his hand; and they 
said, “See how the pious man loves the little birds!” They 
feared him no longer, but put the milk-pail to his mouth and 
placed the bread between his lips. When he had finished eating, 
he drove the people away with evil words, as usual, but they only 
smiled at his curses now. 

His body had long ago become subject to his will. Through 
fasting and beating, kneeling for days and keeping awake for 
weeks, he had taught it obedience. His iron muscles kept his 
arms stretched for days and weeks, and when the female bird was 
sitting on the eggs, and did not leave the nest, Hatto did not even 
go to his den during the night. He learned to sleep sitting with 
arms outstretched. 

He got used to the little uneasy bird’s eyes that looked down 
on him over the nest. He watched the hail and rain, and pro- 
tected the nest the best way he could. 

At last the female is relieved of her watch. The two birds sit 
on the edge of the nest, wagging their tails up and down, consult- 
ing each other, and looking happy. Yet the whole nest is nothing 
but one mass of anxiously crying birds. After a little while they 
hurry off on a wild chase after mosquitos. Mosquito after 
mosquito is brought to this thing that is crying in his hand, and 
when the food comes, the crying is worse than ever. The pious 
man is disturbed in his prayers by this crying, and slowly, slowly 
his arm sinks. His joints have almost lost their power of motion, 
and his small fiery eyes stare into the nest. 

He had never seen anything so helplessly ugly and miserable ; 
small, naked bodies with a little stray down, no eyes, no power to 
fly, actually nothing but six big gaping mouths. 

It seemed strange to him, but he liked them just as they were ; 
and when he called to God, asking for the salvation of the world 
through destruction, he made a silent exception for these six help- 
less ones. 

When the peasant women brought him food he did not retura 
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thanks by wishing them destruction. So long as these little ones 
depended on him, he was glad they did not let him starve to 
death. 

After a little, six round heads were stretched all day over the 
edge of the nest. Old Hatto’s arm sank oftener down, where he 
could see into the nest, and he saw the feathers sticking out from 
the red skin, the eyes opening, the bodies rounding. 

Meanwhile the prayers for the great destruction of the world 
came more hesitatingly from Hatto’s lips. He thought that he 
had God’s promise that it should come when the birdlings were 
ready to fly. Now he stood there as if wanting an excuse before 
God. For these six little ones, whom he had cared for, — he 
could not think of sacrificing them! It was different before, when 
he did not have anything of his own! Love for the helpless, — 
that which every little child has to teach to big dangerous people,— 
came over him and caused him to hesitate. Sometimes he felt like 
throwing the whole nest into the river, for he said to himself that 
it was good for them to die and escape sorrow and sin. But 
when the hawk came to destroy the young, Hatto took the bold 
intruder with his left hand and flung him with all his might into 
the river. 

One day the little ones were ready to fly, and one of the 
parents worked in the nest, trying to push them over the edge, 
while the other one flew around showing them how easy it was, if 
they only dared to try. And when the nestlings persisted in 
being afraid, the older ones flew around showing their finest art of 
flying. But the young ones still persisted in being afraid and 
Hatto the hermit can no longer help interfering. He gives them 
a gentle push with the finger and that settles the matter. They 
fly out, fluttering and unsure, whipping the air like bats, sink but 
come up again, learn wherein the art lies, and use it to reach the 
nest as quickly as possible. The parents come down proud and 
jubilant, and old Hatto smiles! It was he who had settled the 
matter after all ! 

He thought now, in earnest, whether there might not be some 
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way out of it for the Lord. Perhaps, after all, God holds this earth 
like a big nest, in the hollow of His hand, and perhaps He had love 
for all who lived and dwelt there. Perhaps He pitied those He 
had promised to destroy, as the hermit pitied the birdlings. Of 
course the hermit’s birds were much better than God’s children ; 
yet he could understand how God might feel for them. 

The next day the birds’ nest was empty and the bitterness of 
loneliness came over the hermit. Now his arm sank slowly down 
by his side, and it seemed to him as if all Nature held its breath to 
hear the blast of the trumpets of the judgment day. But just then 
the wagtails came back and sat down on his head and shoulders, 
for they were not a bit afraid of him. 

A ray of light passed through old Hatto’s confused brain. 
Had he not lowered his arm, lowered it every day to look at the 
birds. And standing there with all the six birdlings fluttering and 
playing around him, he nodded his head to some one he did not 
see. 

“Never mind,” he said, “never mind, I have not kept my 
word, so Thou dost not need to keep Thine!” 

And it seemed to him as if the mountains ceased to tremble, 
and as if the river flowed peacefully in its bed. 

Translated by Anna Cronhjelm Wallberg. 


° 


OLD EARTH. 


To sink back into life, life multitudinous, 
It is so sweet, a sinking back of birth, 
The pillowing heart and head, so world-forespent, 
Upon the soft green pillow of old earth, 

Soft pillow redolent 
Of all reposeful summers and all cooling snows. 
To be quite still, save for the healing touch 
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Of growing grass and sense of flowing sap 
And healthy happy movements of slow things. 
To think not, yet be conscious of so much. 
To feel the birds’ song, throat and wings, 
That careless song wherewith God pays 
With usury unto his creatures his great debt, 
Creative joy of six momentous days. 
To feel it and to feel the bird’s forgetfulness 
Of what it means, 
And how he sings because it seems 
He needs must sing. 
No reasoning of duty nor his cares of song. 
To grow myself as careless as a bird, 
Folding my little round of duties with no word 
Of feverish haste lest I be long, 
Nor breaking fear lest I should fail. 
There are so many of us and God knows 
That one is only one. One means so little, 
And, aye, perhaps, much too. What can avail 
To question that? To grow quite still seems better, 
And wise and very godly, 
Quite still and happy, laying by the many doubts, 
And e’en the sins once sinned so proudly 
In weak and wayward ignorance, 
Not half so heavy if we knew. 
Not now to cry for wings to scale the blue, 
Nor mad for freedom’s whetted lance, 
Sleeping the hours away, or waking, dreaming, 
Prone on the healthy turf, so warmly seeming 
Sheeted by balmy blue and fleecy white, 
Thrown by a skiey hand o’er couch of green, 
Ministered to by ever new delight, 
By wondrous dear bed-fellows, as they lean 
Toward hand or cheek with shy caress,— 
So richly does our mother earth still bless 
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With tiny brothers of the dust and air, 

And most of all the live ant in his thoughtless care 
Creeping upon me with the sense 

Of small blessed restful labors, 

Such labors as may be (and not too hard 

If God will) for a child that’s tired. 


June E,. Downey. 


THE KIND GRAY DAY. 


O, Give thyself to the kind, gray day 
That doth not bargain nor betray. 
The tranquil stream 
Shall hallow thy dream ; 
The grasses dry 
Divine thy sigh ; 
And the withered weed 
Thy need. 
The silent trees 
Shall give heart’s ease, 
Shall dower thee with soft distances, 
Vistas of soul-tranquilities ; 
Ah, the silent trees 
Appease. 
Thy heart shall render due reply 
To the quiet of earth and the peace of sky ; 
Yea, the gray, mysterious depths of the day 
Shall fashion thy soul, in a secret way, 
To meet Infinity ; 
If thou wilt yield thee to the day 
That doth not bargain nor betray. 
Hannah Parker Kimball. 
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THE LATER WORK OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 





INTIL very recently, Maeterlinck has been known to the 





public only as the writer of some strange, original, dis- 
3 quieting plays which trouble us with their vague sugges- 

tion in the same way as the vital facts of our daily lives 
trouble and oppress us, in’ our ignorance, with a sense of myste- 
rious influences; but we have now his two later works, ‘The 
Treasure of the Humble’ and ‘ Wisdom and Destiny’, most admir- 
ably translated and published in America. In these works, he 





appears in a new light and with a larger significance. 

It is of these two strangely beautiful books that we must think 
and speak if we wish to recognize and understand the appearance 
among us of a soul of the deepest earnestness and power, a mind 
that dares speak, without cant and without prejudice, frankly and 
sincerely, of the most vital ieeds and consolations of our existence. 

It is not at all certain that Maeterlinck would call himself by 
the much-abused name of mystic. But, although he has drawn 
from all sources and has thrown his mind open, with almost un- 
equalled freedom from prejudice, to all influences both of the 
thought of the past and the life of the present, he, nevertheless, 
wrote his first speculative work as the almost confessed disciple of 
Plotinos, the father of mysticism. And it is usually to the mystics 
that he turns for the bold spirituality of his symbols and his form, 
discarding, of course, all that would be unnecessary or unintelli- 
gible to the modern mind. It is, therefore, at least justifiable, 
perhaps even necessary, in speaking of ‘The Treasure of the 
Humble’, to hold the Plotinian scheme in mind, and to read it into 
the work of this modern descendant, which itself has no systematic 
form. 

The term mysticism, misleading and unsatisfactory in its very 
nature, has been so loosely used that it is very hard to define it 
even arbitrarily. Much that is not classed under its name is 
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closely akin to it, — Buddhism for example, — and we have Emer- 
son stating boldly that “all men are poets and mystics.” For my- 
self, I would say that pure mysticism, uncorrupted by an inter- 
mixture of less intellectual theology or pretentious charlatanry, is 
a phase of thought, or, better, of intelligible feeling and thought 
by which the human soul attempts to find itself in nature, or God, 
or the All, not merely by a mere conception of ultimates, for after 
the first steps it discards thought and conceptions as mere finite 
makeshifts, but by an actual, vital, spiritual union with the univer- 
sal. Mysticism, in this view, aims to find its absolutes not in con- 
ceptions but in processes and to make human conduct itself a 
development toward a divine type which is beyond present finite 
conception. Mysticism differs here from Christian theology in 
that it seeks actual absorption in its divine—‘“ to become God,” as 
Plotinos says. 

Like everything else, mysticism is a growth, and it is impossi- 
ble to say that it began with the work of any one man, whether 
from a new interpretation of Platonism, or in the doctrine of 
emanation in the thought of Hermes Trismegestos, or in the 
teachings of Ammonios Sakkas ; but it is not until Plotinos, in the 
third century of the Christian era, that it reaches a form distinct 
enough to be considered as a separate phase of human thought. 
It is well briefly to outline the scheme of Plotinos for it is at the 
bottom of all later mysticism. 

Plotinos held that, as all things subserve the needs of the 
soul, the soul itself is the only object worthy of human considera- 
tion, and the first steps of his philosophy are concerned with a 
purely rationalistic psychical analysis. Every human being he 
conceives to consist of seven elements. The first and highest is 
“The God,” the imperishable and ever immaculate essence of 
divinity in man; he seems to place next what he calls the “ All- 
pervading Mind ;’ then he speaks of the “ Individual Mind ;” below 
these seems to be the last element of the soul proper, “The 
Reason.” The spiritual part of man seems to be formed, in his 
conception of these elements. The material part is made up, first, 
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of the “ Atsthetik Life,” on the border between pure spirit and 
pure matter; the second the “Vegetable Part” ; and, lastly, the 
“Form” or “Body.” These first four seem to constitute the 
soul, and the last three the image of the soul. Thus the micro- 
cosm or human being is in itself a complete image of the macro- 
cosm or Nature or Universal Divinity. The highest realm of the 
soul’s life is “ The God,” a vast unity which is neither good nor 
evil nor beautiful nor ugly, beyond all conception, infinite, super- 
existent. The second realm of the soul’s life, “The All-pervading 
Reason,” is the mental image in humanity of the highest realm or 
God ; the “Individual Reason” is in its turn the image of the 
« All-pervading Reason ;” and each realm of the complete human 
being’s life is in turn the image of a higher —all being emanations 
ot the universal God. The individual soul finds itself in the posi- 
tion of a lover filled with the necessity of the adoration of his 
mistress, who, containing within herself all the desire of his soul, 
remains yet passive, but draws him on by the need in his own 
being, through the desire ot the aching senses, through the starv- 
ing hunger of his nature for spiritual beauty, through the restless 
yearning for the cool peace of purity and love, to a final unity of 
utter ecstasy. And so Plotinos says that there are three classes 
of human beings ; the “ musician,” who is drawn upwards by the 
beauty and harmony of the visible world, the concord of sounds, 
the magic of words, and the shine of forms, to the conception of 
vaster harmonies and idealities, and thence into the broad life of 
the intelligible realm ; the “lover,’’ who, through the intoxication 
of sensual beauty and love of the senses, feels born within him 
a larger love of the beauty of spirit and the divine; and the 
« philosopher,” who seeks in all things purification and knowledge 
of self to rise by his reason through the lower realms of the soul’s 
life, into the Intelligible World, whence, discarding the no longer 
useful reason, his higher nature feels the influx of divinity and 
itself becomes God in a union of pure spiritual ecstasy. 

It is the thought of this man that came down to Maeterlinck, 
both in its pure form and as it was colored by the Christian theol- 
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ogy of the Middle Ages. Ever ready at Maeterlinck’s elbow 
stand, with Plotinos, old Meister Eckhart, Ruijsbroeck the Admi- 
rable, Thomas 4 Kempis, Boehme, Novalis, St. Martin, Swedenborg, 
and even some dim fathers of the church. 

In his first speculative work, ‘The Treasure of the Humble’, 
Maeterlinck gropes vainly for truth that seems beyond power of 
conception. It is in this work that he is a mystic, the disciple of 
Plotinos, the heir of the medizeval mystic theology; but, unsatis- 
fied with the knowledge that has been handed down by the past, 
he flashes out bold guesses here and there into the great twilight 
gloom of mystery that hangs upon the borders of the narrow circle 
of light that human life has cut for itself into the infinite universe. 
In this first book there is formulated no system. It is merely 
made up of short chapters which he calls ‘ Silence,’ ‘ The Awaken- 
ing of the Soul,’ ‘The Predestined,’ ‘Mystic Morality,’ ‘Women,’ 
‘The Tragical in Daily Life,’ ‘The Star,’ ‘The Invisible Good- 
ness, ‘The Deeper Life,’ ‘The Inner Beauty,’ and the French 
edition includes additional studies of Ruijsbroeck, Novalis and 
Emerson. To him as to Plotinos the first study of man is the 
soul, and the soul, in order to receive the highest knowledge and 
to attain the highest realm, must adorn and purify itself with 
beauty and with love. In fact he quotes these words of his mas- 
ter: “If, plunging thine eyes into thyself, thou dost not then feel 
the charm of beauty, it is in vain that, thy disposition being such, 
thou shouldst seek the intelligible beauty; for thou wouldst seek 
it only with that which is ugly and impure . . . But if thou 
hast recognized beauty within thyself, see that thou rise to the 
recollection of intelligible beauty.” 

To Maeterlinck, also, the aim of the soul is to follow “the path 
of enlightenment.” Inall the discords of human life, he sees that in 
every man the hidden soul is always striving furtively and often 
by unguessed means to find the goodness, the beauty, and the love 
of other souls tangled like itself in the misunderstandings which 
make up life ; and these faint gropings are not alone in the best of 
us, but in all, for he says, “to every man there come noble thoughts 
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that pass across his heart like great white birds.” All men 
should be reminded that in the life of even the humblest is the 
power to model, after some ideal which destiny shall give him, a 
moral personality, and each man is “to seek out his own special 
aptitude for a higher life in the midst of the humble and inevitable 
reality of daily existence.” There is a deep truth, only partly 
recognized today, in the old idea ef Plotinos that each phase of life, 
each realm of the soul, is the image of a higher, and it is the 
glimpses of these higher realms which come to each man and 
should be followed as guides along “the path of the soul’s en- 
lightenment. ” 

In the realm wherein dwell most of the souls around us today, 
what Plotinos would call “The Aesthetik Part,’ that is the border- 
land between the spiritual and the material, Maeterlinck sees that 
men are catching faint glimpses of the higher realm, and that a 
gradual spirituality is growing — what he calls the “ Awakening of 
the Soul.” In silence, without visible signs, under laws whose 
workings we cannot guess, the souls of humanity are beginning 
to find that they are somehow all akin and seem whispering to- 
gether without our knowledge. The individual mind has wakened 
to its own consciousness and is already troubled by new thoughts. 
Sympathy, which leads to the Plotinian realm of the “ All-pervading 
Mind” or “ Universal Consciousness,” is at work among men with 
its mysterious touch of light upon the eyes and the heart. Men 
are beginning to inquire into the strangeness of their loves and 
hates — why we so often love one who, by all our standards, is 
degraded and sinful, and why we shrink back with reserve some- 
times at the approach of one whom our very reason accounts a 
saint. ‘ What would happen,” Maeterlinck asks, “if the soul were 
suddenly to take visible shape and were compelled to advance into 
the midst of her assembled sisters, stripped of all her veils, but laden 
with her most secret thoughts, and dragging behind her the most 
mysterious, inexplicable acts of her life? Of what would she be 
ashamed ? Would she, like a bashful maiden, cloak beneath her 
long hair the numberless sins of the flesh? She knows not of 
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them and those sins have never come near her.” It is the old 
idea again of Plotinos that in every soul there is a spark of the 
Highest Being, the God, as he calls it, and that this highest part 
of the soul is incorruptible, that to it life is simply life, neither sin- 
ful nor good, and that in the pure light of its broader vision all acts 
are seen shaped to one end and that end the highest conceivable. 
While the soul lives in the senses, as alone we know it, all these 
things are inevitable, but, says Maeterlinck, “will the basest 
thought or the noblest inspiration leave a mark on the diamond’s 
surface?” Nevertheless there are times when a great mysterious 
spiritual sin seems to weigh upon the soul and cast a black shadow 
upon its life, something vague that we cannot guess, far different 
from those other acts and thoughts which we are in the habit of 
calling sins but which we know in our hearts would appear to us 
only as childish mistakes if we could view our lives from above 
with the eyes of the gods. 

To Maeterlinck, as to Plotinos, this one sin of which the soul 
is capable is its failure to know itself, meaning, thereby, its failure 
to find within itself that spark of the divine which is kindred in all 
souls. It is when the soul wanders through life and feels itself 
alone that this mysterious shadow falls most darkly. But then 
there come wonderful shocks of revelation by which we are made 
to see suddenly that in the soul of one who has been by our side 
through a long lifetime, perhaps, there have been lying a secret 
beauty which we had not guessed and thoughts which we had 
never seen even shadowed on the face we ignored or imagined to 
be vacant. It is in a moment like this that the soul feels that it 
has been ignorant of itself and has been unable to see the souls 
around it that were only waiting for one look of recognition to pass 
with it into a higher region of self-knowledge. Under the smiles 
of such a recognition, the shadows of that vague loneliness wherein 
the soul seemed lost now melt away. 

Yet it is only now and then that this self-revelation comes to 
the soul; and only when humanity “feels with one consciousness,” 
as Novalis says, will the shadow of that one sin of the soul be 
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lifted. Maeterlinck sees an instant recognition between human 
souls of inner beauty and goodness. “Nothing in the whole 
world,” he says, “is so athirst for beauty as the soul, nor is there 
anything to which beauty clings so readily. There is nothing in 
the whole world capable of such spontaneous uplifting, of such 
speedy ennoblement, nothing that offers more scrupulous obe- 
dience to the pure and noble commands it receives. There is 
nothing in the world that yields deeper submission to the empire 
of a thought that is loftier than other thoughts. And on this 
earth of ours there are but few souls that can withstand the domin- 
ion of the soul that has suffered itself to become beautiful.” 

I have little doubt that this first book will appeal less, even to 
readers of acute intelligence than the second, ‘Wisdom and Des- 
tiny’; for ‘The Treasure of the Humble’ deals chiefly with phases 
of the soul’s life that are so vague that only faint hints of their 
meaning may be expressed in thought and words. It is the strug- 
gling of a restless, beautiful mind for truth more satisfying than 
any yet known, for knowiedge that seems to lie just beyond’ the 
grasp of human thought, but so close to the hungry longing of 
humanity as to tempt irresistibly, even though the search end in 
failure, and though the soul fall back again, bruised and helpless, 
from the blind wall of the mystery of man’s finite power against 
which his infinite desires urge him to flutter, like a frightened bird. 

Nevertheless, the value of this book, aside from its wonderful 
beauty and the revelation it gives of the nature of this man, is 
great — greater in what it suggests than in what it actually 
achieves—and it has made possible the second book, ‘ Wisdom and 
Destiny,’ in which he has dared to lay bare the deepest of his 
thoughts and to stand among men looking straight at life itself 
without any prejudice and unhampered by any theory. In this 
book lies most of what is best in the past, the best of Marcus 
Aurelius and the stoics, the best of Thomas 4 Kempis and the 
mystics of the Middle Ages, all the hope and consolation that he 
has found in human thought and in human life, but all so trans- 
formed by the beauty of his own nature and adapted to the needs 
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of our own day as to make it bid fair to take the place in our 
modern thought of all those upon which it is based. While he 
advances no theories of any ultimate conceptions, we feel that 
nothing has escaped him, and while he writes as simply as if to 
children and without the slightest intellectual pretense, we feel 
that little in past philosophies or in life itself has not been gathered 
into his thought. The book must be read entire to be really known, 
and only the most incomplete idea of it can be given within these 
limits. 
“In this book ” — these are his first words — “there will often 
be mention of wisdom and destiny, of happiness, justice, and love. 
The moment may seem ill-chosen for leisurely search, in 
the hidden recesses of man’s heart, for motives of peace and tran- 
quility, occasions for gladness, uplifting, and love, reasons for won- 
der and gratitude—seeing that the vast bulk of mankind, in whose 
name we would fain lift our voice, has not even the time or assur- 
ance to drain to the dregs the misery and desolation of life. Not 
to them is it given to linger over the inward rejoicing, the profound 
consolation that the satisfied thinker has slowly and painfully 
acquired, that he knows how to prize. Thus it has often been 
urged against moralists, among them Epictetus, that they are apt 
to concern themselves with none but the wise alone. . . . And 
indeed if we only had the courage to listen to the simplest, the 
nearest, the most pressing voice of our conscience, and be deaf to 
all else, it were doubtless our solitary duty to relieve the suffering 
about us to the greatest extent in our power. It were incumbent 
upon us to visit and nurse the poor, to console the afflicted, to 
found model factories, surgeries, dispensaries, or at least to devote 
ourselves, as men of science do, to wresting from nature the mate- 
rial secrets which are most essential to man. But yet, were the 
world at a given moment to contain only persons actively engaged 
in helping each other, and none venturesome enough to dare 
snatch leisure for research in other directions, then could this 
charitable labor not long endure; for all that is best in the good 
that this day is being done round about us was conceived in the 
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spirit of one of those who neglected, it may be, many an urgent 
immediate call to duty in order to think, to commune with himself 
in order to speak. . . . There were cause for regret had all 
men, for all time, restricted themselves to the duty that lay nearest 
at hand. . . . It is imperative,” he says further, “that there 
should be some who dare think, speak, and act as though all men 
were happy.” How, otherwise, shall men ever know of happiness, 
justice, or love? It is the aim of Maeterlinck to find happiness, a 
happiness which is within reach of all men, a happiness that shall 
exclude and scorn nothing that life has to bring, not even sin, pain, 
and sorrow, for these can never be really shut out, and schemes for 
man’s welfare which seek to do so always crumble to pieces when 
the sharp acid of life’s bitterness is spilled upon the soul—a happi- 
ness which is a brave, cheerful “ acceptance of life,” rather than a 
sullen resignation, a “large and harmonious conception of life,” 
rather than one “ that is stubborn and narrow.” 

Maeterlinck recognizes at the outset the vast influence of what 
we call destiny upon the life of man, how he is put into the world 
by some power beyond his control, for some purpose which he has 
not guessed, how events come to him inevitably, whether he will 
or no, bringing joy or sorrow, and how all his plans and hopes and 
life itself may be cut off at a blow by that same power. The vast 
majority of human creatures drift blindly with this relentless cur- 
rent, so silent and so terribly strong, or else struggle insanely 
against its waves. But Maeterlinck sees two destinies, one of 
which he calls “ external,” the other “moral” destiny. By the first 
he means life itself in birth, death, and those other events that 
come straight from the hands of external nature, over which man 
has no control, and to which he can only submit. By moral des- 
tiny, he means all those events which come to us from the hands 
of humanity, the great human destiny, of which each human soul 
is itself an active part. Over this destiny even the individual has 
some influence, increasing as his soul grows in self-knowledge and 
broadens in consciousness, until, through sympathy and unity, the 
soul of humanity may control this destiny as a unit and throw 
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strong chains upon the other destiny. The aim of all human love, 
human thought, art, ethics seems to be the attainment of this end. 

He recognizes, too, that what we call pain, sorrow, and evil 
must inevitably come to us. “But,” he says, “let us remember 
always that nothing befalls us that is not of the nature of our- 
selves.” It is always in our power to receive events as we choose, 
and our power of transforming events within gurselves depends 
upon the beauty and strength of our natures. “After all,” he says, 
“it is well to remind ourselves that in this world, whose fruit we 
are, all that concerns us must necessarily be more comformable 
with our existence than the most beneficent law of our imagina- 
tion, and the time has arrived perhaps when man must learn to 
place the centre of his joys and pride elsewhere than in himself.” 
Maeterlinck seems to find this centre after all in the self, but in 
the self as a part of the vaster human organism. 

He would have us deal with these joys and sorrows that come 
to us, and would have us order our lives in a different way from 
the Stoics or the Christian mystics like Thomas 4 Kempis. He 
sees, as most men see today, that asceticism is not only a crime 
against humanity but a protection from the sorrows and sins of 
life merely by some favor of chance, and is always shaken or 
crushed by the rude shock of life itself. “To love God,” says 
Maeterlinck, “and to serve him alone with all one’s might, will not 
suffice to bring strength and peace to the soul of man. It is only by 
means of the knowledge and thought we have gained and developed 
by contact with men that we can learn how God should be loved ; 
for, notwithstanding all things, the human soul remains profoundly 
human still. It may be taught to cherish the invisible, but it 
will ever find far more nourishment in the virtue or feeling that 
is simply and wholly human, than in the virtue or passion divine.” 
The resignation and hardness of the Stoics is almost equally the 
enemy of life, of the needs of humanity. Suffering is not to be 
scorned, nor is it the aim of life to school the soul until it is more 
callous than the skin of the body. Resignation sits too often with 
the hands folded in the lap even when the time calls for struggle 
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and action. Nor is there a relief to be gained by formally for- 
swearing the desire for happiness. “It is surely right,” says 
Maeterlinck, “to discard happiness that is injurious to others ; but 
happiness that injures others will not long wear the semblance of 
happiness in the eyes of the sage. And when at length his 
wisdom reveals the profounder joys, will it not be in all uncon. 
sciousness that he renounces those of lesser worth? Let us never 
put faith in the wisdom or gladness that is based on contempt of 
a single existing thing ; for contempt and renouncement, its sickly 
offspring, offer asylum to none but the weak and aged. We have 
only the right to scorn a joy when such scorn is wholly uncon- 
scious. But so long as we listen to the voice of contempt or 
renouncement, so long as we suffer these to flood our heart with 
bitterness, so long must the joy we discard be a joy that we still 
desire.” 

Inevitably the thoughtful mind seeks some one certainty on 
which to base all its thoughts and by which to guide all its actions. 
Individuals choose various ideals, but whether it be the God of the 
religious, the Absolute Ideal or Essence of the philosopher, or 
what, it matters little, for after all is said the conception is the 
same, and the mystics here also have expressed it in the most 
beautiful as well as the most rational way. “The soul,” says 
Maeterlinck, “may be only the most beautiful desire of our brain, 
and God himself only the most beautiful desire of our soul.” I 
think that it is safe to say that a man’s conception of God is his 
highest conception of all his ideals, and I think that, looking back 
over history we can judge roughly but fairly well the heights of 
the various civilizations merely by their conceptions of their deities» 
if these deities were the most beautiful desires of their souls: 
From this point of view, Ingersoll was justified in altering Pope’s 
famous line, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.”’ 
so as to read, 
“ An honest God ’s the noblest work of man.”’ 


But even the foundation of man’s hopes in a conception even 
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of a God that is really the highest unity of all his ideals is not 
sufficient for the needs of his soul, for he feels that his conception 
can be nothing more than finite and may be only a desire. There 
is one certainty, however, which is as sure as the fact of existence, 
and a firm ground for reason and the broadest regulation of human 
life. It is that we are the “blind custodians of life.’ We do not 
know why life has been given us and why each has been given 
charge of his own life and made directly responsible to Nature for 
his use of it; but we know that it is not to waste it or carelessly 
abuse it, and since, as Maeterlinck says, “it is a particular form of 
life that we represent on this planet —the life of feeling and 
thought — it follows perhaps that all that inclines to weaken the ar- 
dor of feeling and thought, is in its essence immoral.” 

Thence it is the aim of the human soul to pursue the “path of 
enlightenment ” to broad knowledge, broad feeling, and broad hu- 
manity, ever drawing into itself all that life brings, turning all to 
beauty, and sharing then lavishly with all ; for one of the first needs 
of the soul’s welfare is to recognize that it is not alone in the world, 
and that the good of one is the good of all. 

Sacrifice of self is not in itself a virtue, nor self-denial a real 
help. Each of us is put in charge, first of all, of his own life, and 
is forced to foster its growth. Is it not the noblest, as well as the 
most useful aim, therefore, first to become noble in order to ennoble 
others, to become beautiful in order to arouse the beauty in the 
souls of others ; and to be happy that the happiness may be shared 
by others. If the self be neglected, if the self be weak, mean, 
downcast, it offers a worse than useless gift to humanity and must 
claim the help it fain would give. Strong and rich indeed must be 
the soul that dare make any sacrifice of itself. 

It is true that, in spite of all wisdom, suffering comes to the 
sage as to any man. Often sorrows seem to seek him more than 
others. But how different are the sorrows of the soul that is beau- 
tiful and to whom every event that comes bears the message of 
some verity of life! And how the destinies of all around such a 
soul seem changed and touched with a strange light ! 


~~~ 
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“The Margaret of Goethe and the Ophelia of Shakespeare,” 
says Maeterlinck, “had perforce to yield meekly to fate, for they 
were so feeble that each gesture they witnessed seemed fate’s 
gesture to them. But yet, had they only possessed some frag- 
ments of Antigone’s strength — would they not, then, have trans- 
formed the destinies of Faust and Hamlet as well as their own ?” 

What a strange power comes to the soul of him to whom life 
ever whispers spiritual truths. And the seeds of this power are 
in all men. The assassin will say that he murders, but that he will 
not steal. The thief perhaps may have scruples about turning in- 
former. Even the traitor says that at least he will not betray a 
brother. “ And thus,” says Maeterlinck, “does each one cling for 
refuge to his last fragment of spiritual beauty. No man can have 
fallen so low but he still has a retreat in his soul where he shall 
ever find a few drops of pure water, and be girt up anew with the 
strength that he needs to go on with his life.” 

In fact, as the sage grows in wisdom, he sees that the gap 
between man and man grows smaller and smaller. In the presence 
of death or in any act that requires real heroism the humblest and 
most ignorant man may for an instant become fully the equal of 
the wisest. Nothing is truly contemptible but contempt itself. 
No man that ever lived has spoken so beautifully and with 
such understanding of what we call sin as does Maeterlinck in this 
book. What question has tortured more than this the minds of 
men? In that scene of the first part of ‘ Faust,’ where Mephis- 
topheles, taking Faust’s gown and place, interviews the inquiring 
student, after stirring the poor youngster’s brains like a pudding, 
this pest of humanity writes at his request in his album these 
words: “Evitis sicut Deus sctentes bonum et malum.—You shall 
become as God knowing good and evil.’”’ The legend has it that 
our first parents in Eden were ignorant alike of good and evil, but 
seeking to become as God by knowing them, as the devil (symbol- 
ising the sophistry of man’s mind) prompted, became, instead, the 
weak creatures we now are, trying to select between good and evil, 
making arbitrary distinctions, but never catching the divine view 
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we seek. Finally, we have begun to imagine that perhaps in the 
eyes of a God there is neither good nor evil; that these are inven- 
tions of man and (allegorically) the devil; and that in the sight of 
a supreme God things would merely happen, not destructive to one 
another, but each fulfilling its purpose. As Maeterlinck says, 
«“ Happy and blessed the hour when wickedness stands forth re- 
vealed as goodness bereft of its guide; and treachery is seen to be 
loyalty forever astray from the highway of happiness ; and hatred 
becomes only love, in poignant despair, that is digging its own 
grave.” 

But there is one other sorrow which falls more heavily upon 
him whose soul is beautiful than upon other men, for it often 
means the starving of ideals ; yet for this, too, the soul that is wise 
in life has deep sources of consolation within itself. It is well, as 
Maeterlinck says, that “a noble heart should await a great love,” 
for even if disillusions are met, these same disillusions may be 
turned into revelations of the same truths which love undeceived 
might have brought ; and to seek a great love the soul itself must 
be of a beauty and strength to be worthy of that love which it 
awaits. Therefore even though the love be never found, or found 
only when too late, nothing is lost though it be all cast at the feet 
of a hopeless desire; for all the beauty that the soul sought and 
craved has been built up silently within the depths of the soul 
itself. “Ah, yes,” he says, “I declare that the joy of a perfect 
abiding love is the greatest this world contains; and yet, if you 
find not this love, naught will be lost of all you have done to 
deserve it, for this will go to deepen the peace of your own heart, 
and render still braver and purer the calm of the rest of your days. 

And besides we can always love.” 

And so for him who has followed the path of enlightenment, 
and thrown his soul open to life, and adorned her with all beauty, 
there is always happiness or something better than happiness, a 
self-realization which is not dependent on happiness for its wel- 
fare. ‘He is wise,” says Maeterlinck, “who at last sees in suffer- 
ing only the light that it sheds on his soul; and whose eyes never 
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rest on the shadow it casts upon those who have sent it towards 
him. And wiser still is the man to whom sorrow and joy not 
only bring increase of consciousness, but also the knowledge that 
something exists superior to consciousness even. . . . Go 
where we will, the plentiful river of life flows on beneath the can- 
opy of heaven. It flows between prison-walls where the sun never 
gleams on its waters; as it flows by the palace steps where 
all is gladness and glory. Not our concern the depth of this 
river, or its width, or the strength of its current, as it streams on 
forever, pertaining to all; but of the deepest importance to us is 
the size and purity of the cup that we plunge into its waters. 
For whatever of life we absorb must needs take the form of this 
cup, as this, too, has taken the form of our thoughts and feelings.”’ 


Following out this idea of destiny and the part which wisdom 
plays in moulding it, we might go one step farther. Maeterlinck 
says that we can “choose what our sorrow shall bring us.’ That 
is true, but our will to choose is not our own. If an Antigone, in 
the place of an Ophelia, would have transformed her destiny, we 
must not forget that the Antigones must needs be born Antigones 
and not Ophelias. The sou! may gather much from destiny with 
its own hands, but its inherited disposition and desire to choose 
are the gifts which destiny itself has forced upon it. 

Yet there is even a greater comfort in this thought, at least 
it makes the part of the individual in forming destiny — paradox- 
ical as it may seem — greater than ever. We must rise tothe 
conception of a destiny higher than any yet spoken of —a vast 
force both spiritual and physical, of which each soul, each thing in 
the universe, is a part and whose unity is Nature. The whole of 
Nature sways our will to choose. We are one organism, as closely 
bound together and as sensitively sympathetic as the parts of the 
human body. We must neither underestimate the vastness of the 
One Destiny or the vastness of the influence of each soul upon 
this destiny, the influence that shall bear wondrous everlasting 
fruit in the future, becoming the destiny of souls yet unborn. 
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We must not forget the power, I mean, in each soul to make 
heredity, physical and mental, a purification of human life. Even 
those thoughts and feelings and desires which never find expres- 
sion in act or word, and are held shut in the secrecy of the brain 
do not die there, but rise like ghosts, whether for good or evil, in 
the lives of the children that may be born. Inevitably, and in 


every trivial fact of life, the nature of the soul must emanate from , 


it, either for strength and beauty, or, like the upas tree, poisoning 
the air for all that approach. And so it is the highest aim of the 
soul to purify human destiny by making wide and beautiful its 
own inner life, thereby making strong and helpful the influence 
that must inevitably go out from it in every act, feeling, and 
thought of daily existence. If sorrows come to such a soul, the 
frowns with which they appear as enemies will be changed to 
smiles, and they will remain ever present as wise and sad coun- 
sellors. 

Let the inner life be like a temple, where, indeed, all outer life 
must enter, but where all that is beautiful may receive an added 
beauty, and all that we call ugly and impure must approach as 
penitents craving absolution. Thus does the soul realize, as if it 
had attained that ecstasy of which Plotinos tells, that, in its 
highest part, it is indeed an image and a part of God, or Nature, 
or the All, and that these countless webs, gloomy or gilded, in 
which the wings of its desire are tangled, are all of its own life, of 
its own nature, and all capable of being woven to the ends of 
beauty and of truth. Albert Phelps. 
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THE ‘‘ AMERICAN;’’ AS SEEN BY A MELANCHOLY 
DANE AND A MYSTICAL HINDOO. 


II. 

September I, 1892. 
aN my mind are two pictures vying for supremacy. On 
oy Mee the one hand, the romantic landscape of Europe peopled 

A) (GY with a naive peasantry charming in the sincerity and 

=! rusticity of their life. On the other hand, the no less 
beautiful landscape of the United States, the natural picturesque- 
ness of which is spoiled by rigid, fresh-painted settlements inhabited 
by a rural type of the pioneer stamp, shrewd, independent, pro- 
gressive, with an eye to business rather than for nature. 

The first thing that startled me on my first visit to an Ameri- 
can farm was the sight of a paper pail with a wire handle. What 
business has a paper pail to spot the idyllic pastel of rural life to 
which the good, old-fashioned wooden bucket with a handle of iron 
rod traditionally belongs ? But I am asking no such silly questions 
now! The “boss farmer ” of Will-o-wisp county has convinced me 
of the superior merit and cheapness of the paper pail. 

“It’s an improvement,” he said with a metropolitan wave of his 
pitchfork, “the old must git out o’ the road fer the noo ez fast ez 
she comes.” 

It made me think that, perhaps, these farmers know too much. 
They know more than is good for them since they cannot know it 
thoroughly ; they are so anxious for improvement that they never 
learn what improvement should be ; they talk more confidently on 
great political and religious issues than even the deepest study of 
their Will-o-Wisp County Guardian could warrant. At least that 
is what struck me as being the case in those very early days of my 
novitiate as an observer of the American genius. 






February 6, 1893. 
YEaRs ago, when my old friend Councilman Grabbe took me 
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to Central Park in New York to show me about, I recollect he told 
me that there were, at that time, some fifteen thousand planted 
trees in the park. He seemed to be amazed at not being able to 
arouse my amazement at this statement. 

«“ Why, I thought there might have been one hundred thousand 
trees here,” I said innocently. 

He looked like a man who feels silence would have accom- 
plished more than the announcement of the actual fact. He had 
a great taste for facts, and so, in order to put him at ease, I asked 
him something of the history of the park, how it had come to be 
what it is, its local associations and relation to the people, etc. But 
the more I asked on that score the less spontaneous were his re- 
plies, the more noticeable his endeavor to make them seem so. My 
last question, it seems, struck him with a touch of the ludicrous. 
He shrugged his shoulders and smiling patronizingly, said : 

“Its associations? Its relation to the people? Why, that’s 
a self-evident thing, I should think. Here it is, as you see, as 
beautiful as any park of which the Old Country can boast, large, 
broad, interesting, refreshing as a park should be, and the people 
walk in it, and enjoy it, and pay for it. The relation of this park 
to the public—uh !—is a public one, because—uh !—it is a public 
park ; that’s all.” 

* You don’t exactly seem to see what I mean,” said I. “I 
didn’t mean the material, the tangible relations of this park to the 
public as a municipal institution. I mean the intangible bonds of 
tradition, of locality, of association—the same feeling of attach- 
ment that a man may kindle for a garden grown old and dear dur- 
ing long family ownership. That’s what I mean by intangible 
relation.” 

“ Huh-huh !” he grunted abstractedly. 

I felt he was thinking of son.vcthing else. 

“Well,” he resumed, “as far as that goes I suppose every 
citizen is conscious of part ownership in this park. He contrib- 
utes to its maintenance, as his fathers paid for its establishment, 
and so, of course, there’s tradition and local feeling about it.” 
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« And that is all?” 

“ That’s all. — What more do you want ?” 

There was a something I thought I missed, for this was in those 
very early days when as a verdant visitor I had my own ideas of 
those things, but I passed it off and said that, of course, no more 
should be asked — “that was all.” 

Since then I have become very much Americanized. I am 
able to enjoy the park now, even in company with my friend the 
councilman, who has become a prosperous, political merchant, a 
senator, I believe, and if there is one topic we avoid in our talks 
and for obvious, though dissimilar reasons, it is the traditional rela- 
tion of the park to the public. So by strict neutrality of senti- 
ment we manage to ramble about among numbered trees, and to 
enjoy it all without a hitch in the emotions, for in the meantime I 
have learned to exercise that most invaluable key to pleasure con- 
sumption on this side: “Do in America as the Americans do.”’ 

It is useless to try to stay anywhere and keep on having your 
own ideas about things. People will, sooner or later, force their 
ideas on your brain, and you will have to drop your ideas and 
shake hands with them; or else you may keep your ideas, pack 
them on your back, and set out for social exile. A drink of the 
fountain of thought once in a while is better than not a drop. 
The quicker you accede to this abstraction, and make it your 
“platform” the easier will life go with you, the easier will you 
assimilate the “salient genius” of this nation, and become a use- 
ful citizen, or at all events, an adaptable tool in the national politi- 
cal machine shop. I have a good mind to destroy this page. It 
sounds misanthropic! Yet I am tempted to “let it go at that,” 
for there is no telling when it may cease to sound so. My expe- 
rience is proof that the many little scraps and notes of my critical 
novitiate, which I so thoughtlessly cremated as unsuited for a 
practical existence, contained the explosive fire of the dash and 
daring to speak out at once that now is sometimes visible only as 
timorous flashes in the resignedly sober contents of my latter-day 
album. 
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January 5, 1894. 

I am reminded to-day of what Mr. Enrichie Trust, the best 
business man I have ever met with, used to say in his inimitable 
way about popularity, his pet theme. I stood up for individuality, 
and that made him frantic. I claimed that popularity, as an incor- 
porated belief in the nation, was the great curse of this country, 
for it made the people slaves to much that is evil and to much that 
is cheap and shoddy, just because it has been made popular, just 
because it has passed with much noise through the popularizing 
organs of agitation and turned out finally with a still greater cry 
as the finished fabric of assured popularity. But this pale little 
say of mine was completely annihilated in the landslide of stormy 
assertion with which Mr. Trust lit upon it. 

“Rot, my boy! Rot, pure rot,” he iterated. “The idea of 
popularity includes all forms of individuality of which it is made up. 
let me say, the same as paper is manufactured from—from all 
kinds of stuff, you know. You can’t do a thing successfully with- 
out catering to popularity. It is ¢#e moving principle, ke breath- 
ing belief, in this land of a popular government for the people and 
by the people. You're off, my boy. Learn sense! Why, you 
can’t market a shoe, a watch, a ham, a cigar, you can’t dispose of 
a useful invention or improvement, you can’t create an enterprise, 
I don’t care what you say, without making it popular. In short 
you can’t move, you can’t live unless you cater to popularity one 
way or the other. Take your own case. You are a writer of 
books and stories, ain’t you? Well! Now take it that you don’t 
cater to popularity, that you write something people won’t like, 
that you forget to please the public, eh? Why, then, your books 
won't sell, and where’d you be? On your nose, my boy, on your 
nose! Won’t you?” 

“No.” 

“No? You say ‘no’? Well, all I can say about it is that I 
don’t see how you can prevent it. That is all I can say about it 
as a man of some experience in business.” 
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“Well, but, Mr. Trust, we are not talking about pure business 
just —”’ 

“Oh, yes! I know. We are talking about your case; but 
there’s business in that too. The paper manufacturer, the printer, 
the machine hand, the publisher, the advertising man, and a long 
string of that kind of folks must be employed to turn your book 
on the market. You must write so as to make your book sell, 
som’ers or other, or the work of these people will be waste. See?” 

I saw. Then I inquired: 

“Would you advise me to write in such a way as to make the 
work of these people successful rather than to follow my own bent 
and write what’s in my mind regardless of what people would think 
about it?” 

Mr. Trust looked puzzled for a moment. He recovered as 
quickly. 

“Well, now you’re talking about details I can’t bother about 
answering. I say, please the people and they will please you. I 
say write what you like, my boy, so long as you can make it popu- 
lar. Outside of this you can suit yourself as to detail. I merely 
tell what the foundation should be. If you follow my pointer, 
you'll be all right, and a day will come when you will think so 
yourself. See!” 

I saw. Mr. Trust was the best business man I ever knew, and 
his deductions proved ultimately true at least with regard to his 
“pointer,” In the space of years that have passed between that 
talk of ours Mr. Trust has died, causing a very costly, an “impe- 
rial” funeral,—this is the current reportorial phrase,—and leaving 
to his heirs a vast fortune, and, to me, this useful article—a prac- 
tical “ pointer.” From what I gather the heirs are having a time 
in their endeavor to spend the hard-earned Trust coin. They have 
no clear idea of what to do with it. They emulate each other in 
the “trust” race, and the one who is first penniless will be the 
winner. I ammore happy in having been left with a heritage such 
as I know what to do with, and of the disposal of which there can 
be little doubt. 
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Whatever my ideas may have been in the early days of my 
literary independence I have gradually resigned to the lead of Mr. 
Trust’s pointer, and I rarely touch paper now without the hovering 
vision before me of those golden words, “Please the people, and 
they will please you.” My books are selling, but there is nothing 
strange in that, it seems so very natural that they should sell. In 
times past when one of my cayenne-peppered pills was accepted, 
contrary to expectation, by some kindred-minded soul of an editor it 
did, indeed, seem strange—strange to me in print at least. There 
is now a certain delightful monotony about the appearance of my 
books, the regular and frequent arrivals of which are so popularly 
lauded, and which, in the words of my publisher, enjoy such a 
“stable sale.” He leans on me and I lean on him, and we get 
along, arm in arm, finely and successfully and a whole army of 
printers, paper-makers, advertisers and inkmen are enjoying life 
together with us. Every spring my book is there, a measure of 
praise in the press attends it like pages a king, and the money is 
there for all concerned. 

Once in a while I almost wish I might not have reason to feel 
so sure of success. I wish they would not applaud so monoto- 
nously delightfully, and deal out the mild dew of their praise so 
evenly and equitably at every effort of mine, but that feeling 
comes over me only in those rare moments when I remember the 
independence of the earlier days before the advent of Mr. Trust’s 
heritage. To this chain of wishes is occasionally linked the feeling 
that it might be a good thing for me to try my former rule, “ Please 
yourself, and you will please” if only to educate myself to a lying 
in wait for higher honors than those which so regularly and monoto- 
nously descend on me with the annual arrival of my spring novel. 

Then my publisher will tap me on the shoulder witha “ A bird 
in the hand is better than—” Oh, yes! And then I nod and sigh 
and feel sad and miserable until dinner time ! 

If Mr. Trust were only living now to witness my popularity ! 
With what mischievous sarcasm he would call for the forgotten 
days surrounded as by a halo of independent sentiment and 
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thought! How he would clap his hands and laugh and jeer, the 
gnome! I see him leaning back in his swivel-chair, his hands 
folded behind his neck and saying “ Didn’t I tell you? Didn’t I 
tell you you would come to think like me in the end? And what 
about popularity, eh!” 

Yes, it is only just of me to say that I owed my literary as well 
as commercial success to Mr. Trust’s “pointer,” — he whom I in 
former days, found so one-sided and limited in his views. 


October 10, 1896. 

PROFESSOR CHERUDUTTA used to censor me severely for my 
disposition to look on the dark side of things. He held that I was 
on the lookout for detrimental causes as a detective would hunt a 
clew, and that I was blind to the really good things in this coun- 
try. Sometimes I felt that he might be right, and often I felt he 
might be wrong. 

I am occasionally reminded that what he used to call the 
“intellectual supremacy ”’ of America was a confident draft on the 
future rather than a fact of the present. It is of the things we fer- 
vently, and with good reason, hope may be, rather than of the things 
that actually are. The achievements that we may with propriety 
claim as pillars supporting the edifice of our national structure are 
more of a practical nature than as an addition to what we call the 
intangible wealth and property of the American brain, —the dis- 
tinguishing quality that makes the result of its conception typically 
American in soul and spirit. We show an elephantine progress in 
nearly all the practical branches of science and scholastic culture, 
in the matter-of-fact intellect of our best institutions, but the men- 
tal acquisition of the nation in respect to originality of inspiration 
is still feeble in development. The want of helpful social traditions 
to guide the taste rather than the whirligig of fashion, and the ab- 
sence of an established basis of culture in the intangible refine- 
ment of the individual, are the two most conspicuous gaps in our 
society, and late will they be filled, late in the history of the future. 

As a nation of practical workers we have made greater and 
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swifter strides forward than older nations, we have more tangible 
results of actuality to boast, and in a wider and more diversified 
scope, than they. But our brilliant progress in the province of 
the Tangible, has stunted and checked our growing presence in 
the realm of the Intangible, the sacred and rare refinement of the 
individual has suffered under those steel-shod strides of the pioneer, 
still noticeable among us in the disguise of a nervous activity and 
pulsing alertness. We have made a move, yes, but we are des- 
perately behind older and more soul-seasoned peoples. The prin- 
ciple of business is found too often to lie at the root of things 
that are contaminated by contact with it. 

Whenever I used to talk in that strain, the professor’s main 
objection was that I, being a native of one of the smallest kingdoms 
in the world, was bound to miscomprehend the mammoth currents 
that sweep and move this people. 

True, very true! Still scope of thought is not confined by 
scope of ground: if so, how, then, could a nation ever expect to 
look beyond its own geographical nose? Iam further informed 
that from one of the very smallest states in this country has 
sprung by far the most notable source of literary and artistic at- 
tainment that America owns. This state is as near a counterpart 
of my country in size of population and territory as its capital city 
is compared to the metropolis, Copenhagen. The main reason 
why Massachusetts became the Olympian field for the great minds 
of America was probably because it was the most tranquil and 
best-traditioned spot for contemplation within her borders. The big 
Western States that were laboring at their constitutional chores 
were too busy and noisy to suit the dignity of even the New World 
Muse. 

Denmark yielded her best literary fruitage, not during the vic- 
torious era of her mediaeval greatness, but during the present cen- 
tury, when, scandalously robbed of territory by the double-headed 
bull dog of Prussia and Austria, she has shrunk to the size of 
Massachusetts. The most completely artistic literary achievement 
of antiquity, directly handed down to us from the old sagamen of 
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the North, was gained in the lull between the death-knell of heathen- 
ism and the dawn of Christianity, in the brief, still hour when 
written manuscript was invented, and men stopped fighting. 

Concentration of intellect to the extent of thoughtful, artistic 
expression has never been aided, as far as history shows, by great- 
ness or the expansion of territory. The works of great men—the 
only enduring memorials of man’s superior mind and soul—have 
been created in the small space of a chamber or two in tranquil 
isolation from physical environments. 

But all this talk is just so much water on the goose-back of 
Professor Cherudutta. 

«“ There is some infinitesimal truth in what you say,” he would 
say, “ but it is of a misleadingly true character. You are a melan- 
choly Dane, I am a sanguine Indian of the blood of Buddah (duly 
Americanized, I beg you!) and we are vainly trying to fathom the 
towering colossus of this nation’s intellect with the feeble fibres of 
our ideas—like an ant trying to fathom a sphinx. We are very 
likely wrong, both of us. The only difference is that I generally 
know when I am wrong and that you don’t !” 

I had nothing to say to this. I thought less of the truth of it 
than of the marvel of it. I have never been able to replace this 
kind of epigram by anything my Indian friend has uttered since, 
though he came very near it the other day, when he turned on me 
with an irritated “Oh, the matter with you is that you lack com- 
mon sense, and everybody else has it.” 

“Everybody else has too much of it, professor,” I corrected, 
“There is common sense noised abroad right here on Broadway 
enough to supply the rest of the world and still leave a stack for 
future generations. There may be a dearth of common sense in 
other places. Here it is the popular thing, a cataclysm, an epi- 
demic, an obstruction —”’ 

«“ An obstruction ?”’ gasped the Hindoo sage. 

«An obstruction to the advent of Jdetter sense. Common 
sense isn’t everything, uncommon sense is rarer. We have got a 
dearth of the one thing and we need the other. Look at these 
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people here, these phantoms of humanity, as they flash past us in 
breathless excitement. Talk common sense to them and you will 
see they will take to it as “a cat laps milk.”’ It is the red thread 
running through the rough cordage of their being as the sap shoots 
in a plant. When anything is amiss there is a cry for common 
sense. It makes little difference what is to be mended, common 
sense is invariably prescribed. It is the cheap, huckstered, cure- 
all of our society, and its immense popularity obstructs the intro- 
duction of a better, a higher sense. The flat-footed demand for 
common sense is grovellingly catered to by our daily and periodical 
press, by our institutions, by the people themselves. It is to our 
national taste what sauerkraut is to Germans, and maccaroni to 
Italians ; we can’t imagine them doing without it. I am weary of 
this top-heavy howl for common sense. Good in its place; so are 
sauerkraut and maccaroni. But you would not think of banquet- 
ting on that fare, would you? There is a time for sec and 
cap6n, and there is a time for sense of the uncommon order. — 
Snatching the handle of a by-rushing car (we had horse-cars on 
Broadway in those days) I was soon out of the range of Professor 
Chertdutta’s expostulations. 

He stood with raised cane and fixed features on the corner. 
That was the last I saw of him for quite a while. 

Magnus Mykilatt. 
* 


(Johannes H. Wisby.) 
FRENCH ENTHUSIASMS SATIRIZED IN BROWN- 
ING’S ‘TWO POETS OF CROISIC.’ 


JOU will take vain trouble if you search literary history, 
encyclopedia or contemporary literature for mention of 
®| René Gentilhomme or Paul Desforges Maillard. It is 

* possible that some slate stone with its customary dia- 
bolical epitaph marks still their literal graves of earth, but their 
literary graves have no memorial nor even mention, so far as I can 
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learn, save this satirical poem. An ignominy that the most of us 
expect, is to live the enjoyment of this life and be forgotten when 
we die. It has seemed to me, as I have reflected upon the present 
situation of the two poets of Croisic, that Browning has only cast 
ridicule upon their ignominy. They had lived and died and been 
forgotten in the customary way. Browning prowls about among 
their literary remains and instead of re-covering their moulder- 
ing bones with the kindly earth when he finds them, he exposes 
their bodies upon his pike to the insulting literary mob. There 
is no doubt that René and Desforges from their sublunary posi- 
tions must have the same emotions toward Browning as Crom- 
well to the men that opened his grave and exposed his body 
at Tyburn. There is this difference, however: Cromwell had 
only the outside of his body exposed for only a time; the two 
poets of Croisic have been by Browning’s poem exposed inside and 
out for eternity. There is something worse than oblivion. It is 
to suffer post-mortem satirization. 

In search of literary material Browning came across these two 
men and they represented to him certain French literary enthu- 
siasms, while at the same time they pointed to the question of 
French enthusiasms and the subject of enthusiasms in general. 
Browning expresses his motive in his choice of subject in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ Anywhere serves ; for point me out the place 
Wherever man has made himself a home, 
And there I find the story of our race 
In little, just at Croisic as at Rome. 
What matters the degree? . . . 
. . . and Croisic I’ll engage, 
With Rome yields sort for sort, in age for age.” 

This “story of our race” as represented by two forgotten 
poets who had “the whole polite world”’ of Paris for their audience 
at one time, is the theme of the poem. The satire comes out first 
in the manner of telling the narrative, that forms the body of the 
poem, and second in the analogies in its beginning and ending. 
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These analogies show the similarities between temporary popularity 
and the flames of the hearth fire. Our natural course leads us 
first, then, to obtain an understanding how René and Desforges 
represent certain French enthusiasms. Then, in order to under- 
stand the criticism, we shall naturally have to understand the sub- 
ject under criticism, to wit: what enthusiasms in general and 
French enthusiasms in particular, are. Our space will allow then, 
first, a résumé of the satire in the poem; and, secondly, a short 
discussion of what the poem is attempting to satirize. 

René Gentilhomme is the first of these poets. He was prior 
to Desforges by ninety years, and so nearly had he passed out of 
the memory of his own townspeople that Desforges had much 
difficulty in getting any information about him. Polite Paris had 
sung his praises fifty years before! Such is fame! He was 
related to the nobility, and his father was a verse maker. He 
became the page of the Prince of Condé and spent his time in writ- 
ing complimentary verses to his patron. Now Queen Anne had 
been childless for twenty-three years and if Louis XIII. and his 
brother failed of issue this Prince of Condé would be the legal 
claimant of the throne. As the years went on a large party of 
dependents formed around him. Condé was called “Duke” and 
“Next King.” 

“ And wiled away the time, as best he might 

Till Providence should settle things aright. 
Now, while René was composing “ rubbish unutterable,” 
“ Rubbish not wholly without value, though, 

Being to compliment the Duke designed,” — 
while he was trying to get a rhyme for the word “love” which 
was not the word “dove,” — while he was cogitating on some 
sentimental Ode to Araminte, a sudden flash of lightning shat- 
tered a marble ducal crown, “which meant, ‘Now Duke: next 
King.” When René’s “ fluttered faculties came back to roost, one 
by one as fowls do,” he conceived this to be a sign to him direct 
from heaven that Condé should not reign and that the king should 
have issue. He wrote a bold forty lines declaring that a dauphin 
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would be born next year and read it to the Prince of Condé. The 
king heard of this and when the dauphin was born, he raised René 
to the station of “ Royal Poet.” René was called a prophet and 
Paris went wild over him. He was painted by DuPré, engraved 
by Daret, and a crown of bay encircled his brows. He wrote noth- 
ing else; and 
“‘ All this burst of fame, 
Fury of favor, Royal Poetship, 
Prophetship, book, verse, picture — thereof came 
Nothing ! ” 


Some fifty leaves in duodecimo was all that was left of the trunk 
and brain of a living Royal Poet. Even his memory became dust 
in twenty years. 
Paul Desforges Maillard is the other Croisickese who marks 
another typical French enthusiasm. 
** Cease to scan 
The ways of Providence! See Croisic’s dearth— 
Not Paris in its plenitude—suffice 
To furnish France with her best poet twice!” 


At thirty years of age he was a man of some importance in Croisic 
and member of several academies in some smaller towns. 


‘‘ So, his achievements were the quatrain’s inch 
Of homage, or at most the sonnet’s ell 
Of admiration.” 


But his fame was local and not commensurate in any degree 
with his aspirations. The one incident of his life that we know is 
that which Browning elaborates as apropos of his criticism. The 
incident is in connection with his competition for a prize on The 
Art of Navigation, offered by the French Academy. This, he 
thought, would prove to be the way out of the narrow circle of 
Croisic to national fame. He was indignant when the piece came 
back to him and he appealed to La Roque, the editor of The Mer- 
cury (Le Mercure) and then a famous writer, But La Roque re- 
turned it with the polite note, 
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“Sir, gratitude immense 
For this true draught from the Pierian rill ! 
Our academic clodpoles must be dense 
Indeed, to stand unirrigated still. 
No less, we critics dare not give offence 
To grandees like the forty ; while we mock, 
We grin and bear. So here’s your piece! La Roque.” 


Desforges is made only angrier, and he wrote La Roque, accus- 
ing him of cowardice, whereupon La Roque wrote him plainly in 
reply that his piece was “execrable past belief.” Then came his 
sister to his rescue, and then appears the curious way in which 
French enthusiasm found vent. A less than mediocre man finds 
literary fame by the grace of awoman. A little flattery, a woman’s 
hand-writing, a feminine appeal, and both La Roque and Voltaire 
are won. That is to say, Mlle. Malcrais, the sister, copies one of 
the worst of her brother’s poems in her own hand and sends it as 
her own with an appeal to La Roque. 


“Twas an epistle that might move the Turk ! 

More certainly it moved our middle-aged 

Pen-driver drudging at his weary work, 
Raked the old ashes up and disengaged 

The sparks of gallantry which always lurk 
Somehow in literary breasts, assuaged 

In no degree by compliments on style ; 

Are Forty wagging beards worth one girl’s smile?” 


La Roque cannot say enough in praise. Mlle. Malcrais will 
surpass Deshouliéres, equal Sappho in time. More verses of 
Desforges appear in the Mercury under the name of Malcrais, and 
all Paris gets the contagion of adoration. Voltaire, even Voltaire, 
“sharpest, shrewdest steel that ever stabbed to death Imposture 
through the armor-joints!” was caught. There was.no poet who 
was not ready to honor the divine Malcrais. There is a line in 
Voltaire’s works in ascription of her praise,—‘“ Thou whose brilliant 
voice has resounded upon our banks,”—and La Roque wrote her 
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directly,—“ I love you, my dear friend of Brittany. Pardon this 
confession, but the words have slipped from my pen.” 

But this was not meat and drink for Desforges. While his 
sister fattened on praise, he starved. The comedy went on, and 
he was the fool. So, against the advice of his sister, who seems to 
have been aware of the worthlessness of his versification, he went 
to Paris and made known his sex to La Roque. The editor of the 
Mercury makes the best he can of his chagrin by taking him to his 
literary antagonist, Voltaire. Voltaire’s rout was complete; Mlle. 
Malcrais is announced and in his best laces and wig, he appears to 
find that he has been duped. When Desforges returned to Croisic, 
he returned to oblivion. His flat, verbose, destitute style had 
been bolstered up by critics. When Malcrais became known as 
Desforges his supporters turned their weapons upon him and the 
bubble of enthusiasm was pricked. 

This narrative is supposed, in Browning’s poem, to go on 
before a home circle seated around an open hearth-fire. The 
driftwood from the sea gives forth iridescent flames, “yonder 
greenish tonguelet licked from brass, its life.’’ “That yellow, deep 
to dun.” The imagination of the human circle is on fire too, 
«which searched sky deeper, passed those patent powers 
found best flowers hid deepest in the dark.” 

In the beginning and ending of the poem, therefore, some re- 
flections leap out of this imaginative group, and the flames of the 
hearth-fire naturally enough suggest the transitoriness of fame. 
In general analogies the poet offers here his criticism upon French 
enthusiasm. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when the two 
poets of Croisic lived, that ancient régime of France was peculiarly 
adapted to bring into lurid light the enthusiasms of which humanity 
is capable. The court of Louis XIII. was the beginning, the court of 
Louis XIV. the maturity, and the court of Louis XV. the ending of 
the dignified, good-mannered and most courtly court of European 
monarchy. The two poets of Croisic lived in a society in which order, 
suitability, and politeness were the ruling ideas, impersonated by 
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the adults and taught to the children. Never has politeness turned 
casuistry into its service to such a degree and elaborated its man- 
ners for such studied effects. There is no place nor time where 
we should less expect enthusiasms than the time and society that 
became enthusiastic over René Gentilhomme and Paul Desforges 
Maillard. Consequently the enthusiasms stand out the more 
plainly. 

It is a notable fact that polite French society in those days had 
minute measure and rule for all its actions. There was a correct 
conventional method for every function of social activity. Con- 
vention prescribed the method of challenging an enemy and fight- 
ing a duel, for treating an inferior, for treating an equal, a superior ; 
for conduct and dress in all social gatherings ; for every objective 
circumstance that could be classified. “After you are seated,” 
says Despois in ‘Les Lois de la Galantrie’ “and have paid your 
first compliments it is proper to take off your right hand 
glove, pull out of your pocket a large horn comb, with the teeth 
far apart, and gently comb your hair whether your own or false.” 

The satire of Moliére, in ‘Les Précieuse’ Ridicule,’ against 
the affected literary circle of the Hotél Rambouillet, the circle 
representing this period in the most extreme form, is so well known 
here that it need only be mentioned. Allow me but to call to 
mind the point in the fifth scene where Madelon says “A lover 
should pay his addresses according to rules. In the first place, it 
should be either at church, etc., that he first sees the fair one with 
whom he falls in love; or else fate should will his introduction to 
her by a relation or friend, and he should leave her house thought- 
fuland melancholy. Then etc.,etc. A person was called a “ speci- 
men” if he violated any of these rules. A certain D’Argerson is 
recorded to have been nicknamed “simpleton” because he volun- 
tarily transcended there. Social departure was therefore, almost 
unknown. “It has no name! There is nothing like it!’ was 
sufficient preventive or reproach. Everybody was expected to do 
the pleasant thing, to hurt no feeling and have no angles. Because 
everybody was amiable, everybody was insincere. “A genuine 
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sentiment is so rare,” says one man of the seventeenth century 
“that when I come from Versailles, I like to stand still in the 
street to see a dog gnaw a bone.” 

In such a flat calm of stagnant amiability that ruled the sur- 
face of the society of this time did ever any breeze of enthusiasm 
stir, we may ask. Ah! We wrongly interpret the actions of 
collections of people, of masses, crowds, and societies, if we for a 
moment dream that enthusiasms are impossible to:any society, and 
that, in this particular French society, René and Desforges were 
exceptions to the time. Here is the politest society that ever 
existed, polished fine, resplendent in decorum, amiable to the point 
of vexation, saying the right thing and doing the right thing. 
This society, as a matter of fact, was the stage of the most violent, 
fanciful enthusiasms. 

It was the eighteenth century—when French society was 
most supremely ordered and the individuals thereof apparently in 
perfect self-control — that there appeared that age of enthusiasm, 
called the sentimental period, which later, among the common 
people, had its counterpart in the French Revolution. It was this 
polite crowd that affected now to admire the country, now to 
return to nature ; now it was a delight in simplicity. The queen 
had a village for herself at the Trianon where, as some one says 
“dressed in a frock of white cambric muslin, and a gauze neck 
handkerchief and with a white straw hat,” she fished in the lake 
and saw her cows milked. What, suppose you, did the individual 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman care about muslin, cows, fish, and 
simplicity? Then there arose enthusiasms for village people, for 
the sentiment of tenderness, for the feeling of natural affection. 
Then polite society turned to religions, to considering the soul. It 
practised trying to be human. These were some of the many 
enthusiasms of that society of which ‘The Two Poets’ is a criti- 
cism. It was the most polite society in the world, but as a society 
it was capable of enthusiasm that in extent and intensity have 
scarcely been equalled. 

The subject of Browning’s poem scarcely needs further illustra- 
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tion in this matter. It may be asserted that literary enthusiasms 
occurred in the French society of the seventeenth century, and 
that the eighteenth was bubbling over with all kinds of enthu- 
siasms. If we looked beyond this time into our own century, it is 
safe to say that the nineteenth century Frenchmen have attempted 
to tree every living kind of literary enthusiasm that has ever 
scurried among the underbrush, and as for political enthusiasms, 
what has France not seen in the past one hundred years? 

Now we laugh at the French enthusiasm. Why do we laugh? 
Why is this French enthusiasm a kind of abnormality? What is 
essentially the object that Browning has in mind in his satire of 
‘The Two Poets of Croisic ?’ 

You will note, I am sure, that Browning only suggests and 
never openly discusses the object under criticism. Logical analy- 
sis is not the satirist’s nor the poet’s weapon. The keener blade 
he uses is innuendo, insinuation or suggestion. He plays upon 
your suspicions or calls out some old associations. Suppose you 
should ask yourself this question, “ Why is it after all that enthu- 
siasm is so ludicrous a thing?” You will se : he has not answered 
that question at all. Browning takes up the current notion that 
enthusiasms of a certain sort are ludicrous. He then makes fun 
of such enthusiasms, saying to himself, “ My readers will under- 
stand.” Of course we do understand, and we laugh at the subject- 
matter as he intended we should laugh. But my thesis would not 
be fully discussed did I leave the matter under criticism without 
further analysis. It may be that we are laughing because we mis- 
apprehend. It may be that enthusiasm and even this particular 
kind of French enthusiasm is a normal attitude toward life. If so, 
have we not by laughing put ourselves to scorn? Therefore, I 
want to go into the subject of enthusiasms, and French enthu- 
siasms, to show why this poem can be a satire. 

Considerable attention has of late been directed by students of 
psychology to the study of collections of people, which are called 
by the names, mob, society, crowd, audience, etc. Nothing has 
come out from this study more clearly than that the crowd is an 
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organic whole different from the men and women that compose it, 
severally, or added together. A mew organism is formed when a 
crowd is formed and the individual men and women are its mem- 
bers. 

These organic wholes have certain general and common char- 
acteristics, whatever the character of the members that compose 
each may be,—whether they be butchers or polite eighteenth cen- 
tury Frenchmen or both. At the beginning, in the face of our 
derision at French enthusiasm, be it observed that every sort of 
social enthusiasm, Teutonic or Celtic, literary, political, or what 
not, has the same fundamental psychological principles. These 
literary enthusiasms over the two poets of Croisic might just as well 
—so far as their psychological principles are concerned, have been 
felt by a mob of Malay cannibals over the body of a cooking mis- 
sionary. 

I wish we might go into the details of the general charac- 
teristics common to all social bodies, mobs, crowds, clubs, 
audiences, societies, civilizations. Nothing is more interesting to 
me as a student of psychology. You will permit me, therefore, to 
be dogmatic and without adducing my reasons or evidence to say, 
in regard to the common characteristics of all social bodies : 

1. Every social body will go to great extremes. It is capri- 
cious and will with easy mobility change from extreme adoration to 
extreme hate of a person or object. Any crowd you please is lack- 
ing in moderation. 

2. The crowd is stubborn in its likes and dislikes. It isa 
juggernaut that demands all from its members, even self-extermina- 
tion. The crowd is a perfect egoism and the individuals that make 
it up are only its members anzesthetically connected with it. You 
cut off the hand of your body and you feel pain, but the crowd 
feels no pain to lose any number of its members. Is it not a com- 
mon fact that the members of a crowd lose all sense of individuality, 
—even of fear of pain or death and will give up their lives ruth- 
lessly at the crowd’s behest ? For an enthusiasm, who would not 
die? The sense of invincibility in numbers, the feeling of irre- 
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sponsibility, the esprit du corps, that translation of the individual 
self back into the sub-conscious, pervasive, elusive and all-inclusive 
social-self,—who can withstand it? Who has escaped it? Not I, 
and not I! 

3. An organic body of men loves the marvellous and legen- 
dary. It will believe all it sees and what it can imagine. Social 
enthusiasms never reason. This leads us to— 

4. All social enthusiasms are a kind of mental suggestion. 
Crowds are perfect examples of hypnosis of one sort or another. 
The hypnosis may be voluntarily imposed, as when an audience 
gathers to listen to an orator or preacher. The hypnosis may be 
in the air, induced by the gathering of the individuals in large 
bodies. I have noticed this often in the actions of the students in 
the college with which I am connected. The student is a good 
fellow individually, the students as a body are often like sheep fol- 
lowing their leader. No one can tell what power has hypnotized 
them or where they get the mental suggestion that is imposed 
upon them. History is full of examples of this. The enthusiasm 
to conquer Europe under Napoleon; to die ir a crusade for the 
Holy Land; to run with the Paris gentility after Desforges, our 
poet of Croisic, — are examples of this spontaneous hypnotism. A 
new organism is formed and the centre of its soul is the suggested 
idea. 

A crowd : isa new organism with these peculiar characteristics. 
It is capricious, irresponsible, marvel-loving and easily under hyp- 
notic influence. These are characteristics and capabilities of the 
lower animals. These are quite the contrary characteristics of 
reasoning human beings. A crowd of any sort — literary or savage 
— ts an organic body inferior to a rational human being. A rational 
human being is ruled by its cerebral hemispheres ; a crowd has 
no cerebral hemispheres. It has only a spinal cord like a lower 
animal. A crowd therefore is ruled by its spinal cord or by the 
idea induced by hypnotism by the leader who controls the crowd. 

Therefore, when Frenchmen have collected so frequently into 
bands that have these savage characteristics of caprice, irrespon- 
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sibility, love for the marvellous, and passive subjection to hypnotic 
influence, we find such a state of civilization ludicrous 

This is the subject matter of Browning’s criticism in ‘The Two 
Poets of Croisic,’ He means that the reversion of French Society 
to animality is too frequent to be healthy. 

But there is a reason for the frequency of French enthusiasms 
in the inner nature of the French people. This reason, if we can 
get at it, and I think we can, will explain the difference between 
the Teutonic and Celtic people. 

A healthy organic being—and remember that to us a society 





called by the notable psychologist at Cambridge, a stream of con- 
scious ideas. The stream is steady. At every moment one idea 
is in focus and is connected and associated with ideas already 
passed or passing out of focus and with those coming into focus. 
Those ideas just retired from focus are past ideas. Those coming 
into focus are present ideas. _Nowahealthy, normal being has such 
a stream of ideas ever passing through consciousness, the tdea of 
every present moment ts associated with other tdeas. 

Now individual people differ greatly as to the complexity and 
number of associations that they average in any present moment 
of their lives. To some men the present moment suggests and is 
in intimate association with a vast number of ideas. They see 
nothing, they hear nothing by itself, but the sound and optical im- 
pressions are the centres of the world of things. Have you not 
met men to whom hesitation was a habit because anything they 
consider calls up so many objects that they are lost in a maze? 
The present object is associated with so many others that it soon 
becomes unimportant. You can decide a simple problem. Why? 
Because it has few associations. But a complex problem is so 
evenly balanced, there are so many reasons pro and con, that any 
decision about it is difficult. This is the characteristic of the 
Teuton mind —the mind of deliberative hesitation. 

There are other individuals whose power of association is very 
little, They see the present moment only and out of all associa- 
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tion. They neglect the setting of an idea. They do not reflect. 
Problems are always simple to them because they cannot see the 
great group ot facts that surround the problem. Therefore there 
is nothing difficult. Decisions are easily made and the judgment 
never has to strain because deliberation never causes any trouble. 
This is the characteristic of the Celtic people. 

There is evidence enough of this difference between the Celtic 
and Teutonic mind in their literature and art; and I think it is as 
easily recognizable as in their social activity when it is once pointed 
out. Ina clever article on Grzco-Latin and Germanic art in one 
of our philosophical reviews, a writer noted that Teutonic art pre- 
sents in general more objects simultaneously and depends mainly 
on complex relations: that French art depends mainly on the 
clearness with which the presented object is set forth and rarely 
emphasizes the relations and associations. For instance, Ger- 
man music has developed the counterpoint, 7. ¢. two melodies 
played at the same time. French and Latin music is free from 
such complexity and has developed the counterpoint but little. 
German architecture is genetically Gothic — a’. objectified idea in 
all its simultaneous associations —a building with marvellous intri- 
cacies and all possible harmonious developments. Compare the 
Latin dome in its mere simplicity with the multiformed Gothic 
tower. When the Latin tries to mollify this severity and elaborate 
its simplicity how tawdry is the effect. Compare the complex 
German sentence with its patient verb waiting at the end, with 
the clear, limpid flowing French prose. Match the complex, 
psychological plot of the English literary book with the panorama 
of present moments, of situations passing in rapid succession, of 
any French book you may name. It is a fact that those arts 
where little opportunity presents itself for complex treatment, 
have been developed by the Latin races, they are painting and 
sculpture. Those arts where great opportunity is presented for 
complex treatment have been developed by the Teutonic nations. 
They are music and poetry. 

The Teutonic race has prided itself on its development of the 
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conscience over the Latin races. Conscience demands delibera- 
tion, weighing of the ~zos and cous, the most careful examination 
of subtle questions. This is the kind of moral guide one finds in 
the breast of the German, the Englishman, and in an exaggerated 
degree in the New England Yankee. A simple, uncomplicated 
consciouness like that of the Celtic people, a consciousness without 
its inhibitions and guards, a consciousness that is therefore easily 
unbalanced is easily opened to social enthusiasm. Indeed the 
normal consciousness of a Celt has so few associations that it is 
easy for any one idea to get control of his mind. This is what 
we mean by hypnotism. But you will see that any one hypnotic 
state would not be stable as in a Teutonic mind but passes easily 
into another hypnotic state. The Frenchman, therefore, is always 
on the point of becoming enthusiastic, always ready to enter into 
the hypnotic state of a crowd. 

When I was at the university of Oxford, a Parisian football 
team came over to play with the Oxonians. The Frenchmen as 
individuals were all, so far as I could see, the polite men that you 
expect to represent the metropolis of France. But as a crowd — 
as a football team — they were, in a moment, hypnotized. Their 
conduct was in ludicrous contrast with that of the sluggish Eng- 
lishmen. Never have I seen such antics on a football field! 
They were like so many monkeys. They stood on their heads, 
they climbed on each others’ backs, they turned somersaults. It 
was much to the amusement of the assembled crowd. It was ludi- 
crous because the men became animals on easy provocation. 

To conclude: The French enthusiasm, as the subject under 
criticism by Browning in this poem, is a social enthusiasm. A 
social body is an organic being with less than human traits, caprice, 
sense of irresponsibility, etc. The satire involved here is directed 
at civilization in which such euthusiasms could be very frequent, 
for such a civilization is a reversion to savagery. Yet such hyp- 
notic enthusiasms are perfectly natural to the French mind because 
of its tendency to isolate the present moment from its associations. 

Herbert Ernest Cushman. 
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SOME SHAKESPEARIAN QUESTIONS. 
IV. Was Banouo Bap? 


Mr. Corin S. BuELt, in Poet-/ore for January, is not the 
first to take the ground that Banquo was not “the soul of honor 
and virtue” that the critics generally have assumed. In 1893 a 
little book entitled ‘Some Few Notes on Macbeth’ was privately 
printed by Mr. M. F. Libby, English master of the Jameson Avenue 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, the main purpose of which was “to 
vindicate the reading of the Folio by establishing the belief that 
Cawdor died unjustly, that he was no traitor, but an honorable 
gentleman, sacrificed to ambition by Macbeth, Banguo, and Ross.” 
A German critic, Flathe (quoted by Furness in his New Variorum 
edition of the play), had argued in 1863 that Banquo was the bad 
character which Mr. Libby makes him ; but the latter is unques- 
tionably original, as he claims to be, in his views concerning 
Cawdor and Ross, which are more fully stated thus: “ Ross, from a 
desire to curry favor with Macbeth, and from other motives, tra- 
duced and ruined Cawdor: Macbeth and Banquo allowed Cawdor 
to be ruined, that the words of the Witches might prove true: 
Cawdor was in the camp unaware of the plot against him, and 
the conspirators, armed with the hasty command of the king, put 
‘him to death with complete injustice.” Later Ross, having thus 
put Macbeth under obligations to him, follows the new Thane of 
Cawdor to Inverness, and becomes his chief minister after his 
accession to the throne of the murdered Duncan. “He is jealous 
of Banquo, who is the only courtier able to be his rival as chief 
adviser of Macbeth. He is the actual assassin of Banquo (the 
‘Third Murderer’ of iii. 3). At the banquet he does all that 
a skilful intriguer can do to assist Lady Macbeth in protecting 
Macbeth in his aberration. Later on he becomes the agent of 
Macbeth in the murder of the Macduffs. At this time he sees 
Macbeth’s power on the wane, and deserts him solely on that 
account. He goes to England and finds Macduff and Malcolm, 
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after assuring himself that Malcolm has influence enough to over- 
come Macbeth [the italics are in the original], he tells Macduff of 
his murdered family, and throws in his lot with the cause he re- 
jected in iii. 4 (when Macduff remained loyal toward Malcolm). He 
returns with the prince, sees Macbeth defeated, and as a reward of 
endless treachery is made an earl, escaping immediate punishment 
that the Fates may torture him later, in which he resembles Iago, 
whom he also resembles in many other respects.” 

These novel views, which the author says are “the result of 
some years of study and teaching,” are, like Mr. Buell’s, maintained 
with much ingenuity, but I believe they can be shown to be wrong 
in every particular. I shall, however, confine myself here to their 
bearing upon the character of Banquo. 

In the first place, it is pretty certain that the play was written 
just after James came to the throne. Banquo was held to be an 
ancestor of the new king, and Shakespeare directly refers to this 
in iv. 1, where, in the line of spectral monarchs called up by the 
Weird Sisters, some appear “ That twofold balls and treble sceptres 
carry,” and the blood-boltered Banquo smiles and “ points at them 
as his.” Is it conceivable that the ancestor of the sovereign whom 
the dramatist thus desired to compliment would be represented as 
the accomplice of the regicide Macbeth ? 

Note, also, Macbeth’s own estimate of Banquo as expressed 
when he is meditating his murder (iii. 1) : — 


“Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d: ’tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety.” 


Shakespeare is fond of making his villains pay an honest tribute to 
the worth of the men against whom they are plotting ; and Mac- 
beth, like Orlando, Iago, Edmund, Antonio (in ‘The Tempest,’ ii. 
1. 286), and others, does it here as he had done it before with 
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reference to the gracious Duncan. Observe that he goes out of 
his way, so to speak, in order to doit. This makes it the more 
significant ; and, as in other instances of the kind, Shakespeare 
meant that we should note it. Otherwise, it would have been 
quite sufficient to make Macbeth base his fears of Banquo solely 
upon the fact that the Weird Sisters had “hailed him father to a 
line of kings.” 

Banquo, as Macbeth admits, is noble, wise, and brave; but 
Heaven help him when a perverse critic is determined to “spell 
him backward,” or “turn him the wrong side out!” Banquo 
warns his friend to beware of trusting “the instruments of: dark- 
ness’’ even when they “tell us truths ;” but “he is preaching, not 
so much to Macbeth as to himself.” The critic goes on to read a 
deal of stuff into Banquo’s simple and honest utterance which is 
not there. “Realizing the danger of falling into temptation,” he 
yet believes “that the only way to really fal! is by doing some- 
thing.” I cannot see how this is implied in what Banquo has said ; 
but our critic sees it and much more. The Weird Sisters have 
“asked him to do nothing, to say nothing that will prevent Macbeth 
from carrying out his scheme;” and he decides to obey them, 
“arguing with himself that he is not his brother’s keeper, and that 
what Macbeth may do is no concern of his.” But at this time 
why should he assume or even suspect that Macbeth is going to 
do anything, good or bad, to bring about the fulfilment of the 
prophecy? He does, to be sure, observe that his “ partner’s 
rapt.” Well might any man be at predictions so strange and 
startling, especially when at the very moment they begin to be 
verified ; and what more natural than that a friend, noticing his 
absorption, should ascribe it to the “new honours come upon 
him?” But our critic asks: “Is it possible that Banquo does not 
suspect what Macbeth is thinking of in so absorbed a manner ? 
Why is it necessary to call attention to his rapt condition at all?” 
To the first question I reply: Yes, it is possible; indeed, that he 
should suspect is inconceivable. Up tothis time Macbeth has won 
« golden opinions from all sorts of people,” Banquo included, as we 
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know from what he has said (though not recorded by Shakespeare) 
in a following scene (i. 4) when Duncan replies :— 


“True, worthy Banquo: he is full so valiant, 

And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me.” 
To the second question the obvious answer is that it is Shake- 
speare’s device — and a very common one with him — for breaking 
up a long soliloquy, and at the same time giving another actor 
something to say that will at once be natural and also serve to 
relieve him from the awkwardness of standing and !ooking on with 
nothing to say. 

The critic answers his own questions by saying that “two 
possible explanations present themselves,” the first of which is 
“that Banquo, in his innocence, meant what he said.” So far as 
Banquo is concerned, that is a perfectly natural and satisfactory 
explanation; for, as I have shown, Banquo a¢ ¢his time had no 
reason for suspecting that the thought of murdering Duncan had 
entered Macbeth’s mind. Macbeth’s soliloquy tells ws that it had, 
but Banquo would not have believed it if anybody else had sug- 
gested it. 

It was natural, moreover, that he should refrain from telling 
Ross and Angus what had just occurred ; but if he had told them, 
it is absurd to say that “ Duncan would never have been murdered 
by the hand of Macbeth.” This is a palpable zon seguttur. 

«But a second opportunity (to escape from destruction) was 
to come to” Banquo just before he retired for the night. He is 
sleepy, but does not want to go to sleep, because “a heavy 
summons lies like lead upon” him. This is merely due to Shake. 
speare’s fondness for presentiments (illustrated so often in the 
plays), and does not show, as we are told by the critic, that “he 
feels, yes, he knows, that all is not as it should be,” etc. He 


utters the prayer:: 
“ Merciful powers 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 


Gives way to in repose!” 
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As the critic admits, this is “capable of the construction 
ordinarily put upon it, a devout prayer that he may be kept from 
bad dreams ;’’ but he reads into it “more than meets the ear” or 
any unbiased judgment —namely, that Banquo is “terrified by 
his waking thoughts as well,” which have taken a “cursed” turn! 
Similarly, his natural exclamation of surprise when Macbeth is 
hailed Thane of Cawdor — “ What, can the devil speak true? ”— 
shows that “the real fall” of Banquo occurs; “the temptation is 
complete !” 

When Macbeth endeavors to draw from Banquo some assur- 
ance that he will be loyal to him after he becomes king, adding 
that “it shall make honor for” him, Banquo, like the honest man 
he is, replies that this may be (“I shall be counsell’d,” that is, will 
give due consideration to what Macbeth may then have to propose) 
if he loses no honor “in seeking to augment it,” etc. Here again 
our critic reads into his words what is not justified by any fair 
understanding of them; he assumes that Macbeth wants him to 
help bring the prophecy of sovereignty to pass, “and yet he does 
not warn his friend,” but goes off to bed to “dream of the honor 
that is so soon to come!” 

After the murder of Duncan is known, Banquo, who perhaps 
suspects that Macbeth had a hand in it, is the first to propose an 
investigation of this “ most bloody piece of work.” Then follows 
that noble utterance, in which he pledges himself, in God’s name, 
to do his uttermost “to know it further ” : 


“ Fears and scruples shake us: 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice.” 


It would seem that this at least could not be twisted or tortured to 
support the theory we are considering ; but our critic is equal to 
the occasion. Ah! “Fears and scruples!” The scruples are 
scruples of conscience, “because he has not done all he should 
have done”; and he fears “that he may fail to convince and so 
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may bring ruin upon himself.” So “his fears get the better of 
his scruples, and he remains silent.” He is now “forever knit 
with a most indissoluble tie to the fortunes of Macbeth,” and “his 
doom is sealed !” 

Of course “Fears and scruples shake us ” is naturally con- 
nected with what precedes. “Scruples” means “doubts, per- 
plexities,” as in the only other instance of the word in this play 
(iv. 3. 116) and often in other plays. Well might doubts and fears 
shake not Banquo alone but all the rest at the discovery of this 


” 


mysterious act of treason and murder. What can be done but en- 
deavor to probe the mystery? When Banquo suggests this, all 
heartily approve it. 

But our critic would have Banquo tell at the moment what he 
knows of the prophecy of the Weird Sisters and suspects of Mac- 
beth. He would have been a fool, a madman, to have done it. I 
will not waste space by attempting to show that this was neither 
the time nor the place for doing it, and that to have done it would 
almost inevitably have defeated the ends of justice. Banquo dis- 
plays here the “ wisdom ” for which Macbeth gives him credit, and 
his fellow nobles have the good sense to recognize the fact. 

The flight of Malcolm and Donalbain enables Macbeth to throw 
the suspicion of the murder upon them, and he secures the throne. 
Banquo evidently has seen that he can have no hope of turning the 
current of popular feeling against the murderer and usurper, as he 
now believes Macbeth to be. It is not until after the coronation 
(iii. 1. 1.) that Shakespeare makes him distinctly indicate his sus- 
picions, and he is murdered on the evening of that day. In the 
conversation with Macbeth that follows the soliloquy, and which 
takes place in the presence of Lady Macbeth and others, he is 
compelled to disguise his true feelings and to indulge in common- 
place expressions of allegiance. Had he lived we may safely 
assume that he would have taken the earliest prudent opportunity 
of uniting his fortunes with those of Macduff and the fugitive 
princes against the bloody tyrant. 

Much stress is laid by the critic on the fact that Banquo 
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“dwells upon the prophecy” that he is to be the father of a line 
of kings. “It is a sweet morsel for him to chew upon.” Well, 
why shouldn’t it be? Why should he not feel an honest pride in 
it? He has seen that the prophecies of the Weird Sisters inevi- 
tably fulfil themselves, and he is willing to wait for the fulfilment 
of the prediction which concerns himself, or rather his descendants ; 
indeed, it cannot be fulfilled until after his own death. Perhaps 
he remembered the significant utterances of the Weird Sisters — 
“Lesser than Macbeth, and greater,” “Not so happy, yet much 
happier ’’ — and understood their deeper meaning: greater, because 
of “his royalty of nature” ; happier, in not giving his eternal jewel 
to the common enemy of man, only to feel, like Macbeth, that 





“ Nought’s had, all’s spent 
Where our desire is got without content.” 


Indeed, this utterance of the Weird Sisters really settles the 
question we are considering. It fixes the character of Banquo, 
and foreshadows the moral lesson of the play. At the outset 
Macbeth and Banquo appear together. They are friends and 
equals in rank and fortune. They are brave soldiers who up to 
this time have won equal reputation in the field, and both alike can 
look forward to further honor and promotion. As they are return- 
ing from the battle with the forces of Norway the three hags cross 
their path. Their mission is to Macbeth, whom they have come 
to meet (i. I. 7). They have no errand for Banquo, but, after 
hearing their prophetic message to Macbeth, he asks them to speak 
to him, though he neither begs their favor nor fears their hate. 
They know the man, as they knew Macbeth, and the Power that 
makes for righteousness, whose ministers they are through the 
mysterious agency of evil, compels them to speak truth to him as 
they have spoken it to his friend. It is because their wiles have 
no power over him that he is happier than Macbeth, whom their 
prophecies instigate to crime and drive to destruction. If Mac- 
beth had been offered the choice of being either king or the mere 
ancestor of kings, he would at once have decided on the former, 
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The greater and happier fortune of Banquo did not consist alone or 
chiefly in the sovereignty that was to come to his descendants. 

It seems to me, moreover, that to make Banquo bad would 
destroy the artistic balance of the drama. The royal pair of crimi- 
nals, “magnificent in sin,” need no iniquitous rivals near their 
infernal throne. Banquo is wanted on the other side. To Macbeth 
he seems, like Duncan, an obstacle in his ambitious career. He 
kills Duncan to get the throne, he kills Banquo in the hope of 
securing the succession to the throne for his own family. There 
is no “poetic justice” in either case; both, like Macduff’s wife 
and children, are innocent victims of the sin of others, not of 
their own. 

It is not to be wondered at that a critic who can believe Banquo 
bad should adopt the notion that Macbeth was the third murderer. 
That question is settled beyond dispute by the fact that when one 
of the murderers appears in iii. 4, Macbeth does not know that 
Fleance has escaped. His surprise and disgust on learning this 
are evidently real, being expressed in solzloguy, which gives us 
what the person actually believes and feels. If Macbeth had been 
present when Banquo was slain, Shakespeare would not have intro- 
duced one of the murderers in that scene, or would have let 
Macbeth dismiss him as soon as he had reported what was done. 

W. J. Rolfe. 
—+>+<+— 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


POEMS OF ADVENTURE AND HEROISM: BROWNING STUDY 
PROGRAMME, 


[Continued from Spring Number of Poet-lore.] 

Hints: — 4. ‘Donald.’ Give a summary, briefly, of the story. 
(See Camberwell Browning, notes as cited before.) Who is the 
speaker of the first two lines of the poem, and to whom are they 
addressed, the reader, or “the boys from Oxford”? To whom is 
this explanation addressed, about the boys, where they were from, 
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and how young they were? The scene of the poem and an account 
of what “the boys” were talking about is the theme of the follow- 
ing stanzas leading up to the story of Donald. How many of the 
stanzas are taken up with this preparatory framework for the story, 
and where does the actual story itself begin? Notice that this 
preparatory setting of the story is not merely descriptive, but 
descriptive in a dramatic way of the scene and the mood and talk 
both of the boys and the story-teller. How much is made known 
in this way of the scene inside the bothie? What are the boys 
doing, and how does their opinion of the value of “ Sport” toa man 
differ from the story-teller’s ? But does the teller of the story say 
what he himself thinks about “Sport”? What is his opinion, 
do you think, and how do you know? Is Donald’s story (lines 
61-224), really “just what he told us himself”’ or the story-teller’s 
version of it? Notice how many stanzas are devoted to putting 
before the eye the precise scene where Donald’s adventure was to 
take place, before Donald himself is mentioned. This picturesque 
manner of description belongs to the story throughout; but 
observe that the interest intensifies at the climax of the meeting 
with the stag (lines 144-168). Is this due merely to the excite- 
ment and suspense at this point, or, also, to the poet’s way of tell- 
ing about it? Notice that the descriptive style changes to direct 
presentation, first, of Donald’s idea of the way out of the situation 
(lines 144 and 152), expressed dramatically, just as Donald himself 
thinks it and says it; and second, by the stag’s expression, not, of 
course, in words, but by action, of his understanding of what to 
do. The story-teller drops the past tense here, and speaks in the 
present tense, as if the events described were at that moment 
taking place, reverting to the past tense again with the return ‘to 
his own feelings about Donald’s act (lines 185-189). Show how 
the description he gives of Donald’s crippled state, and how the fel- 
low made his living afterwards is again enlivened by the dramatic 
style, in giving the comment of different people on Donald’s adven- 
ture, including his own. Why does he himself hope he gave twice 
as much as the rest? 
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Is the quotation from Homer appropriately put in the mouth 
of the story-teller? Why? Notice what one of “the boys” says 
(line 43). What does the story-teller mean, in lines 185-189, by 
saying he will dare to place himself by God?—that he will 
venture to judge as God? To whom does he apply the “plain 
words” he hears? What allusions in the poem reveal the place 
in Great Britain where the story takes place? What is a “ bothie?” 
Was their fire made of coal or wood? (See line 9.) “The trivet,” 
“Glenlivet.” (See notes to poem in Camberwell Browning.) The 
speaker seems to be satirical about there not having been any 
boasting ; or are five score brace of grouse just enough to fill a 
game bag? “Ten hours stalk of the Royal” (line 16). Why 
would this be an unheard of feat? What different class of feats 
has the speaker succeeded in? Explain a “Double-First,” line 
42. Where is Rossshire? Some of the characteristics of the 
country are mentioned in a single line (76). What are these? 
What other words indicating the country are there in this poem? 
(See lines 79, 103, 107.) What is the difference between a “red 
deer” and a “fallow deer?” What is the “ pastern” (line 182) ? 
There are two references to books in this poem. Which are they? 

Queries for Discussion.— Is this poem a good argument against 
Sport? Is Donald’s act only that of an exceptionally unfeeling 
and ungenerous sportsman, do you think, or is Walter Scott right in 
saying what he does about it? (Scott’s opinion is given in notes 
to the poem already cited.) 

Hints: —5. ‘Tray.’ Give a summed-up account. As a 
little introduction to the story of this poem notice that some one is 
represented as asking three bards for a tale which will satisfy his 
thirst of soul. He interrupts the first and the second bard, but 
decides to hear the third bard’s tale of a beggar child. Notice 
how this third bard tells the story partly in narrative form and 
partly in dramatic form. Point out where these changes in the 
manner of telling occur and notice that the transition from one to 
the other is made directly without any intermediate “they said” 
or “he says.” Is there any exception to this? What are the only 
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aspects of the situation that appeal to the bystanders? Do you 
get the impression that the poet who tells the story is in sympathy 
with the dog rather than with the bystanders? What is there in 
the manner of telling the story that gives you this impression ? 

What unusual words are there in the poem? For “eke” and 
“habergeon” see notes, Camberwell Browning, Vol. XI., p. 306. 
Is “helm” an unusual word for helmet? By vivisection is meant 
the experimenting upon animals while still alive, so that their physi- 
cal conditions and nervous action may be observed and knowledge 
gained to be used in the surgical and medical treatment of human 
beings. This results, of course, in torture to the animal; and 
Browning was one of those who thought any gains won by such 
means cost too much pain, a dulling of human kindliness, and, in 
this case, that such an attempt was grossly stupid because useless. 
Is any especial hero referred to in Sir Olaf? Browning may have 
had in mind King Olaf II. of Norway called St. Olaf, who was very 
energetic in spreading Christianity throughout his kingdom, and 
was driven from his throne by Canute in 1030. Or he may 
simply have used the name to stand as a type of the medizval 
Christian Knight of Chivalry. 

Is there anything in the poem to indicate where the incident 
occurred? The only indication is in the word “quay” which 
points to Paris because there are quays (or guazs) along the banks 
of the Seine where little beggar girls might sit. On the other 
hand Tray is a good old English name for a dog, used by Shakespeare 
in ‘Lear,’ iii. 6, 65. As the incident really occurred in Paris (see 
notes before cited) Browning probably thought of the setting as 
there, while in every other particular he made the poem English. 

Query for Discussion.—Is this poem chiefly interesting 
because of its graphic description of a picturesque event, or 
because of its pointing a.moral against vivisection and that type 
of scientist which thinks by external experiment to find out all the 
secrets of the inner nature ? 

Hints: —6. ‘Hervé Riel.’ The gist of this story may be 
given ina few words (see Vol. IX., ‘Pacchiarotto, etc.,’ Notes 
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p. 302), but it is to be noticed that only by giving some idea of 
how this story is told, can any notion be gained of the risk and 
excitement attending this adventure of piloting the French ships 
into the harbor and saving them from the ‘pursuing English fleet. 
Show how this patriotic adventure is told. In the first stanza, 
what image gives you a picture of the whole situation? What 
further knowledge of it do you gain.from the second stanza? The 
desperateness of the situation is shown how, in the third stanza? 
By direct description? How, then? How are the council and 
its decision described in stanza iv., dramatically or narratively ? 
The next stanza introduces the deliverer from a peril not only 
made known but accepted as hopeless. A gleam of escape dawns 
with his appearance. How do you get this impression? Nothing 
definite comes out as to the way of escape, but only that there is 
one, according to this “simple Breton sailor,” until line 60 of 
stanza vi. Up to that point, however, how does the story get on ? 
The way of escape is only hinted at, but the patriotism and ability 
and character of the deliverer are made clear, and with the close 
of the stanza you not only know what the way out is going to be, 
but you have a glowing sense of the capacity of Hervé to accom- 
plish it. What makes you draw these conclusions as to, first, his 
character, second, his patriotism, third, his ability? Notice that 
in stanza vi. Hervé is made to speak for himself directly. Does 
he boast? Is he right, then, in speaking so confidently of himself 
and so bitterly of the other pilots? What do you think ? 

Look up on the map the geographical and local allusions in this 
poem, and explain their use here. (See Cambeiwell Browning, 
Vol. XI., Notes, p. 303.) Which is the biggest ship? Notice 
that this is the flagship of Admiral Damfreville, and is spoken of 
as having “twelve and eighty guns.” Is this an English or a 
French way of counting? (Quatre vingt douse.) What does Brown- 
ing mean by the “rank-on-rank ” of “heroes flung pell-mell on the 
Louvre, face and flank” ? 

Queries for Discussion.— Does the interest of the poem end 
with the end of the adventure? Notice that if it did, stanza vii, 
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which describes how the ships entered the harbor safely and how 
Hervé proved his word, would properly end the poem, and all that 
comes after it would be superfluous. Is it? If you think it is 
not, say why, and show what interests you in the following 
stanzas, and how it is all made known. Notice, as a sign that the 
hero of this adventure is more important than the adventure 
itself, graphic and exciting as that is, that the title of the poem is 
‘Hervé Riel,’ and not ‘How Hervé Riel steered the ships into 
harbor.’ Why is that sort of a title the right one for ‘ How they 
Brought the Good News,’ while the other suits this ? 

Hlints:—7. ‘Echetlos?’ For account of the poem see 
Camberwell Browning, Notes p. 311. 

This is a very simple and direct narrative. Two stanzas are 
occupied with a general description of the battle of Marathon. 
In the third stanza one man is singled out for special description. 
What point about him is noted first? In the fourth stanza a 
description of this man’s appearance is given. How is he then 
described as helping the Greeks. What became of him when the 
battle was over and what did the Oracle say about it? The final 
stanza gives a reflection made by the poet, himself, upon the last 
words of the Oracle, l. 27,“ The great deed ne’er grows small,” 
namely, that the great name too often does, as illustrated in the 
case of what distinguished Athenians ? 

Are any unusual words used in this poem? A “share,” 1. 12, 
is the broad blade of the plough that cuts the ground. “ Tunnies,” 
l. 13, are fish belonging to the mackerel family, but somewhat 
different in form and much larger than the ordinary mackerel. 
Those found in the Mediterranean sometimes weigh 1,000 pounds. 
“ Phalanx,” 1.16: Inearly Greek times a body of soldiers formed 
in a square, in close rank and file with their shields joined and 
their pikes crossing each other. For an account of Greek Oracles, 
line 25, see Smith’s ‘ History of Greece.’ 

Queries for Discussion. —Is the attitude of a genuine hero 
rightly making light of honor due him as the doer of a great 
deed? And is it necessarily a mistake, as this poem suggests, for 
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the public to honor the doer of a deed, instead of the deed itself ? 
Why ? Is it right for a country to show its gratitude substantially 
to its heroes; but wrong for the heroes to accept too much? Or 
what is the right principle to follow, and what are the limitations 
that ought to govern a state’s expression of honor to its heroes ? 
Hints: —8. Incident of the French Camp. Does Browning 
himself tell this story, or does he assume that a Frenchman tells 
it? How do you know? What picture do you get of Napoleon 
in the first stanza? What sense is there in giving his thoughts in 
the second stanza? Have they anything to do with the incident ? 
What is the incident ? Notice how it is told—a rider gallops up, 
alights, tells news which it takes the greatest nerve for him to 





stand up long enough to give. How is this made known to you? 
When he has delivered his message what effect does it have upon 
the Emperor which reveals the connection between his thoughts 
and such an incident? The last stanza adds to the effect of the 
story by showing that not even to the Emperor are his plans so 
important as to ignore this young soldier’s sacrifice of his life for 
them. 

Queries for Discussion.—In what does the climax of effect in 
this poem consist? In its portrayal of love of country, the glory of 
France, the character of Napoleon, or the devotion of the youth? 

Hints: —g9. ‘Pheidippides.’ Give first a sketch of the story. 
(See Camberwell Browuing. Notes, Vol. XI., page 301.) 

Do you get any idea from the first stanza as to the scene of 
the poem or who is speaking? All that is evident is that some one 
is paying reverence to his country and his gods, and especially to 
Pan, as a savior and patron. In the eighth line it appears that this 
person is addressing the Archons of Athens, standing alive before 
them, and in the eleventh we learn, by his repeating the order he 
had received from the Archons, who he was, and what he was 
ordered to do. From the way in which he describes his run to 
Athens, his breaking in upon the Spartans, and his feelings at 
the actions of the Spartans, should you say that this professional 
runner had the soul of a patriot? Observe (line 41) how he 
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describes himself as saved from mouldering to ash only by the 
word “Athens” in Sparta’s reply. What further effect does 
Sparta’s perfidy have upon him? He even accuses the gods of his 
land of bad faith. To what will he give his allegiance in prefer- 
ence to them? Is his meeting with Pan the chief event of the 
poem? How does he say the god looked and spoke, and what 
does Pan give him as a pledge that he will help Athens? What 
further qualities of his character come out when Miltiades ques- 
tions him as to the reward he is to receive himself? First his 
modesty in not relating what Pan had said of himself, and then his 
singleness of purpose in being satisfied with a reward that simply 
promised him release from the runner’s toil. Observe the picture 
he draws of what he means to do after the Persians have been 
conquered. What actually happened to him after the battle of 
Marathon, showing that Pan had in mind a different sort of release 
from his toil from that Pheidippides had imagined ? 

Give an account of the Greek gods and goddesses mentioned in 
the poem. (See notes before cited.) For further information, see 
Gayley’s ‘Mythology in English Literature’ or Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Classical Mythology.’ Which was the special tutelary deity of 
Athens? Give an account of the customs and superstitions men- 
tioned. 

Queries for Discusston.—lf you had no other means of judging 
than this poem supplies, what should you say from the character 
of Pheidippides were the main characteristics of a patriot? Does 
it detract from the loyalty of Pheidippides at all that he does not 
take it in that the meed of his services will be death? What is 
the inner appropriateness to the theme of Pan, the rude earth-god 
being the best friend of Athens? Does it mean that to the crude 
primal instinct of attachment to the earth where one was born 
Athens owes her salvation? Is patriotism, because it is an ele- 
mentary sentiment, likely to wane with the progress of civilization ? 
Or is it capable of development, and how, do you think, ought it 
to be developed ?—-So that a Sparta may be concerned in the wel- 
fare of an Athens? 
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2. Topic for Paper, Study or Classwork. 
Deed was Done. 

Hints : —If you look through these poems you may see that 
in all of them, except ‘ Donald,’ some risky act is undertaken that 
contributes to the general good. 

The sportsman in ‘ Donald’ is seized with a sudden desire to 
wreak his pleasure on the stag, at an opportune moment, and no 
other considerations have any force beside that merely selfish 
instinct. A critical instant comes and a risk to run presents itself 
to the mind of ‘ Donald’ as to all the other actors in these poems 
but Donald alone runs the risk and does his deed without some 
kindly or social impulse in view. 

In ‘ Muléykeh’ Hoseyn is seized, at the opportune chance when 
his mare is within his reach, with the disinterested impulse, arising 
from his love and pride in her, which makes him act directly against 
his more selfish caution as her owner. But in this poem, as in 
‘Donald,’ the story told is of an exciting event with an element of 
chance in it. 

It may be said that these are poems of adventure therefore ; but 
are they poems of equal heroism? And if one has more of the 
heroic in it than the other, which do you think it is, and how does 
it come out? In drawing your conclusions compare with the other 
poems and ask how it is with these, also. 

Because all are stories of exciting events with an element of 
chance and lead toa risk willingly undertaken for the sake of some 
end the actor thinks good for others, are they, therefore, all equally 
heroic ? Notice the way the deeds were done and what they were 


Why, and How the 





done for in each case. 

In ‘How They Brought the Good News,’ and ‘Through the 
Metidja,’ the object held in view by the riders is left a little vague. 
Still it is evident that the ride has, in both cases, a patriotic motive ; 
but is the peril equal? What risk does the Arab rider run? And 
ask, in comparison with his, what the risk is for Dirck and Joris 
and Roland’s rider ; and who the real hero is who pays a price for 
the race to bring good news to Aix. In each of the three horse- 
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poems the horses share differently in the result; show how. In 
how many of these poems are human beings alone concerned in 
the deed done, and in which is the human interest the least im- 
portant ? 

In ‘Hervé Riel’ why the deed was done is as definite as the 
how. In ‘Echetlos’ the why is implied. In the ‘Incident of a 
French Camp,’ is the way in which the young hero bears himself 
more important to the reader than what he does? Is it the glory 
of France or devotion to his chief which inspires him ? 

Compare the different heroes in the different poems ; (1) as to 
whether they risk life or not, (2) whether the ends they seek are 
equally valuable, (3) whether they look for reward or not. Do you 
admire Hervé Riel more as Browning represents him, asking but 
for one day’s leave, than as history records him asking for a life- 
long furlough ? (See notes before cited). 

In thinking over the situations presented in the remaining poems 
ask yourself in which the kindly motive —the desire to meet a 
personal risk for a social good is the most mixed with the necessity 
to do harm to some in order to do good to others ? 

In ‘Hervé Riel,’ for example, the salvation of the French 
fleet is an annoyance and chagrin to the English, and in ‘ Pheidip- 
pides’ and ‘Echetlos’ the heroism that helps the Athenians 
spites the Spartans and scatters the Persians, while the service 
done the Emperor and the glory won for France in planting the 
French colors in Ratisbon, however glorious and good from the 
French point of view, is disastrously meant for the German people. 
But in ‘Hervé Riel’ is the benevolence accomplished for the 
French fraught with as much malevolence to the English as the 
heroism of the French youth in the ‘Incident of the French Camp’ 
is tothe German City? It might be said, from an unpartisan point 
of view, that an act of heroism in war is sometimes nobler, because 
more justifiable under some circumstances than others. 

Are all these poems written from a partisan point of view ? — 
that is, is the way of looking at the deed Athenian in ‘ Pheidip- 
pides’ and French in the French poems, or are there any indica- 
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tions that the deed itself is more enthusiastically dwelt upon in 
‘Hervé Riel,’ and the characters of the Youth and the Emperor, 
rather more than the deed alone, in the ‘Incident of the French 
Camp ? 

Queries for Discusston. Does the blind unconsciousness of 
their deeds on the part of Roland and Tray make them less or 
more heroic in your opinion than Hervé, Pheidippides, the French 
boy, or the Greek peasant? Are such acts finer in proportion to 
the unconsciousness of risk, or to the regardlessness of risk? Is 
the human being capable, therefore, ot greater possibilities of hero- 
ism and cowardice because he is aware of the peril and understands 
better what end he seeks to accomplish ? 

Is the service done by a Hervé Riel in rescuing his country’s 
navy from destruction more exalting because it is a deed that 
saves life than that of the French youth who helps his emperor in 
aggressive action against life? Should you say that an act of 
heroism appealing to the universal heart was necessarily more 
impressive than one making a partisan appeal or not ? 

In estimating the value of heroism in thrilling the spirit is why 
the deed is done more important than how it is done? In the 
poet’s art of telling a story effectively, it might depend more on 
the way of telling it and whether the poet meant to lay his 
emphasis on the character of the actors, or on the quality of their 
heroism. 

III. Zopic.—The Artistry of the Poems. 

[We use this word, “artistry,’”’ because it is used by Browning 
in ‘ The Ring and the Book’ to denote the fashioning of the poem 
out of the raw material of fact or thought and is more appropriate 
because more special than the word “art.’’] 

Hints : — Concerning the rhythm of ‘ How They Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix,’ Joaquin Miller tells this inter- 
esting little anecdote. He had been invited by the Archbishop of 
Dublin to meet Browning, Dean Stanley, Houghton, and others. 
“Two of the archbishop’s beautiful daughters had been riding in 
the park with the Earl of Aberdeen. ‘And did you gallop?’ 
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asked Browning of the younger beauty. ‘I galloped, Joyce 
galloped, we galloped all three.’ Then we all laughed at the 
happy and hearty retort, and Browning, beating the time and 
clang of galloping horses’ feet on the table with his fingers, 
repeated the exact measure in Latin from Virgil; and the arch- 
bishop laughingly took it up, in Latin, where he left off. I then 
told Browning I had an order—it was my first—for a poem 
from the Oxford Magazine, and would like to borrow the measure 
and spirit of his ‘Good News’ for a prairie fire on the plains, 
driving buffalo and all other life before it into the river. ‘Why 
not borrow from Virgil as I did? He is as rich as one of your 
gold mines, while I am but a poor scribe.’” The line Browning 
quoted from Virgil was probably the celebrated one descriptive of 


galloping horses: “ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum.” Notice, however, that Browning has adapted this metre 


to suit himself. Instead of making a line of complete dactylic 
feet (one accented and two unaccented syllables) he begins his 
lines always with one or two extra unaccented syllables, and always 
ends the line with an extra accented syllable. By some, this poem 
is scanned as anapaestic (two unaccented and one accented sylla- 
bles) ending with an iamb and sometimes beginning with an iamb 
(an unaccented and an accented syllable). But we think it will be 
found that a delicate perception of sound will dictate the scanning 
of the poem as dactylic, even if we had not Browning’s word for it 
that he borrowed the rhythm of it from Virgil. In reading the 
poem one feels that to a certain extent it imitates the gallop of 
horses. Is this entirely due to the dactylic measure? If this were 
so, then dactyls would always suggest galloping horses. (Com- 
pare the metre of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’) The suggestion is 
probably gained more definitely through the regular recurrence of 
the final accented syllable to every line by means of which the 
sharp and regular rhythm of a gallop is conveyed. The rhyming 
couplets also add to the rhythmic regularity: Is an atmosphere 
of haste given to the poem by the direct way in which the story is 
told. 
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Where are there any examples of poetic ornament and what 
are they? (See lines 4, 5, 15, 19, 24, 39, 40, 41,47.) Are there 
any allusions in the poem which do not naturally grow out of the 
subject like the references to the places they passed on their ride ? 

‘Through the Metidja’ also suggests the swift pace of a horse, 
but the effect is gained in a very different way. The first thing 
you will notice about this poem is that it has but one rhyme sound 
all through, and that only one word, “ride,” is repeated; further, 
beside the end rhymes, there are a number of internal rhymes. 
Contrast the rhythm of this poem with that of the preceding poem 
and notice that it is anapaestic with two feet in each line for the 
greater part of the poem, but that some of the lines are longer, 
having three feet, one an anapaestic, and two iambic. Point out 
these longer lines. Miss Ethel Davis writing in Poet-/ore (August- 
September, 1893, Vol. V, p. 436) says of this poem: “On the 
first reading of ‘Through the Metidja,’ the twinship of form and 
matter is perhaps the most strongly marked. One hears in the 
opening verse no word to picture the horse that carries the 
speaker, but at once he becomes the central figure of the poem. 
His beating hoofs exhilarate, and the fresh, clear air animates, in 
spite of lines which in themselves would surround the rider with 
dust and heat. The man himself would be forgotten but for the 
added length of the sixth line. In that the motion of the steed is 
gone, and one is brought back to the fact that the thought domi- 
nates the gallop.” 

Is the undoubted prominence of the horse in this poem due to 
the constant recurrence in the rhymes of the “i” sound, reminding 
one of the fact of the riding as well as to the constant refrain “as 
I ride?” Should you say that the rhythm suggested galloping or 
a more steady swing? Upon this Mr. Bulkeley says (London 
Browning Society Papers) “ What a journey the Arab gets through 
with in the course of the day with his long easy strides.” As 
well as the stress on the accented syllables of the verse, they also 
have quantity, the “i’’ sound being a very long sound. Compare 
this with the preceding poem as to poetical ornaments. 
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‘Muléykeh.’ The line in this poem has six accents, the 
majority of the feet being iambic, but there is a good deal of irregu- 
larity. For example in the very first line there are two anapaestic 
feet : 

If a stranger passed the tent of Hoseyn, he cried “A churl’s.” 


Again, line 3 begins with a trochaic foot and the last foot is ana- 
5 ) 5 
paestic : 

“‘ Nay would a friend exclaim, he needs nor pity nor scorn.” 


Point out all such irregularities. Are there any perfectly regu- 
lar lines? The variety given to the stanza by the irregularities is 
added to by the rhyme scheme which does not obtrude itself as in 
the previous poems. Notice that the first and fourth, second and 
third, third and sixth lines rhyme. Is there much ornamentation 
of the verse in this poem? Is there any other line or phrase in 
the poem as beautiful as line 72? Of this line Mr. Bulkeley writes 
“ How admirably not only the swiftness of Muléykeh as she dashes 
past us to the goal, but, what we chiefly see, the hairy amplitude 
of the long tail and the rush of the hoofs, are brought before us.” 

‘Donald’ presents still another variety of rhythm and rhyming. 
In the first stanza, each line has three accents, and anapaestic and 
iambic feet mixed. Notice also that every line ends with an extra 
short syllable (called a weak or feminine ending), and that the 
rhymes are in the second and fourth lines. Compare the remain- 
ing stanzas with this first one, and notice all the variations from it 
that may occur. When the story reaches its climax notice that 
the speaker uses the present tense instead of the past which he has 
been using, and that Donald's own words are given directly. 
There is also considerable variation of the rhythm. See, for 
examples, lines 189 to 196. 

Is poetic imagery any more characteristic of this poem than of 
the preceding ? 

“Tray.” The principal irregularities of rhythm in this poem 
are in the first stanza where the fifth line is broken off after three 
feet so that it does not rhyme with the first and second lines as in 
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all the other stanzas, and the double rhymes ending in weak sylla- 
bles, in lines 6, 9, 10 and 28, 29. Point out what the normal form 
of the verse is and any other variations you may discover in it. 

‘Hervé Riel.’ This poem is very fine as to rhythm, rhyme and 
stanza-form. The majority of the lines have four stresses, but a 
good many have only two, and several have three. The feet vary 
from one to three unaccented syllables followed by an accented 
syllable. In line 75 there is even a foot with five unaccented sylla- 
bles, thus: 

we Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide seas profound.” 

Many of the short lines might be scanned as if they had three feet, 
thus : 

“Then was called a council straight ” 
but the ear tells one that such a line is more in harmony with the 
rest of the verse if scanned— 

“ Then was called a council straight.” 
The effect of all these short syllables is to reflect the excitement 
of the situation and the necessity for quick and decisive action. 

Notice that the stanzas vary in length just as paragraphs in 
prose might, each stanza taking up afresh phase of the story. 
Compare the rhyming of the different stanzas with each other and 
notice also the examples of alliteration. Compare with the other 
poems in this respect. 

‘Echetlos ’ is comparatively simple in its form, stanzas of three 
lines all of which rhyme with each other. The lines have six feet, 
mostly iambic, but notice the variations. 

‘Incident of the French Camp.’ Notice how simple the rhyme 
and rhythm is in this compared with ‘Hervé Riel,’ for example. 
The lines regularly alternate between four accents and three 
accents, and the rhymes also alternate. 

‘Pheidippides.’ The peculiarity of this poem is that although 
the rhythm is iambic most of the lines begin with an accented syl- 
lable, sometimes followed by two unaccented, sometimes by one 
unaccented syllable. 
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The rhymes are also distributed in a very curious way. The 
first line rhymes with the seventh, the second with the eighth, the 
third with the sixth and the fourth with the fifth. Writing on 
‘Browning’s Poetic Form’ in Poet-lore (Vol. II., p. 234, June, 
1890), Dr. D. G. Brinton says: “Not unfrequently, Browning 
employs rhyme in such a manner that one must regard it merely 
as a means of heightening his secondary rhythm. The rhyming 
words are so far apart that we are aware only of a faint but melo- 
dious echo. The always artificial and somewhat mechanical effect 
of rhyme is thus avoided, while its rhythmic essence is retained. 
I illustrate this by a verse from ‘Pheidippides;’ a masterpiece of 
artistic skill.” 

Does the language in this poem appear to you to be richer and 
fuller than in any of the preceding poems? Is this due to the 
nature and setting of the subiect, or to the use of poetical imagery ? 

Query for Discussion.—From the study of these poems, should 
you think Browning was lacking in poetic form as some people 
have said, or should you think rather that he showed consummate 
skill in adapting his form to the needs of his thought ? 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


+ >-6<~+ 


SOCIALISM IN LITERATURE. 


A GERMINAL passage nestled among the so-called “ dark say- 
ings’ of Browning’s ‘ Sordello’ might have been the seed animat- 
ing both Miss Scudder’s ‘Social Ideals in English Letters,’ and 
Dr. Francke’s ‘Social Forces in German Literature.’ 

Probably neither of these writers owes to this embryo in Brown- 
ing’s teeming tract of fallow soil any conscious impulse toward the 
social theory upon which these books have grown. Yet the kin- 
ship between the three writers is suggestive, pointing as it does to 
the different conclusions to be drawn from similar and characteristi- 
cally modern ways of looking at historic social progress, 
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The passage in Browning referred to (‘ Sordello,’ i. 205-238) is 
a figurative description of the time’s aspect when the crucial 
struggle between Pope and Emperor darkened the dawn of the 
thirteenth century, and, amid the confusion, European civiliza- 
tion was started upon the phase of its career still unfulfilled. The 
poet gives his view of the service rendered to social growth by 
the contrary forces of empire and church, born out of the chaos of 
the Dark Ages, by means of an image of the geologic growth 
wrought by two contrary influences; one, disruptive, the other, 
unifying. The loose organism of medizval Europe was knit into 
the coherence requisite for further progress and for a more demo- 
cratic period of popular life, by the alternate disruption and unifi- 
cation wrought by these two great forces of empire and church; 
just as the earth’s oozy surface became solider and capable of main- 
taining a more highly organized life through the interaction of con- 
trary agencies, the one being a unifying vegetation, interknitting 
and clothing the unstable surface; the other, an up-jutting of 
rocks, disintegrating and hurting, but, also, ultimately, helping the 
creeping growth to a stronger vitality and substance, because of its 
letting sunlight through and stirring the lazy scum about the roots. 
This poetic illustration of the political situation the poet himself 
sums up, succinctly enough, as a figurative presentation of the 
process of social growth through the conflict of “two Principles 
that live each fitly by its representative.” In his mind such dis- 
integrating individualism, on the one side, as that of the emperor and 
the leaders who forcibly and often brutally impressed their will upon 
the world; and of such unifying paternalism, on the other side, as 
that of the Popes who acted ostensibly, and more or less equably, 
on behalf of the general body of the people, in bulwarking public 
interests from aggression,—such powers as these were representa- 
tive of two principles alike factors in the organization of a more 
democratic society. 

With the philosophy of social development implied in this 
figure, the vision of “ Time’s completed plan,” and of the succes- 
sive steps in it brought about by the interaction of individual and 
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collective power, the vision, sketched in ‘ Sordello’ iv. 81-234, is in 
perfect agreement; and whoever succeeds in hearing Sordello’s 
story told to its climax may recognize that the passage referred to 
in the first book conveys no merely incidental fancy, but is a vital 
clew to the social philosophy exemplified throughout the poem, in 
the person and in the final decision of its hero, Sordello himself. 

Now, Dr. Francke’s valuable history of German literature is 
based upon a similar theory of “a continual struggle between indi- 
vidualistic and collectivistic tendencies, between man and society,” 
a struggle, as Dr. Francke himself expresses it, “which may be 
said to be the prime motive-power of all human progress.” His 
scholarly and comprehensive volume reveals for the first time, 
despite the many works extant upon German literature, the whole 
coherent body of the subject in its fructifying relationship with 
German social life. The result is an illustrious example of a com- 
plex theme,—the literature and life of the most unwieldly and un- 
centralized of nations (until recently),—reduced to perspicuous order 
and made rich in interest and significance, through bringing to bear 
upon it the light of its own law of progress. In this way, is traced 
from epoch to epoch, in the literature that betrays its influence, the 
alternate swing of individualistic and collectivistic tendencies at 
work in freeing, pruning, or fettering literary expression. Such 
an outburst of popular life as fostered the independent thinking of 
Erasmus, Hutten, and Luther, makes the Reformation possible, for 
example, only to meet the new antagonism of Christian absolutism ; 
or, as in the present century, the unification of the fatherland on 
an institutional basis, inevitably finds its next phase in the subtle 
social desire, pervading the work of a Hauptmann or Sudermann, to 
put that unification on a democratic basis. 

Miss Scudder’s fascinating summary of the main stages in the 
expression of social ideals in English Letters is undertaken in the 
light of a similar antithesis between the instinctive play in Life and 
Literature of individual aims and potencies, and the conscious 
devotion of personal gifts to the general service of humanity. 

In accord then, these writers are with Browning in the state- 
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ment of the basic social elements with which they deal historically. 
Follow them a step farther, and some suggestive divergences 
appear. 

Dr. Francke’s work is expository mainly, rather than construc- 
tive. It applies the theory on which it is based to the production 
of distinctive historical epochs of German literature, and it is not its 
ultimate purpose to offer a social solution of the contrary tenden- 
cies which it shows at work in men’s minds. 

Miss Scudder’s book, however, is not only expository. It is 
intentionally made to offer a reconciliation of the social conflict 
involved. 

In so far as it attempts observation merely, Dr. Francke’s book 
is, in its design as well as in its method, the outcome of an elder 
school of thought. It is closely allied to the French school of 
scientific literary criticism exemplified by Taine and Brunetiére, 
since it directs its investigation mainly to the social environment, 
to the conditions and causes predetermining literary expression. 
In a word, it deals, as its title intimates, with the social forces behind 
literature and therein finding expression; while, Miss Scudder’s 
book in dealing with still subtler forces— with the ideals within 
literature that forecast, persuade, and shape social tendencies—is 
even more notable in aim, although not so large and solid a piece of 
historical work. It follows, accordingly, an even more distinctively 
modern and original method. Its inquiry is turned upon the 
spiritual effects, and the predetermining trend traceable in liter- 
ature rather than upon the external causes and conditions. It seeks 
to take account of representative literary phenomena for the sake 
of the light they radiate upon social prospects, rather than to 
investigate social conditions for the sake of tracing their reflection 
upon human expression. This is neither the French, the German, 
nor the British method of critical literary work. It is the most 
modern and original form of literary criticism, perhaps peculiarly 
American. 

Because of this philosophically constructive quality in Miss 
Scudder’s book, the divergence of its outcome, from Browning’s 
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manner of thinking, which, in its implicit, symbolical way, is also 
philosophically constructive, seems the more marked. For Miss 
Scudder traces throughout her brilliant little book, —from the 
early standard-bearers of the ideal of brotherhood, Langland and 
More, to a modern choir of voices, George Eliot’s, Carlyle’s, Rus- 
kin’s, Arnold’s,— an increasing sense of impending social re-adjust- 
ment tending to the birth in the human heart of a regenerating 
social consciousness, but, she traces the flow of this large, slow 
movement towards democracy, in order to blend it with a move- 
ment towards authority. And that authority she desires to iden- 
tify with the compassionate power of the Christian Church to guide 
and save Society through the subordination of merely personal 
and earthly desires to humanitarian and ideal ends. She acknowl- 
edges that “Christianity cannot claim to have inaugurated the 
modern movement for social salvation.” For a long time, she 
admits, it “retarded that movement.” It “has taken well nigh a 
century to awaken to the real situation.” Yet she would have the 
spiritual passion, the social impetus, and the social opportunity now 
organizing in human life, despite the church, inure to the advantage 
of the Church; so that Christianity may take “her place at last,” 
and uniting in herself the long conflicting currents of democracy 
and authority, secure freedom for more perfect collective expres- 
sion “of the love of God and man than has ever yet been seen 
upon the earth.” 

This is the old story of an antiquated dream. What of that, 
if it is the best ideal man has a right to form? But is it? 

Miss Scudder’s three hundred pages are alone rich enough with 
allusions to English history to discredit so absolute a solution of 
all social problems. The very shape these historic facts force her 
argument to take suggests the superior validity of the younger 
force to guide ideals, since the older force admittedly now owes to 
the younger the rejuvenation claimed. 

Dr. Francke’s five hundred and fifty pages are inclusive of 
enough additional history pertaining to the one country really suc- 
cessful in reforming Christianity at a critical time and giving it an 
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authority that became constraint, to lead to the conclusion that no 
authority can be spiritual enough, disinterested enough, to remain 
untainted by its assumption of self-sufficiency. 

It should not be omitted that Dr. Francke, too (p. 556), 
although laying no peculiar stress upon it, admits incidentally, in a 
passage upon modern Germany most interestingly put, a conclu- 
sion closely in agreement with Miss Scudder’s authoritarian 
socialism. 

“What an extraordinary sight it is, this modern Germany ! 
On the one hand, Bismarck,— whether in office or out; on 
other, Bebel. On the one hand, the ruling minority, wonderfully 
organized, full of intellectual and moral vigor, . . . but 
hemmed in by prejudice and devoid of large sympathies ; on the 
the other the millions of the majority . . . influential ‘ 
but socially held down, restless, rebellious, inspired with the vague 
ideal of a broader and fuller humanity . . . Onthe one hand 
an almost religious belief in the sacredness of hereditary sov- 
ereignty : on the other, an equally fervent zeal for the emancipation 
of the individual. And what is most remarkable of all, both con- 
servatives and radicals, both monarchists and social-democrats, 
inevitably drifting toward the same final goal of a new corporate 
consciousness, which shall embrace both authority and freedom.” 


In contrast with the reconciliation suggested by authoritarian 
socialism, Browning’s reconciliation of the social dilemma consists 
in his refusal to exalt authority, although never ignoring it. Con- 
ceiving of the two great opposing forces, individualistic, collectivis- 
tic,—called in modern times, anarchy and socialism,—as supple- 
mentary human tendencies, re-born, reflowering, and decaying, to 
be repeatedly re-embodied in subtler shapes, he does not seem to hold 
either one of them as in itself supreme, but of worth relatively, 
because through their joint agency the ever-growing spirit of man 
is set free. It were set free only to be clogged inevitably if ‘either 
agency were retained in service beyond the term of its usefulness. 

In more than one poem, Browning caustically lays bare the 
pretense of any sort of leadership that assumes finality. Leadership 
or authority, being of no consequence in itself, may justly arrogate 
to itself no permanent social value or distinction. 
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In point of fact, moreover, in what condition of society within 
the experience of mankind has the influence that is to leaven the 
future ever been generally recognized at the very time it was 
beginning to be essentially potential? It is the waning influence 
that claims the upper hand. As Mrs. Browning has put it, “the 
curious thing in this world is not the stupidity, but the upperhand- 
ism of the stupidity. The geese are in the Capitol and the Romans 
in the farmyard and it seems quite natural that it should be so, 
both to geese and Romans.” 

When the desire to help the people comes upon Sordello, his 
first hope is a dream of the socialization of Italy under the Church. 
A dream like Dante’s of the unification of the world under the 
Empire is his second hope. Observing deeply enough to distrust 
the dominance either of church or empire, he then seeks some 
social intermediary closer to the interests of the people; and a 
dream, like unto that of Crescentius, allures him, of a republican 
form of government. Finally circumstances conspire to make his 
choice between authority and democracy a decision that may be 
practically effective. He himself may save his country if he 
knows how to reconcile these two opposite principles. But then 
the hope became to him a personal temptation. In putting it 
beyond him, he failed to grasp the one reconciliation possible — 
namely, an acceptance of neither principle as an absolute aim, but 
a use of that one immediately fit as a temporary instrumentality 
towards the freeing and enlarging of men’s minds and opportunities. 

This conclusion of Browning’s seems to be built not only upon 
history and the trend of human evolution, but, also, upon the logical 
necessity to cover all the phenomena and to meet both the social- 
istic position, which is Miss Scudder’s, and the individualistic or 
anarchistic, which is the direct opposite. So, through including 
both, Browning’s conclusion seems to transcend either as a basis 
for a modern social philosophy. 

The immediate policy is none the less pressing although the 
agencies to be used have lost their self-sufficient glamour. “The 
readiness is all,” as Hamlet says, The social service accomplished, 
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the factors fall away perpetually to liberate spiritual energy. The 
increment of value never accrues rightfully to any static institu- 
tion but to the social impetus and to the developing individual soul. 
Yet our modern constructive writer turns back to the Church 
as the one adequate social intermediary to meet the present crisis ; 
and in drawing her conclusion from representative English writers, 
she leaves out Browning, the one constructive social philosopher who 
would most appositely gainsay the sufficiency of that conclusion. 
It is a pleasure to quarrel a little with so delightful and timely 
a volume. One may demur from treading the narrowing thorough- 
fare to which it leads, with full appreciation of its carrying force, of 
its luminous syntheses, of the shining clarity and poetic grace of 
its diction. Earnestness and brilliancy make an eloquent appeal ; 
and no more creative book of literary criticism has as yet appeared. 
P. 
(Social Forces in German Literature. A Study in the History of Civil- 
ization. By Kuno Francke. Second edition. New York: Henry Holt 


& Co. 1897. $3.00.—Social Ideals in English Letters. By Vida D. 
Scudder. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1898. $1.75.) 


° 


WORDSWORTH AND THE COLERIDGES, LOWELL, 
AND TOLSTOY. 


As the old century “lies a-dying” recollections of the men who 
have made it illustrious, especially those of the first half of the 
century are peculiarly welcome. It will hardly be given to 
another generation to behold a man who once saw Wordsworth 
plain and in reading of Mr. Yarnall’s visit to Wordsworth in 1849 
we enter into full sympathy with the mood that inspired Brown- 
ing’s famous lines : 

‘‘ Ah, did you once see Shelley plain ? 
And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new!” 
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Mr. Yarnall is a sort of American Crabb Robinson — one of 
those fortunate souls who has been privileged to know many inter- 
esting people and with a faculty for talking about them in an 
entertaining way. Part of his success is due to the fact that he 
does not bother the reader too much with his impressions and 
criticisms, but puts his friends quite vividly before one with clear- 
cut descriptions of their appearance and manner, and faithful re- 
ports of anything in their conversation worth preserving. There 
is an indescribable touch of pathos and noble simplicity in the 
glimpse he gives of the great poet reading from an American book 
of selections which Mr. Yarnall had in his pocket, and which had 
been prepared with an introduction by Prof. Henry Reed, an 
American admirer of the poet. He writes: “Most impressive 
was it to hear from the lips of the venerable man such words as 
these: ‘His has been a life devoted to the cultivation of the poet’s 
art for its best and most lasting uses, a self-dedication as complete 
as the world has ever witnessed.’ A further remark that he had 
‘outlived many of his contemporaries among the poets,’ he read 
with affecting simplicity, his manner being that of one who looked 
backward to the past with tranquility, and forward with sure hope. 
It was clear that he felt that his life was drawing rapidly to a close. 
He made but little comment on Prof. Reed’s notice of him. Occa- 
sionally he would say, as he came to a particular fact, ‘That’s 
quite correct,’ or after reading a quotation from his own works, he 
would add ‘ That’s from my writings.’ These quotations he read 
in a way that much impressed me; it seemed almost as if he was 
awed by the greatness of his own power, the gifts with which he 
had been endowed. It was a solemn time to me, this part of my 
interview ; and I felt it to be indeed a crowning happiness to 
stand, as I did, by his side on that bright summer day and listen 
to his voice.” 

Not less interesting are the glimpses of Mrs. Wordsworth and 
other charming people of that bright literary circle. Sara Coleridge 
and her brothers make the link to their father, and Southey, the 
one poet so totally neglectful of his duty to his children, the other 
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so kind and generous in assuming the father’s charge. Coleridge, 
if he did not possess a very large share of virtue himself was cer- 
tainly the cause that virtue was in other men, and one loves to 


dwell upon the kindnesses that were done both to himself and to 
his family. There is a flavor of unselfishness and kindliness hover- 
ing about all these gentle literary folk as seen by Mr. Yarnall. 
Hartley Coleridge is adored and watched over by them all and 
taken care of, his one failing of intemperance overlooked and 
palliated. “It is far better for him to remain where he is,” said 
Wordsworth when a visit to the South of England was spoken of, 
“where everybody knows him, and everybody loves and takes care 
of him.”’ 

Another interesting picture is that of Lord Coleridge, Chief 
Justice of England, and his father. Kingsley and Keble and William 
Edward Foster are others about whom cluster entertaining glimpses 
of contemporary religious and political movements. An occasional 
literary opinion let fall from these early lights of the century 
sounds queerly to the ears now, and shows how hard it is for even 
genius to recognize new developments in genius. Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge, for example, is quoted as saying of Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry that with all its beauty it was often imperfect, showed want 
of finishyand Mr. Browning’s though very powerful, was rugged and 
rough ; neither were likely to live because of their defects. Charles 
Kingsley, too, “admitted Emerson’s high merit, but thought him 
too fragmentary a writer and thinker to have enduring fame.” 

Whatever the future may decide, these three writers seem to 
us now among the most enduring of the century. 

Equally entertaining is the ‘Backward Glance’ at Lowell and 
his friends given by Edward Everett Hale. Much of the charm of 
this book lies in the author’s easy, conversational style, which carries 
one along even when it becomes a little rambling and returns 
upon its course as it does at times. Furthermore Dr. Hale was in 
and of the literary life he pictures so graphically and is able to re- 
construct for us a continuous view of the same period that Mr, 
Yarnall gives us flashlights upon in England. 
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Not the least interesting features of these reminiscences are 


the accounts one gets by the way of the development in college 
education, the Harvard of Lowell’s youth being a very different 
place from the Harvard of today — also the progress of the maga- 


zine as a factor in literary life, as well as the spread of the 
publishing fever, and the growth of lecturing. 

In the chapter on Mr. Lowell in Spain some important light is 
thrown upon the relations of Spain and America which it is well 
to know in view of our recent war. 

Lowell, himself, stands out in these recollections as a man 
whose brain and heart were always on the right side. Dr. Hale 
scatters forever the imputations that he became Anglicized while 
minister to England. “He has no title which is more sure than 
that of friend of New England,” writes Mr. Hale. Continuing, 
« Now, Lowell never said to himself, ‘Go to, I will address myself 
to the people of Great Britain,’ or ‘The people of Great Britain is 
one thing, and the clubs of London another.’ But because he 
was the man he was, he was always glad to meet the people and 
the men of the people, and let them really know what America is. 
It is not the America of interviewers, of excursionists, of zouveaux 
siches millionaires, or of namby-pamby philanthropists attendant 
on international conventions. These are the individuals whom the 
people of England are most apt to see. But the people of 
America at home, have wider interests than theirs, and affairs 
more important than they have. Lowell felt this in every fibre of 
his life, and if the Workingmen’s College in London, or some 
public meeting at Birmingham, or a Coleridge monument gave him 
a chance to give to the people of England his notion of what the 
people of America are, and have in hand, why, he was most glad 
to do so.” 

Among the lighter touches in this delightful book is a letter 
of Lowell’s to Dr. Hill which shows his pre-eminent faculty for 
presenting dull, mundane affairs in garments of wit and humor 
that immediately takes them into the realm of genius. 

“My dear Dr. Hill.—I have been meaning to speak to you 
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for some time about something which I believe you are interested 
in as well as myself, and, not having spoken, I make occasion to 
write this note. Something ought to be done about the trees in 
the college yard. That is my thesis, and my corollary is that you 
are the man to do it. They remind me always of a young author’s 
first volume of poems. There are too many of ’em, and too many 
of one kind. If they were not planted in such formal rows, they 
would typify very well John Bull’s notion of ‘our democracy,’ 
where every tree is its neighbor’s enemy, and all turn out scrubs 
in the end, because none can develop fairly. Then there is scarce 
anything but American elms. I have nothing to say against the 
tree in itself. I have some myself whose trunks I look on as the 
most precious baggage I am responsible for in the journey of life ; 
but planted as they are in the yard there’s no chance for one in 
ten. If our buildings so nobly dispute architectural preéminence 
with cotton mills, perhaps it is all right that the trees should become 
spindles ; but I think Hesiod (who knew something of country 
matters) was clearly right in his half being better than the whole, 
and nowhere more so than in the matter of trees. There are two 
English beeches in the yard which would become noble trees if the 
elms would let em alone. As it is, they are in danger of starving. 
Now, as you are our Kubernetes, I want you to take the elm in 
hand. We want more variety, more grouping. We want to learn 
that one fine tree is worth more than any mob of second-rate ones. 
We want to take a leaf out of Chaucer’s book, and understand that 
in a stately grove every tree must ‘stand well from his fellow 
apart.’ A doom hangs over us in the matter of architecture, but 
if we will only let a tree alone, it will build itself with a nobleness 
of proportion and grace of detail that Giotto himself might have 
envied. Nor should the pruning, as now, be trusted to men who 
get all they cut off, and whose whole notion of pruning, accordingly 
is ‘ax and it shall be given unto you.’ Do, pray, take this matter 
into your own hands—for you know how to love a tree—and give 
us a modern instance of a wise saw. Be remembered among your 
other good things as the president that planted the groups of ever- 
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greens for the wind to dream of the sea in all summer, and for the 
snowflakes to roost on all winter, and believe me (at the end of my 
sheet, though not of my sermon) always cordially yours, 

J. R. Lowe ti, 
Elmwood, December 8, 1863.” 


Keen interest must always be felt in regard to a genius who 
speaks especially to the living generation, and there is no living 
man perhaps whose manner of life and work would have more 
attraction at present than that of Tolstoy’s. Whena John calls 
upon sinners to repent, the unreasonable sinners are very apt to 
expect John to be without sin himself, and they like to pry and dis- 
cover whether his ideals have taken such hold of him that he is 
able to put them into practice in his own life. As portrayed by 
P. A. Sergycenko, Tolstoy certainly has made a brave struggle to 
live up to his ideals, and shows his democratic and Christian prin- 
ciples, not only by working himself in the fields, but by keeping 
his doors open to any human being who chooses to call upon him, 
and there are hundreds who do, from his American lady-admirers 
to his nearest peasant-neighbor. With all of these he is able to 
enter into sympathetic conversation, though he is not always able 
to respond to the demands made upon him for money. His liter- 
ary opinions, however, sometimes show decided bias, as also his art 
opinions, growing probably out of his theories of art, which we shall 
have occasion to speak of again in reviewing his “ What is Art” 
in our next number. Cc. 


(Wordsworth and the Coleridges with Other Memories Literary and 
Political. By Ellis Yarnall. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1899. $3.00.—James Russell Lowell and His Friends. By Edward 
Everett Hale, with portraits, facsimiles and other illustrations. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1899. $3.00.—How Count 
L. N. Tolstoy Lives and Works. By P. A. Sergycenko. ‘Translated from 
the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York and Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1899.) 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. 


Tue predilections and the prejudices of M. Réné Doumic come 
out transparently in his recently translated volume on ‘ Contempo- 
rary French Novelists,’ yet without actually interfering either with 
the critical or the entertaining traits of the book. 

It is easy to see, for example, that Zola is his cherished aver- 
sion and Daudet his relished enthusiasm ; still, what he has to say 
of each casts a flood of light, and the fact that he manages to throw 
discredit upon the one for qualities he praises in the other induces 
in the reader a condition of intellectual tickledness over his critical 
dexterity. The general glance M. Doumic enables us to project 
over the whole field of work produced by Zola and Daudet irra- 
diates and unifies the yield of each and puts us in train to form a 
clearer estimate of their aims and subject matter than would be 
otherwise possible without long special study. At the same time, 
can we help being amused, as at a juggler’s tricks, if one takes 
note of such parallel evidences as these of the squint askance at 
black sheep Zola and the beam placid upon pet lamb Daudet : 


““M. Zola assumes that 
harmony exists between the aspects 
of nature and human feeling. Ac- 


“ Reminiscences of this all-invad- 
ing South. he has put 
everywhere. No writer has made a 


more complete, successful and final 
study of Southern life. . . . He 
has given us the poetry of a poor 
and meagre nature ; above all he has 
brought out the soul of that nature. 
‘L’Arlésienne’ is a masterpiece in 
this respect. The farm, the shep- 
herd, the sheep-fold amid the reeds, 

the farandole unwinding its 
mazes to the sound of the rustic fife 
—all this forms a perfect setting for 
the idyl of the region. But the 
tragedy that breaks forth in this 
idyllic setting has a still stronger 
aroma of the soil. We see the 


cording as his characters suffer or 
rejoice, obliging nature furnishes 
them with a stage-setting appropri- 
ate to the situation. Are they in all 
the innocence and freshness of a 
budding love? They have spread 
out before them a landscape bathed 
in the soft mists of morning. Are 
they burning with passion? They 
have before their eyes the blaze of a 
fiery sunset. Is it sadness that is 
to be framed? Nature supplies the 
mists and vapors. These 
are manifest signs of the interven- 
tion of the author.” 
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young lad, Frédéri, bewitched as it 
were by the mere sight of this Arle- 
sian girl and this spell will 
be his death ; and the action sweeps 
along in a furious current—violent, 
inevitable. Thus at certain hours 
there passes over that peaceful land- 
scape the blast of the mis- 
tral destroying everything in its path, 
between two radiant smiles of the 
Southern sky.” 


“He has also a taste for in- 
genious fashions of speech, for pre- 
senting his idea under a figurative 
and picturesque form. In the first 
pages of ‘Sappho’ occurs a scene 
where Jean Gaussin carries his mis- 
tress in his arms,—toiling up one long 
flight after another, growing more 
breathless and distressed with every 
flight,—which resumes in advance 
the whole story.” 


“M. Daudet has the privilege 
in common with all poets that in- 
animate things have a distinct physi- 
ognomy for him—that they live, 
speak, and act.” 


“ Incapable of seeing reality ex- 
cept as it is conceived within his own 
brain, he attempts to turn this con- 
ception into a fine bit of symbolism 
full of the deepest meanings. ‘Le 
Ventre de Paris’ symbolizes the 
hostility between the well-fed and 
the famished, the fat and the lean. 
‘Nana ’ symbolizes the vengeance of 
the lowest classes on society. In 
‘Germinal’ it is the symbolical in- 
tention that gives its enigmatical title 
to the book. ‘ Men were springing 
up, a black, avenging army, which 
ripened slowly in the furrows, grow- 
ing for the harvests of a coming age 
when their germination would rend 
the earth asunder.’ In fact the 
entire work in its ensemble is a vast 
symbol.” 


“Not only does the environ- 
ment influence the individual but 
inanimate things become animate, 
and while the man seems to be 
living, it is actually the things that 
are alive. In ‘ L’Assomoir’ 
the responsible agent, the active in- 
defatigable brutalizer of the whole 
populace is the still, the alembic of 
Pére Colombe. In ‘ Ger- 
minal’ the personage of the first im- 
portance is the shaft of the mine, 
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“The farther we go in the study 
of M. Daudet’s works the more we 
realize our love for them. : 
They are the work of an artist 

who understands also that 
art cannot be an end in itself and 
has value only through what it ex- 


Le Voreux, who swallows men. . 

In ‘ Au Bonheur des Dames’ another 
living and malignant creature is the 
great shop which destroys the 
smaller traders and draws to itself 
the vitality of the whole quarter. 
Such is the final expression of this 
materialistic art which transfers life 
from men to things.” 


“M. Zola is not a poet. 
But he has a natural gift for inflating 
and magnifying everything. . : 
A writer of vivid sensations, with a 
fumy brain, he has sought to be ex- 
clusively a painter of reality; and 
he has painted it in fact as he has 


presses of an observer 
‘ who has reproduced the 
most characteristic social phases of 
his time.” 


seen it; that is, in a sort of per- 
petual nightmare.” 


These like observations made so pungently diverse by the animus 
of a clever critic, do the reader a service indeed, if they insinuate 
the basis upon which Daudet and Zola alike rest as novelists, 
sprung from the same period, and trying to accomplish much the 
same thing for their day and generation, albeit they proceed each 
after his own manner, saturating his conception in the color of his 
temperament — the one imparting to his work a tone of warmth, 
external grace, and lightness, the other, a stress of sternness, 
moral heat, and a preconceived intensity of design — but destined 
it may be, to due appreciation, each after his own order, whenever 
they may be regarded with M. Doumic’s keenness and without his 
partisanship. 

These two chapters, from which we have quoted, strike us as 
being the heart of the book. From among those remaining, — 
from the opening chapters on the modern novelists of the elder 
schools, the elegant and flexible Feuillet, and the gens de lettres of 
set purpose, the Goncourt brothers ; from the discussions exhibit- 
ing Bourget’s psychological curiosity, and Maupassant’s old-time 
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Gallic verve; and from the incisive little characterizations of a 
group of the younger writers, Rod, Rosny, Huysmans, and Bazin, 
the chapter on Pierre Loti should be singled out as the pattern re- 
sult of M. Doumic’s practised and polished method. What is said 
therein of Loti calls up his love for elaborating exotic effects in 
scene-setting, his Asiatic brutalities and slavish fidelities in physical 
passion, the crudities of his women-creatures, the muscularity of 
his males, — the savage primitiveness, in a word, which appeals to 
the many moderns who are as yet but superficially modern and 
whose hearts are sentimentally ravening after rude sensations half 
outgrown by the spirit of the time. All this suggests that Loti 
may be summed up as the French Kipling, his vivid artistry and 
childish eyesight commending him to a popularity largely due to 
his coming in the nick of time; for it is piquant, now, as Loti says, 
“to cast aside all that thirty centuries have brought to humanity 
and return to the simple sentiments of primeval man” by dint of 
employing “all the skill and research of the highly civilized man to 
make these sentiments intelligible.” 

Kipling’s originality may perhaps be accounted for, also, in 
much the same way that M. Doumic accounts for Loti’s, of whom 
he writes trenchantly, despite warm praise of him as a stylist, that 
he “owes much to the picturesque writers who little by little have 
made our language pliant and enabled it to sound so many new 
notes. He owes much to the realists, who have taught him a con- 
cern for expressive detail; and perhaps his books would not have 
held so many common sailors and humble folk, if other writers had 
not brought workingmen and humble folk into their books.” 

Altogether this book of essays is directly and indirectly a sug- 
gestive contribution to the debatable literature in process of being 
evolved at the present day; and the various portraits with which 
this well-made volume is embellished lend their aid in placing 
before the eye the makers of that literature. PF. 


(Contemporary French Novelists. By René Doumic. Authorized 
translation by Mary D. Frost. New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1899. $2.00.) 
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LITERARY STUDIES. 


Tue Three Studies in Literature that Professor Gates has 
collected together under one cover, are essays respectively on 
Jeffrey, Newman, and Matthew Arnold; they are the outcome of 
lectures given before the English classes of Harvard. The fame 
of Jeffrey, the dictator of English letters in the first quarter of 
this century has died away to a mere echo. “Who now reads 
Jeffrey ?” asks Professor Gates in the very first words of his book. 
And he proposes to himself the task of showing on what founda- 
tions rested a reputation that is all but blown over now. Nothing 
is more curious or instructive in the range of literary study than 
the rise and fall of certain names. The idols of one generation, or 
the objects of its scorn are a sure indication of its temper. Men 
come to the front, not necessarily because what they produce is of 
surpassing worth, but because they are quick to feel the needs of 
their time, and to respond to them, as a skilful physician, with his 
finger on the pulse-beat of his patient, diagnoses the trouble and 
prescribes the remedy. Jeffrey in his work on the Ldinburgh 
Review is a remarkable case in point, as appears in the opening 
essay of the book. It is not only interesting as showing the rise 
of the first great English Review, but also timely in regard to the 
trend of much of our latter-day magazine literature. Most of our 
periodicals cater too generously to the taste of the public for light 
reading. Its thinking apparatus is too carefully guarded from 
being overworked. It is amused with picture and anecdote. The 
kindergarten method is carried over into the life of the adult. 
There seems a lack of seriousness, of ‘strenuous endeavor, of 
honest concentration of thought on the great questions of life. 
We of the end of this century are a scatter-brained race. There- 
fore it is salutary to glance back to the beginnings of 1800, and 
learn what the handful of Edinburgh Reviewers, led by the 
dogmatic Jeffrey did to further British thought. 

The essay on Newman is almost exclusively a study of literary 
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methods and style. The heading, ‘ Newman as Prose-Writer,’ dis- 
arms any demands to define his position as thinker more ade- 
quately. Even the last chapter, touching on his relation to his 
time, would leave any one who never had heard of Newman very 
much at sea as to what he stands for. Here again the question 
may be asked, “Who reads Newman?” He is one of the 
acknowledged masters of English prose. But how many of your 
friends who buy books not to ornament or to furnish their rooms, 
but for the pleasure of having their favorite writers always near at 
hand,—how many of these have copies of Newman on their shelves ? 
As with Milton, it is to be feared that Newman, too, is more 
admired than read. 

Matthew Arnold, of course, every one knows. Certain of his 
phrases have passed, as Professor Gates happily expresses it, “ into 
the literary consciousness and carried with them at least a superfi- 
cial recognition of many of his ideas.” The essay emphasizes the 
ethical bias of Arnold, even to overshadowing his rank as writer. 
Arnold the poet is passed by with mere mention. This is disap- 
pointing, since the title does not indicate any such limitation, and 
as you read from chapter to chapter, you expect to hear his poems 
also discussed. After this sympathetic appreciation of Arnold’s 
prose, we should like to know what Professor Gates has to say to 
his poetry. Helena Knorr. 

(Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. New York: ‘I'he 
Macmillan Company. 1899. $1.50.) 


TRAVEL IN OLD FRANCE. 


A PLEASANTLY discursive little book in prose and verse is 
‘Plains and Uplands of Old France,’ by Henry Copley Greene. 
It lacks only dates and headings at the beginnings of the chapters 
—as the divisions of the book must be called for want of a better 
name—to convince one that it is a series of letters written from the 
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little medizeval villages through which the author passes, in which 
he pauses to sniff the air of old France, to note what breezes from 
new France have penetrated there, to absorb the legends, half 
saintly, half pagan, that are the sacred history of the French 
peasant. 

A prospect of old France from a modern view-point, like the 
bicycle, presents contrasts ; and the tale is a product as modern as 
the author’s mode of conveyance He comments upon anciently- 
built French churches, sanctified by dim stories of saints and 
miracles, and upon the friskings of small, woolly French dogs, with 
the same cheerful equality and breadth of view. And, after all, 
why not? Especially since the brisk chattiness of style in the 
descriptions more and more confirms the impression that they were 
written for immediate perusal, or, at the last, should have been so. 

It is curious to observe how aptly the author’s American lack 
of veneration suits with some parts of the tale he has totell. There 
is a kindred spirit or so among the peasantry, and the author 
relishes the naive flippancy of Philippon the bell-ringer of Vézelay, 
all unconscious how much he partakes of the same himself. 

Clearly luminant, nevertheless, and written in a true architec- 
tural spirit, though with no pretensions to a description, are his 
comments upon the cathedral churches, buildings mostly in the 
Romanesque style, before the groined arch had reared itself in 
France. The reader has instant sympathy with the author’s inter- 
pretation of the stone carvings, especially with the Darwinian dream 
of the church at Souillas. 

The traveler’s path or no-path, for his is the charming irrespon- 
sible wandering that does not know the traveled ways — takes 
Joigny or the Yonne to Auxerre, thence by Avallon to Vézelay, 
Chateau-Chinon, Perigeux, through many little villages, each with 
its charm of venerable church or of the outdoor beauty not made 
with hands. Southward, a drive through the valley of the Lot, a 
journey by boat down the waters of the Tarn, — amid scenery 
expressively characterized by the author as bizarre, —the pilgrim- 
age ends with an ascent to the Holy Peak of Mary Magdalene, in 
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sight of the sea. Here the author’s spirit of reverence rises to 
the occasion, so to speak, and nothing is lacking to the beauty of 
the description. 

In the foregoing chapters the prettily told legends of early 
church history are increased in effectiveness by the little poems, 
written with simplicity and sweetness, —a key-note well befitting 
the telling of tales that rose when the world was young; when 
angels built with men towers to the praise of God, when saints 
preserved peasants by miraculous power, and in return asked 
earthly jewels for their own adorning. Helen Tracy Porter. 


(Plains and Uplands of Old France. By Henry Copley Greene. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 1898. $1.00 


pom 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF MILTON. 


THE new Cambridge Milton is introduced by a lonyer, more 
picturesquely written, and somewhat more critical biography of the 
poet considered in relation with his characteristics of person and 
poetry than has been common in the preceding issues of this com- 
petent series. 

A tendency to enrich the work with editorial equipment of an 
interpretive as well as of an explanatory, bibliographical, and merely 
textual cast is evident, also, in the brief remarks prefacing the 
more important poems and groups of poems, as well as in the nu- 
merous notes, which are requisite in the case of a poet like Milton, 
not only because his lyre wakens many lettered echoes, but also 
because the learned labors of foregoing editors call aloud for in- 
clusion. 

The reader as well as the student will be heartily glad of this, 
and the publishers increasingly so, we dare prophesy, for the 
unquestionable literary graces and typographical goodliness of this 
notable series, should not fail of their utmost polish and usefulness 
through an ill-considered parsimony of editorship. Restraint and 
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balance may be better shown ona generous than on a cramped 
plane. There is need of the more judgment and the less lavishness 
when the intention is to meet the modern studiousness of great 
literature in all fair requirements. The editor of the Cambridge 
Milton, William Vaughn Moody, has conceived his duties some- 
what liberally and fulfilled them within measure yet without waste. 
His volume is, in scale, as to bulk and literary interest of introduc- 
tory and other critical matter, a sister ship, so to speak, of the 
‘Cambridge Burns,’ which challenged attention on account of its 
brilliant, if debatable introduction by the poet, W. E. Henley, 
and if it misses the creativeness of such criticism as that was, it 
also avoids the antagonism it excited. Milton, moreover, being 
luckily less the loved object, nowadays, that Burns still is of the 
old-fashioned sort of effusive, desultory comment, yet passing in 
the market-places for critical appreciation, the present editor of 
the Puritan bard has had a chance to render him fair homage 
without the alloy either of adulation or of image-breaking. 

Reasonably literal prose versions of the Latin poems spare the 
modern reader exasperation, and offer the groping modern Latinist 
a convenient “libretto,” deac and living language shouldering each 
other here, column by column. 

The result, as a whole, of this new editing of Milton is to 
show forth both the severity of the splendor of the poet, as his 
altitude may now be taken, rising like a rugged and lonely 
mountain peak among England’s loftier ranges of pvuetic genius. 
“Through him we come,” as Mr. Moody well says, “nearest to 
that union of measure and might which is peculiar to the master 
poets of antiquity, and it is through a study of him that the 
defects of taste incident upon our modern systems of education 
can be most surely made good.” F. 

(The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton. Cambridge edition. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1899. $2.00.) 
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BOOK INKLINGS. 


Tue French have a knack at classification which is alone 
sufficient to make their historical work especially valuable. The 
orderly arrangement and lucid co-ordination of the multitudinous 
particulars to be covered in a general summary of world-events are 
even more desirable for large sweeps over historic life than for 
those less comprehensive. M. Drury’s ‘General History of the 
World’ is a famous example of the logical symmetry characteristic 
of the best French work of this nature, and it is an admirable 
specimen, also, of that historian’s rationalistic temper and vital 
touch. It threads a straight plot through a chaos of social detail. 
Nor only that. It moulds the plot into shape as organic, coherent, 
rational ; so that the result is not merely scientific—a record of 
research and the collection and scrutiny of historical evidence ; but 
artistic—a convincing exposition of the main trend of great events. 

The translation and revision of a work of this nature is a genuine 
public service, and the continuation of it, also given by Professor 
Grosvenor, which takes the story on from the Revolution of 1848 
to the close of the war with Spain, last summer, is conceived on 
the same general plan, and adds the final touch of contemporaneous 
interest to the volume, making it well-nigh indispensable as a com- 
pact summary of the historic life of the world. Since the first pub- 
lication of the work last autumn, a second edition has been issued, 
which a thorough revision of dates and minor details, especially in 
the latter-day part of Professor Grosvenor’s continuation, has made 
trebly valuable. The volume is well provided with maps, 27 being 
given and a good index. 


(A General History of the World. By Victor Drury. Translated from 
the French, thoroughly revised, with an introduction and a summary of 
contemporaneous history (1848-1898), by Edwin A. Grosvenor. New 
York and Boston: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell &Co. 1898. $2.00.) 
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THE issue of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ in Dent & Co.’s beautiful 
Temple edition has reached the sixth volume. Four more of 
these persuasive little volumes, elegant in type and paper, and 
flexible to the hand, are to come and then one may own, with the 
utmost satisfaction, in this shape, the great classic of biography. 
It is doubly classic, moreover, in this version, for Plutarch’s 
quaint gossip is twice flavorous to the literary palate as given here 
in the good English of Sir Thomas North, which Shakespeare read 
and made use of in the Roman plays. The editor of these admir- 
able little volumes, W. H. D. Rouse, has modernized the spelling 
but held his hand judiciously from the grammar and the style, and, 
in his brief notes, he has pointed out the main mistranslations 
from the Greek, according to modern standands. Each volume is 
also furnished with a glossary and ornamented with a frontispiece 
portrait, from coin or bust, of one of the noble Greeks or Romans 
whose lives are herein narrated. 





(Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas North. In ten volumes. 

London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1898 
-1899. 50 cents each volume.) 
Browninc’s ‘ Paracclsus’ and ‘ Men and Women’ are also 
given the attractive setting of the Dent Temple Classics in two 
little volumes. The editing of these by Israel Gollancz, whose 
work on the Temple Shakespeare was excellent, is of the meagrest, 
consisting of running descriptions in the margins, for the most 
part explaining, —as Voltaire said sermons do, — what needs no 
explanation, and the notes are but brief bibliographical items — 
leaving unexplained all that for many needs explanation. The 
text is that of the first edition as is also, of course, the order and 
contents of the ‘Men and Women’ poems, the various changes 
of text made by Browning in his later revisions not being indi- 
cated, save in the case of ‘Old Pictures in Florence,’ nor his thor- 
ough reshuffling of the contents of his ‘Men and Women’ and 
‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics’ explained. The frontispiece is 
an attractive portrait of the poet. 


(Men and Women. By Robert Browning. London: J. M. Dent & 
Co, New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. 50 cents.) 
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To most English readers Boileau is little else than a name. 
Yet he helped to establish the Augustan Age of English poetry, 
and Pope’s indebtedness to him is a matter of history. The ‘ Essay 
on Criticism’ is in sum a paraphrase of ‘L’Art Poétique,’ and 
throughout Pope’s work, especially as regards the form and the 
subject-matter, the influence of the legislator of the French Par- 
nassus is distinctly felt. Moreover Pope occupied among his 
contemporaries a similar position as dictator in letters. But 
whereas Boileau’s fame rests now mainly on his ‘Art Poétique,’ 
and his lasting influence is admitted even by nineteenth century 
critics so great as St. Beuve, English opinion, while according to 
Pope the foremost place among the poets of his age, is denying 
him the right to legislate for future generations. Indeed of all the 
stages through which English poetry has passed, we of the present 
day are least in sympathy with the poetic principles of the age of 
Queen Anne. In studying the development of English literature, 
however, Boileau cannot be passed by. But students of French 
more especially will welcome an edition claiming to be the first 
critical one published in English. The introduction and the notes, 
mostly historical, that demand the larger two-thirds of the book 
speak for the editor’s scholarly and painstaking work. 
Helena Knorr. 
(Pitt Press Series. Boileau. L’Art Poétique. Edited with introduc- 


tion and notes by D. Nichol Smith, M. A. Cambridge: University Press. 
1898. $.60.) 








A DAINTIER bit of book-making for schoolroom use could 
hardly be found than ‘Pope’s Homer’s Iliad,’ one of the recent 
volumes of Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. It is a praise- 
worthy undertaking on the part of the publishers to issue these 
texts in a pleasing garb, although they are included in the college 
requirements in English, and are edited for use in secondary 
schools. Books intended primarily for the schoolroom are too 
often put between unalluring covers, that do double duty by serv- 
ing at the same time as publishers’ announcement-sheets, like 
charity-children sent out on errands clothed in plain home-spun, 
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ticketed with the labels of their institutions. But surely our 
classics are worthy of a more becoming treatment. Books, like 
people, are by the unthinking commonly valued according to their 
dress. An unattractive-looking book the average school-boy will 
treat with scant courtesy while he is mastering its contents, and 
he will toss it carelessly aside as soon as the task is done. A 
dainty cover may win a more enduring grace. That boy surely 
must be an incorrigible Vandal who would not treat with due 
respect one of the volumes of the above-named series, where size, 
binding, paper, and print combine to make a delightful book. The 
introduction and the notes are helpful alike to the student and the 
general reader. Helena Knorr. 
(Pope’s the Iliad of Homer. Books I., VI., XXII., XXIV. Edited 


with notes and an introduction by Albert H. Smyth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1899. $.25.) 





WE are apparently becoming a country of educational 
text-books for the young. Perhaps after a few more generations 
the matter of literary appreciation may become one of instinct, for 
these text-books are occasionally valuable and often painstakingly 
done. One recently published is ‘Tennyson’s Debt to Environ- 
ment.’ In this case the use of the word text-book is perhaps in- 
accurate, for the little volume contains simply an introductory essay 
to the study of Tennyson’s poems, and a suggested programme to 
be pursued after reading it. In the essay the mind of the scholar as 
well as of the teacher is perceivable, and the short chapters are 
therefore useful and entertaining in two ways; that is, both as to 
subject-matter and to treatment. 

That Tennyson is distinctively a poet of England is the fact 
foremost in the author’s mind, and consequently is the first and 
the last impression one receives on reading the essay. His essen- 
tially English surroundings of scenery and of upbringing, are re- 
vealed as they presented themselves to his poetic nature,—or, more 
exactly, as he was able to present them to us, through his poetic 
responsiveness to their significance. The education of joy and of 
sorrow, these two influences which Tennyson and Browning of 
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English poets most emphasize to us, is traced through the events 
of Tennyson’s life ; the education of sorrow, which found its high- 
est fruition in ‘In Memoriam,’ and the education of joy, which after 
offering freedom from the practical restrictions which would most 
have hampered his poetic expression, allowed him to give us his 
best of the poet’s prophecy for England. 

The detailed analysis of ‘In Memoriam,’ and the outline of the 
‘ Idylls,’ tracing throughout the central idea in their composition, are 
both accurate and sincere. The analysis can scarcely be called a 
paraphrase, but rather a prose transcription of the poem, since it 
abounds in quotation; but for its purpose the wisdom of this 
method is unquestioned, for the poet’s habit of expression is thus 
unconsciously impressed upon the student. 

Helen Tracy Porter. 


(Tennyson’s Debt to Environment. By William G. Ward. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1898. $1.00.) 


Tue four books of verse by Mr. Bliss Carman, formerly 
published by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Company, ‘Low Tide on 
Grandpré,’ ‘ Behind the Arras,’ ‘ Ballads of Lost Haven,’ and ‘ By 
the Aurelian Wall,’ have passed into the hands of Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co., the young and enterprising new Boston firm of 
publishers, whose list proudly began with Walt Whitman. These 
four volumes comprise the whole of Mr. Carman’s published work 
—so far as it has been issued in book form—excepting his part in 
‘Songs from Vagabondia,’ and ‘ More Songs from Vagabondia,’ in 
which he collaborated with Mr. Richard Hovey. ‘Low Tide on 
Grandpré’ and ‘ Behind the Arras’ are at present out of print, ‘but 
new editions are in preparation for immedjate publication by the 
new publishers. 





‘A History oF ENGLISH CRITICAL TERMS,’ by J. W. 
Bray, announced for immediate publication by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, arranges in alphabetical order the several hundred terms 
in use whose history determines their present usage and meaning. 
The history of the more important terms 1s presented in full. 
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Under each is given (1) its grouping; (2) the historical elements 
of its use; (3) a brief statement of its principal meanings; (4) an 
explanation of its changes in meaning ; (5) representative quota- 
tions. About 150 critics are represented in the quotations. There 
is a valuable introduction, and in the appendix 1,400 critical terms 
are classified into 23 groups, as far as possible according to the 
groups of the critics themselves. 





‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL,’ by W. L. 
Cross, assistant professor of English at Yale, published by the 
Macmillan Company, will attempt to show that the novel, as an art 
form, has followed specific laws of development, has had an organic 
evolution less obvious perhaps than the unfolding of the verse epic, 
certainly less obvious than that of the drama, yet possible to trace. 
What will probably interest the judicious reader is the author’s 
acuteness in detecting lines of advance in the art of fiction; in 
pointing out instances of reversion and survival, of backward and 
forward reach, and of the incessant give and take between realism 
and romance ; in separating what is invented from what is inherited, 
and in showing how the novel has become what it is by selection, 
rejection, addition, and modification of the type. 


> ete 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Ir, instead of convening to consider either disarmament or 
arbitration, the delegates of the World-powers who met at the 
Huis-ten-bosch could have agreed upon some working definition of 
what constitutes aggression for big and little powers alike, civiliza- 
tion would have been nearer peace with justice. As it is, peace 
with injustice is likelier to be attained. But, as in medicine, the 
allayment of one disease by artificially inducing another to coun- 
ter-balance it, was the first step, preceding that wiser expertness 
of hygienic treatment which builds up health and forestalls disease, 
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so, in the diplomatic treatment of disagreements in social life, the 
first step is a sort of progress by error, and it is not the cause of 
war which is forestalled, but the evil effects arising therefrom, 
which are doctored. The world is still aching for the hygienic 
treatment of the disease of militarism. 


é 


Dr. W. J. Rotre sends us a word on Shakespeare’s town 
which gives a different point of view from that of Mr. Kennedy in 
our last issue : 

“I think my friend Kennedy must have been in an unfortunate 
mood when he last visited Stratford-on-Avon. He appears to have 
looked at everything in the old town with jaundiced eyes. I was 
first there in 1868, and have been there fifteen times since. In 
recent visits, including that of last summer, I have noted very 
few changes. The Memorial building has been put up, and 
also the Childs fountain, but scarcely another structure, public or 
private, worth mentioning. I cannot imagine where the ‘rows of 
shining new brick houses’ can be. Certainly they are not in any 
of the old streets, which were well filled up long before our day. 
There are many brick houses of ancient date, and many of the 
half-timbered style that are older yet. If the reader would know 
how much of the quaint old architecture remains, let him look at 
the many reproductions of recent photographs in Mr. and Mrs. 
Snowden Ward’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Town and Times,’ published two 
or three years ago, and on the whole the best book about the place 
that I have seen. 

The Memorial building is quite a successful result of* the 
attempt to combine a library, picture gallery, and theatre in a 
single edifice, and the red brick begins to be toned down with the 
lapse of years. The Childs fountain is not bad Gothic, though 
somewhat heavier in effect than it might have been; but like the 
Memorial, it will improve with age. New architecture, however 
good it may be, seems at first more or less out of keeping with 
ancient environments. 

The fault that has been found with the restoration of the 
parish church shows ignorance alike of Gothic architecture and of 
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the history of the edifice. The work has been a restoration in the 
true sense, not an attempt at ‘modern improvement,’ as some have 
called it. One writer, several years ago, bewailed the removal of 
the ‘ancient galleries,’ which were a disfigurement of the side 
aisles dating back only to 1840. Another denounced the demolli- 
tion of ‘the stone screens’ that filled up the lower half of two 
windows on the north side of the chancel. He did not know that 
these windows were originally of the same length as the two oppo- 
site them on the south wall, and that they had been partly walled 
up to serve as a background for mural tablets. The one nearest 
to Shakespeare’s monument is now filled with the memorial glass 
in honor of Halliwell-Phillipps. 

Other restorations of even more importance have been made. 
The church, as those who have seen it will recollect, is cruciform, 
the transepts being longer than in many of the English parish 
churches ; but for many years the south transept had been walled 
off as a vestry, while the entrance to the north transept was 
blocked up by the organ, then enclosed in a commonplace case. 
The space under the tower, between these ugly obstructions, was 
a mere, narrow passageway leading from the nave to the chancel. 
The church was thus, as it were, cut in two, its unity and symmetry 
being utterly disguised. The transepts are now thrown open, as 
they were when first built, and the insignificant passage from 
nave to chancel broadens ouc into its proper proportions as an 
important division of the church. 

In the chancel what were supposed to be ‘modern improve- 
ments’ when they were introduced, but were really vile corruptions 
and excrescences, defacing and degrading the purity and beauty 
of the medizval Gothic, have been similarly cleared away ; but all 
the original work has been carefully retained or restored. The 
result is that the church looks older rather than newer, more as it 
looked in the time of Shakespeare than it did ten years ago. 

The most important change in the nave, aside from the 
removal of the galleries, is the placing of the enlarged organ above 
the arch at the east end —the entrance to the transepts; but as 
this arch is unusually low — only about half the height from floor 
to roof — there was ample space above it for the organ with its 
admirably desigaed case of oak, which covers and adorns the 
blank wall without seeming to be placed too high. When I first 
saw it in position (in 1891), the oak looked new and out of keep- 
ing with its venerable surroundings, but already it has become 
sufficiently darkened to seem an integral part of the architecture, 
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After a few years more have elapsed, a visitor who sees the church 
for the first time would hardly suspect that any repairs or altera- 
tions had been made in the last half century. 

It was unfortunate that some excellent critics protested against 
the restorations before they knew what they were to be; and also 
that the removal of some of the mural tablets to new positions 
(not an unprecedented proceeding, as some people assumed, but 
quite common in the restoration of other churches and of the great 
cathedrals) aroused some opposition; and that as Mr. C. E. 
Flower remarked, the vicar’s ‘want of tact and temper’ brought 
upon him and the restoration committee ‘a great deal of unde- 
served and exaggerated criticism’; but the ill feeling due to 
these causes appears now to have died out, and the restorations 
are almost unanimously approved.” 


° 


Tue ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ sprang to life in 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s brain, shortly after witnessing a military 
review. With the soldiers pressing about the carriage the poet 
and her friends drove slowly, and she says in her interesting 
‘Reminiscences,’ in the A¢/antic Monthly, that they sang “from 
time to time, snatches of army songs ; concluding, I think, with 





‘ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the ground ; 
His soul is marching on.’ 


The soldier seemed to like this, and answered back: ‘Good for 
you!’ Mr. Clarke said: ‘Mrs. Howe, why do you not write 
some good words for that stirring tune?’ I replied that I had 
often wished to do this, but had not as yet found in my mind any 
leading toward it. 

I went to bed that night as usual and slept quite soundly, 
according to my wont. I awoke in the grey of the morning 
twilight, and, as I lay waiting for the dawn the long lines of the 
desired poem began to twine themselves in my mind. Having 
thought out all the stanzas, I said to myself: “I must get up and 
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write these verses down, lest I fall asleep again and forget them.” 
So, with a sudden effort, I sprang out of bed, and found in the 
dimness an old stump of a pen, which I remembered to have used 
the day before. I scrawled the verses almost without looking at 
the paper. I had learned to do this when, on previous occasions, 
attacks of versification had visited me in the night, and I feared to 
have recourse to a light lest I should wake the baby, who slept 
near me. I was always obliged to decipher my scrawl before 
another night intervened, as it was legible only while the matter 
was tresh in my mind. 

At this time, having completed my writing, I returned to bed 
and fell asleep, with the reflection: ‘I like this better than most 
things that I have written.’ 


e 


IBsEN’s ironical comments on Russia, as given by Dr, 
Brandes, are full of penetration and suggestion : 





“ In 1874, Ibsen was loud in his praises of Russia. ‘A splendid 
country !’ he said with a smile; ‘think of all the grand oppression 
they have !” 

‘How do you mean?’ 

‘Only think of all the glorious love of liberty it engenders. 
Russia is one of the few countries in the world where men still 
love liberty and make sacrifices for it. That is why she holds so 
high a place in poetry and art. Remember that they own a writer 
like Turgueneff ; and they have Turgueneffs among their painters 
too, only we don’t know them; but I have seen their pictures in 
Vienna.’ 

“Tf all these good things come of oppression,’ I said, ‘we are 
bound to praise it. But the knout —are you an admirer of that 
too? Suppose you were a Russian, should your little boy there,’ 
pointing to his half grown son, ‘have the knout?’ Ibsen sat 
silent for a moment, with an inscrutable expression, and then 
answered, laughing, ‘He shouldn’t get the knout; he should give 
~~" 
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TuHE melody, subtlety, and wide adaptability of the Malay 
tongue, says Professor R. C. Ford, in an interesting article in the 
Popular Science Monthly for April, bears indisputable witness to 
the fact that the Malays of the Philippine Islands are not the 
savages that partisan Americans take for granted. Malay is 
written in the Arabic character and shows signs both of Arabic 
and Sanskrit influence. It is not only the mother tongue of forty 
millions of people, but it is the language of trade from Mada- 
gascar to the out-most Pacific Islands. “With it one can barter 
in Celebes and sell in Java; converse with a sultan in Sumatra ora 
Spaniard in Manila . . * a language almost without grammar 
and yet of immense vocabulary, with subtle distinctions and fine 
gradations of thought and meaning. . . . It is full of wonders 
and surprises. Euphemism prevails. For instance, to die is 





beautifully expressed in Malay as a return to the mercy of Allah. 
A neighbor is one whom you permit to ascend the ladder of your 
cottage, and your friend is a sharer of your joys and sorrows. 
Interest is the flower of money, a spring is an eye of water, the 
sun the eye of day, and a policeman all eyes. A walk is a stroll 
to eat the wind, a man drunk is one who rides a green horse, and 
a coward a duck without spurs. A flattereris one who has sugar- 
cane on his lips, a sharper is a man of brains, a fool a brain-lacker. 
In his proverbs also the Malay shows a matchless use of metaphor 
and imagery, his words having the softness of the jungle breeze, 
and at the same time the grimness of the jungle shades.” 


e » 


ENGLAND “is being drained rapidly of its first folios by 
the United States,” laments Mr. Sidney Lee, in Cornhill. Of 
the, say, 500 copies of the first collected edition of Shakepeare’s 
plays printed in London in 1623, about two hundred have been 
traced during the last century, he says, and of these fewer than 
20 are perfect, 160 are seriously damaged. These few perfect 
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copies have steadily crossed the Atlantic, drawn by the magnets 
American collectors carry in their purses. It is a special grief to 
Mr. Lee that the great Halliwell-Phillipps Shakespeare collection, 
including a notable copy of the first folio, left the great island for 
little Rhode Island, where it is a part of Mr. Marsden J. Perry's 
valuable library. 

é 


In the course of some Notes upon Shakespeare, read 
before the Shakespeare Club at Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. W. S. 
Brassington, librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial, it was esti- 
mated that in all about 800 English editions of Shakespeare’s 
works had been issued—the folios (first, second, third, and fourth) 
during the seventeenth century, about ninety editions during the 
eighteenth and upwards of seven hundred during the present 
century. 

Yet, we believe, the publisher of Pope’s edition of Shakespeare, 
in 1725, thought 750 copies enough to meet the market, and soon 
had to force the sale by redcing the price from 6 guineas to 16 
shillings, without finding purchasers. 


THE THREE CHRISTMASES IN ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 


THE appearance of Lord Hallam Tennyson’s life of his father 
was a literary event no less rich in fulfilment than in promise. 
Much new and authentic information was brought to the interpre- 
tation of the poems, and the work has become indispensable to the 
student of the great nineteenth century Laureate. ‘In Memoriam,’ 
the most personal of the longer poems and the one that has touched 
most effectively the English-speaking race, has, in particular, been 
illumined with new meaning ; for we see more clearly than ever, 
the direct heart-sincerity of the poet, we catch the reality of his 
fierce spiritual struggle. 
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Among the many new facts presented by the Memoir, we 
choose a few bearing on the subject in hand. 

Tennyson himself has written : “ The divisions of the poem are 
made by the three Christmases.” Hence, emphasis has justly been 
laid upon these anniversaries by several of the best interpreters of 
the poem. Yet even the leading critics have taken it for granted 
that the poet was speaking of the three Christmases immediately 
following the death of Arthur Henry Hallam, Sept. 15, 1833. 
This mistake has been finally corrected by the Memoir. The new 
facts there presented when taken with those already known, enable 
the reader to form a truer chronology for the poem as a whole. 

Certain elegies may be taken as fixed points, the occasions of 
them being definitely dated. Section xix speaks of the burial, Jan- 
uary 3, 1834. The first Christmas, sections xxix.-xxx., is indisput- 
ably the Christmas of 1833. Section xcviii. was written on the 
departure of Charles Tennyson for his bridal trip to the Rhine 
(I., p. 148); the date of the wedding is given as May 24, 1836. 
And cv., telling of the changed Christmas in the stranger’s coun- 
try, must be assigned to 1837; for we find that the departure of 
the Tennyson family from Somersby took place in the year 1837. 
(I., p. 149.) With these fixed points in mind, by the study of the 
elegies themselves, we can form a conjecture as to the time of 
other noteworthy occasions. 

In what is further said, it will be taken for granted that the 
lyrics are arranged in chronological order, not according to time of 
composition, but according to the succession of moods of mind 
which occasioned the elegies. The poet might throw himself back 
into an earlier mood to fill in a gap which his artist eye discovered 
in the poem. This was done in section xxxix., which, according to 
Mrs. Tennyson’s journal, was written in the month of April, 1868. 
(II. p. 53.) He certainly broke the usual method of arrangement 
in placing section xix. before section xxx. ; but for this there seems 
to have been an adequate reason in the general plan of the poem. 
Section xix., which sings of the consigning of the body of his friend 
to English soil, was necessarily connected with the expressions of 
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overwhelming grief of the very early lyrics. The Christmas lyric, 
however, according to the general plan, was to stand as a dividing 
point in the progress of the poem. Hence the change of order. 
On the whole, however, the arrangement of the lyrics seems to be 
determined by the chronology of the spiritual struggle within the 
poet. 

On this ground, the second Christmas, section Ixxviii., must 
have been in either ’34 or 35. The latter seems preferable. For 
we know that section xcviii. refers to May 24, 1836, and there is 
a closeness of succession in the intervening sections, which indi- 
cates continuity of time. Section lxxii., however, occasioned by the 
anniversary of Hallam’s death, may better be referred to the year 
1834. Its note of grief, so dark and bitter, places it, the rather, at a 
distance not of three but of fifteen months before the second Christ- 
mas, and indicates the first, and not the second anniversary of the 
“fatal day.” So there is probably more than a year of interval 
between sections Ixxii. and ]xxviii, just as there is between sections 
xcvili. and cv. 

If then it is granted that the three Christmases are those of 
’33, 35, and ’37, the reader may well ask what has this change to 
do with the spiritual interpretation of the poem. The answer must 
be twofold: the period of spiritual struggle is protracted; a new 
standpoint must be taken in noting the effect of other known 
events in the life of the poet upon this struggle. 

The protraction of the spiritual struggle is of much importance. 
Tennyson faced doubt vicariously for the English people not for 
three but for five years and perhaps more. His own soul was 
severely searched. Grief within him was slow in yielding its sway 
over his life. Doubt was not a passing chimera. No ordinary 
tempest had troubled the ocean of his soul, but month after month 
and year after year the turbulent powers of the storm had stirred 
his deepest nature. We can scarcely emphasize too much this 
power of personal spiritual achievement in the heart of Tennyson. 
Perhaps no nineteenth century poem has deeply and vitally entered 
into the hearts of more readers than has ‘In Memoriam’ ; and this 
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is due to the mighty stir of forces within the poet himself. It is 
but another instance of the truth that the greatest poetry is the 
expression of the greatest souls. This protraction, this change of 
dates will not, indeed, make the poem any greater; but it may do 
that which is more important to the reader personally,—that is, 
open his eyes to a deeper truth in the poem. No accessory of 
criticism is useless which really does this. 

But this change of dates will also change our study of events 
in the poet’s life in their relation to the poem. The evolution of 
the poem certainly becomes more intelligible under the light of 
these new dates. We can best understand this by considering in 
turn the four parts of the poem as divided by the Christmases, 
according to the poet’s own suggestion. There is, first, the period 
of immediate and overpowering grief. Of this period the Memoir 
says; ‘ ‘The Two Voices, or Thoughts of a Suicide,’ was begun 
under the cloud of this overwhelming sorrow, which as my father 
told me, blotted out all joy from his life, and made him long for 
death, in spite of the feeling that he was in some measure a help 
and comfort to his sister.’’ Life had become confused and joy- 
less; he dropped his correspondence for a time; his grief was 
indeed hushed out of regard for the prostrated sister; and the 
earliest elegies were written as a self-communion with his sor- 
row, when there could be no expression of it to others. This 
night of grief was followed by the battle with doubt, the ques- 
tioning by the darkened mind of the problem of our human 
existence. It was a fight for the soul and its immortality. Fora 
year the struggle continued, and the moments in this struggle 
occasioned the poems of this second part. When this is past 
we come to the “low beginnings of content’; doubts still remain, 
but the gentle power of human companionship was bringing back 
the poet to the world, which is brightened by human sympathies. 
Here we have the resumption of his old friendship: section Ixxxv, 
we are told, was written in answer to the letter of a friend; lxxxvii 
shows the poet visting the Halls of Trinity, where everything 
spoke of the one who had gone. The key of the change in 
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Tennyson’s mind is perhaps to be found in the renewing of the old 
bonds of intimacy between Charles and Alfred. Charles was to be 
married in the coming spring, and the joy of the one kindled a new 
interest in life for the other. And this renewed love for his 
brother Charles is made in section Ixxix the starting point of this 
series of poems and occasions the concluding strain, xcviii. The 
fourth part is the triumph song of love over doubt. Beginning 
with Christmas of 1837, it seems to represent the mind of the poet 
through several succeeding years, until the marriage of his sister 
in 1842. The “low beginnings of content” had come through 
the love of his brother; the full return to the “glory, the wonder, 
the power of life came through the poet’s love for Emily Sellwood, 
whose life was to bless the poet in many ways. Though poverty 
kept them apart for years, her influence cannot be doubted in the 
concluding triumph of the poem. Bereavement had lost its power ; 
he was rich with the gold of affection, Thus, the mere change of 
dates has brought the poem into vital relation to the most enduring 
affection of the poet’s long life. Charles W. Hodell. 


@ 


Tuis ‘ Drama of the ‘Split Infinitive’ we owe to a clever 
champion of the law of liberty who writes without name in the 
London Academy : 





It seemed a very small thing to cause so much commotion. 
The critics were examining it excitedly. 

“What is the matter with the poor thing ?” I asked; and they 
cried with one voice: ‘Can’t you see? It’s split.” 

It was quite true—the poor thing had an adverb right in the 
middle of it. But it did not seem unhappy. 

“T come out of the works of a good writer, 
and at that the critics protested again. 

“He isn’t a good writer! You prove that he isn’t!” they 
cried; and their shouts made me nervous — I had been trying to 
write a little myself. 


” 


it said proudly ; 
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“What is the harm of it?” I asked; and at that they ceased 
to be either so ready or so unanimous. 

“We have agreed to unanimously think—” began one, and 
corrected himself hastily: “We have agreed to think it unani- 
mously wrong.” Which I feel sure did not exactly express his 
meaning. 

Another mentioned that somebody’s grammar had decided that 
it was not to be done. But the general verdict was that to split 
the infinitive was wrong because it had never been done before. 

My mind was relieved by the information, because I knew that 
I had never written any form of expression in my books which I 
did not find in common use around me. 

“ If nobody ever does it, why all this excitement ?” I asked. 

They became unanimous again. “ Everybody is doing it,” they 
cried. 

“ Then the objection to it will soon disappear,” I said; “the 
usage of to-day is the authority for to-morrow, and, after all, a rule 
of grammar is only a record of what is done.” 

« But it is useless and unnecessary,” they said; and the poor 
badgered little split infinitive smiled. 

“ Then, why does everybody use me?” he asked, and it seemed 
to me that his question would need some answering. 

There was one critic who seemed rather tired, and him I took 
aside. ‘ Does it really pain you all so very much ?”’ I asked. 

He glanced around to see that he was not overheard: “Well, 
it is like this,” he said, frankly, “suppose you have to criticise 
style. You may not know what style is, or you may not have time 
to look for it. So you just glance at the infinitives. If they are 
split, the man has no style; if they are not split, he has, and your 
work is all done without any trouble. That is what it seems tome 
to really amount to.”’ 

All unconsciously he had committed the terrible offence. 
Everybody does. 


Does the popular magazine editor do the public an injus- 
tice in attributing to it the stupidity of clamoring for articles by 
well-known names regardless of whether the notability can write or 
think or not? If the public is really to blame for the demand for 
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nothings by Somebodys here is a story with a moral for its edifica- 
tion. Itistold by a writerin the Washington Post. “If you will 
take out the magazines that came last month,” he says, “or 
perhaps the month before, — it wouldn’t do for me to specify too 
closely, — you will find in one of them an article signed by a 
certain great statesman whom everybody in Washington knows. 
The editor of that magazine wrote to the great man, asking him 
to contribute. The great man knew nothing whatever about the 
subject suggested. He isn’t nearly so wise as he is famous, any- 
way, and he asked a newspaper man he knew to write the article 
for him. The newspaper man was busy, but he spoke to a mem- 
of his family, a female member, and she — well, she just exactly 
sat down and wrote an article that has already been quoted far 
and wide. The great man received the credit, but I fancy the 
woman received something more substantial.” 

Let us hope she received the whole of the amount paid. Yet 
we doubt ! 

e 


As a portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson what is better 
than this sonnet by W. E. Henley : — 





Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered: In his face— 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist ; 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 
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Wuat Stevenson wrote of the Three Fates as they 
appear in the famous Elgin Marble group is both beautiful and 
penetrating : 

“IT wonder so much why they should have been women, and halt 
between two opinions in the matter. Sometimes I think it is 
because they were made by a man for men; sometimes again I 
think there is an abstract reason for it, and there is something 
more substantive about a woman than ever there can be about a 
man. I can conceive a great mythical woman, living alone among 
inaccessible mountain-tops or in some lost island in the pagan seas 
and ask no more. Whereas, if I hear of a Hercules, I ask after 
Iole or Deianira. I cannot think hima man without women. But 
I can think of these three deep-breasted women, living out all their 
days on remote hill-tops, seeing the white dawn and the purple 
even, and the world outspread before them forever, and no more to 
them forever than a sight of the eyes, a hearing of the ears, a far- 
away interest of the inflexible heart, not pausing, not pitying, but 
austere with a holy austerity, rigid with a calm and passionless 
austerity ; and I find them none the less women to the end. 

« And think, if one could love a woman like that once, see 
hér once grow pale with passion, and once wring your lips out 
upon hers, would it not be a small thing to die? Not that there 
is not a passion of a. quite other sort, much less epic, far more 
dramatic and intimate, that comes out of the very frailty of perish- 
able women ; out of the lines of suffering that we see written about 
their eyes, and that we may wipe out if it were but for a moment ; 
out of the thin hands wrought and tempered in agony to a finepess 
of perception, that the indifferent or the merely happy cannot 
know; out of the tragedy that lies about such a love, and the 
pathetic incompleteness. This is another thing, and perhaps it is 
a higher. I look over my shoulder at the three great headless 
Madonnas, and they look back at me and do not move; see me, 
and through and over me, the foul life of the city dying to its 
embers already as the night draws on ; and over miles and miles of 
silent country, set here and there with lit towns, thundered through 
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here and there with night expresses scattering fire and smoke ; and 
away to you, and they see you; and away to the ends of the earth, 
and the furthest star, and the blank regions of nothing; and they 
are not moved. My quiet, great-kneed, deep-breasted, well-draped 
ladies of Necessity, I give my heart to you!” 


@ 


—— An English prelate, Dr. C. W. Stubbs, in a recent little 
book of verses, offers homage to Browning in a serious sonnet, 
and also, perhaps not less, in the following bit of mischief, styled 
‘Memorabile !’ : 

“And did you once find Browning plain? 
And did he really seem quite clear? 
And did you read the book again? 
How strange it seems and queer ! 


And you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 

‘ Red-night-cap Country,’ think of that: 
It almost moves my laughter. 


I read it once, or was it?— No! 
‘Sordello,’ that was it no doubt: 

The ‘ History of a Soul,’ you know, 
Six thousand lines or thereabout. 


But thoughts I picked up as I read it, 
And one, indeed, should be confess’t 

If Guelph you put in Ghibbelin’s stead, it —— 
Well, I forget the rest.” 


@ 


Ir is scarcely surprising that the critics of the German 





people speak frequently now with scorn of the degenerated stage 
of Shakespeare’s country. The great Viking of the modern 
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dramatic renaissance, Ibsen, has imparted his spirit to Hauptmann 
and to Sudermann, and from the recognition of their vitality as 
shown in such plays as those we have given in Poet-/ore, Haupt- 
mann’s ‘ Sunken Bell,’ Sudermann’s Johannes, arises the pity of a 
writer in Die Zeit, who wonders that the race “which gave birth 
to Shakespeare should succumb to a Dumas epidemic in an age 
that has produced Ibsen,” or of still another writer in Das Neue 
Jahrhundert who says, “London buys more books than any city 
in Europe, yet regards the theatre as a mere social pastime. It is 
a digestive after long, heavy dinners, a convenient rendez-vous for 
racing men, stock-brokers, and diamond decked professional beau- 
ties.” 

And America! Do we still need to remind the public that 
if the end and aim of art be to give pleasure, it is essential to the 
very life of art that it be an exalted pleasure. 


* 


Ir bimetallism is still an issue or likely to be, here is an 
ingenious perversion of Shakespeare’s ‘Who is Silvia’ that may 
serve to commend it: 





Tue Lay OF THE BIMETALLIST. 


Who is Silver? What is she, \ 
That all our swells commend her? 
Very bright and fair is she— 
The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That adopted she might be !— 
That adopted she might be ! 


Then if Silver play such tricks, 
Or Gold is always changing, 
So that none their price can fix, 

From par to premium ranging, 
Let us both together mix !— 
Let us both together mix ! 
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Tue lover of ¢ Alice in Wonderland’ and ‘ Through the Look- 
ing Glass’ finds, with pleasure, in the papers of the late Lewis 
Carrol his glossary to the mystical first stanza of his famous non- 
sense classic ‘The Jabber-wock,’ 





“Twas brillig and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogroves 
And the mome raths outgrabe.” 


Here followeth the glossary, and it reads like a beautiful bur- 
lesque of Skeat’s Dictionary : 

Bryllyg (derived from the verb to Bry/ or Broil), “ the time of 
broiling dinner, 2. ¢., the close of the afternoon.” 

Slythy (compounded of Stimy and Lithe), “smooth and 
active.” 

Tove, a species of Badger. They had smooth, white hair, long 
hind-legs, and short horns like a stag: lived chiefly on cheese. 

Gyre, verb (derived from Gyaour or Giaour, “a dog”), “to 
scratch like a dog.” 

Gymble (whence Gimblet), “to screw out holes in anything.” 

Wade (derived from the verb to Swad or Soak), “the side of a 
hill” (from its being soaked by the rain). 

Mimsy (whence Mimserable and Miserable), “unhappy.” 

Borogrove, an extinct kind of parrot. They had no wings, 
beaks turned up, and made their nests under sun-dials: lived 
on veal. 

Mome, (hence Solemome, Solemone, and Solemn), “grave.” 

Rath, a species of land-turtle. Head erect; mouth like a 
shark ; the fore-legs curved out so that the animal walked on his 
knees ; smooth green body: lived on swallows and oysters. 

Outgrabe, past tense of the verb to Outgride (it is connected 
with the old verb to Grike or Shrike, from which are derived 
“shriek” and “creak’’), “squeaked.” 

“ Hence,” says Mr. Collingwood, “the literal English of the 
passage is: ‘It was evening, and the smooth, active badgers were 
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scratching and boring holes in the hill-side ; all unhappy were the 
parrots; and the green turtles squeaked out.’” As usual the 
“literal”? English is very disappointing. The spiritual connota- 
tions of the passage certainly transcend this. 


. 


BROWNING answered Mr. Gosse, who wished to know on 
behalf of Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, the editor of Zhe Critic, which 
of his poems he would prefer to have represent him in a volume of 
selection: “Let me say — at a venture — lyrical, ‘Saul’ and ‘ Abt 
Vogler’; narrative, ‘A Forgiveness’; dramatic, ‘Caliban upon 
Setebos’ ; idyllic (in the Greek sense), ‘Clive.’ Which means 
that, being restricted to four dips in the lucky-bag, I should not 
object to be judged by these samples—so far as they go, for there 
is somewhat behind still!” The poet’s own selections from his 
works accord with this, with but one exception, ‘ Clive’ was not 


given by him. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD replied to Miss Gilder’s question: “I 
cannot undertake to select the three or four poems of mine most 
likely to suit the general public in America. All that I can say is 
that the poem most liked by the public over here is, I think, ‘ The 
Forsaken Merman.’”’ And Swinburne made the following selec- 
tion: ‘Hymn of Nian,’ ‘ Hertha,’ in ‘Songs Before Sunrise,’ ‘ Off 
Shore,’ and ‘ By the North Sea.’ 








* 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’s autobiography, just published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., has the following interesting comment with which 
too many others must sympathize, on her own life and the handi- 
caps which beset her : 





“When people comment upon the number of books I have 
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written, and I say that I am so far from being proud of that fact 
that I should like at least half of them forgotten, they stare — 
and yet it is quite true; and even here I could no more go 
solemnly into them, and tell why I had done this or that, than I 
could fly. They are my work, which I like in the doing, which is 
my natural way of occupying myself, though they are never so 
good as I meant them to be. And when I have said that I have 
said all that is in me to say. 

“T don’t quite know why I should put this all down. I sup- 
pose because George Eliot’s life has, as I said above, stirred me 
up to an involuntary confession. How I have been handicapped 
in life! Should I have done better if I had been kept, like her, in 
a mental greenhouse and taken care of? This is one of the things 
it is perfectly impossible to tell. In all likelihood our minds and 
our circumstances are so arranged that, after all, the possible way is 
the way that is best ; yet it is a little hard sometimes not to feel with 
Browning’s Andrea, that the men who have no wives, who have 
given themselves up to their art, have had an almost unfair advan- 
tage over us who have been given perhaps more than one Lucrezia 
to take care of. And to feel with him that perhaps in the after- 
life four square walls in the new Jerusalem may be given for 
another trial! I used to be intensely impressed in the Laurence 
Oliphants,with that curious freedom from human ties which I have 
never known; and that they felt it possible to make up their 
minds to do what was best, without any sort of arriéve pensée, 
without having to consider whether they could or not. Curious 
freedom! I have never known what it was. I have always had 
to think of other people, and to plan everything—for my own 
pleasure it is true, very often, but always in subjection to the 
necessity which bound me to them. On the whole, I have had a 
great deal of my own way, and have insisted upon getting what I 
wished, but only at the cost of infinite labor, and of carrying a 
whole little world with me whenever I moved. I have not been 
able to rest, to please myself, to take the pleasures that have come 
in my way, but have always been forced to go on without a pause. 
When my poor brother’s family fell upon my hands, and especially 
when there was question of Frank’s education, I remember that I 
said to myself, having then perhaps a little stirring of ambition, 
that I must make up my mind to think no more of that, and that 
to bring up the boys for the service of God was better than to 
write a fine novel, supposing even that it was in me to do so.” 
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Dip Mr. Hall Caine borrow the striking description which 
he puts in Lord Robert Ure’s mouth of the effect upon the people 
of John Storm’s prophecy of the destruction that was to seize 
London, from Swift’s ‘True and Faithful Narrative of What 
Passed in London During the Great Conflagration?’ It looks as 
if he did, the parallelism being so close in regard to the precise 
numbers mentioned in the two following accounts, the first from 
Swift, the second from ‘The Christian.’ Moreover, there is pre- 
cisely the same order followed in describing the effects of fear 
upon the old women, the rich, the “quality,” and “the sex.” We 
hardly agree with the Academy, however, in thinking it a pity that 
Mr. Hall Caine did not expressly acknowledge the loan. Novels 
can scarcely be written with foot-notes and marginal references; 
and where is the novel, so fast are they spawned now, which is not 
imitative? The adaptation of Swift, however, to nineteenth century 
London is sufficiently adroit, and it is a lesson in historic differ- 
ences to compare these two renderings of such a scene: 

“TIT . . . counted at least seventeen who were upon their 
knees and seemed in actual devotion. Eleven of them, indeed, 
appeared to be old women of about fourscore; the six others were 
men in advanced life, but (as I could guess) two of them might be 
under seventy. . . . It was remarkable that several of our 
very richest tradesmen of the city in common charity gave away 
shillings and sixpences to the beggars who plied about the church 
doors. . . . Three great ladies, a valet de chambre, two lords, 
a Custom House officer, five half-pay captains, and a baronet (all 
noted gamesters) came publicly into a church at Westminster and 
deposited a very considerable sum of money in the minister’s hands. 
. . . I forbear mentioning the private confessions of particular 
ladies to their husbands.” Swift. 





“T counted seventeen people on their knees in the streets— 
upon my soul, I did! Eleven old women of eighty, two or three 
of seventy, and one or two that might be as young as sixty-nine. 
Then the epidemic of piety in high life too! Several of our mil- 
lionaires gave sixpence apiece to beggars—were seen to do it, don’t 
you know? One old girl gave up playing baccarat and subscribed 
to ‘Darkest England.’ No end of sweet little women confessed 
their pretty weaknesses to their husbands, and now that the world 
is wagging along as merrily as before, they don’t know what the 
devil they are to do.” Hall Caine. 
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——wilt thou not haply fie, 
ruth needs no colluw: with bis cuollour Ext? ne 
Besutie no penfell , beauties truth to ly: 7A 
But belt is belt if acuer interwixt. 
Beeawe he needs no praife, wilt thou be dumb? ~ 
Excufe not filence fe fort Lies in thee 

To make him much outliue a gilded tombe: 
And to be praifed of ages yel lo be. 
Then do thy office 





THE TALE OF KING COUSTANS. 


aJHIS tale telleth us that there was erewhile an Emperor 
of Byzance, which as now is called Constantinople ; but 
anciently it was called Byzance. There was in the said 
city an emperor; pagan he was, and was held for wise 
as of his law. He knew well enough of a science that is called 
Astronomy, and he knew withal of the course of the stars, and the 
planets, and the moon: and he saw well in the stars many marvels, 
and he knew much of other things wherein the paynims much study, 
and in the lots they trow, and the answers of the Evil One, that is 
to say, the Enemy. This Emperor had to name Musselin; he 
knew much of love and of sorceries, as many a pagan doth even yet. 

Now it befell on a time that the Emperor Musselin went his 
ways a night-tide, he and a knight of his alone together, amidst of 
the City which is now called Constantinople, and the moon shone 
full clear. 

AnD so far they went, till they heard a Christian woman who 
travailed in child-bed in a certain house whereby they went. There 
was the husband of the said woman aloft in a high solar, and was 
praying to God one while that she might be delivered, and then 
again another while that she might not be delivered. 
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WHEN the Emperor had hearkened this a great while, he said 
to the knight: “ Hast thou heard it of yonder churl how he prayeth 
that his wife may be delivered of her child, and another while 
prayeth that she may not be delivered? Certes, he is worserer 
than a thief. For every man ought to have pity of women, more 
especially of them that be sick of childing. And now, so help me 
Mahoume and Termagaunt! if I do not hang him, if he betake him 
not to telling me reason wherefore he doeth it! Come we now 
unto him.” 

THEY went within, and said the Emperor: “ Now churl, tell me 
of a sooth wherefore thou prayedst thy God thus for thy wife, one 
while that she might be delivered, and another while that she 
might be delivered not. This have I will to wot.” 

« Str,” said he, “I will tell thee well. Sooth it is that I bea 
clerk, and know mickle of a science which men call Astronomy. 
Withal I wot of the course of the stars and of the planets ; there- 
fore I saw well that if my wife were delivered at the point and the 
hour whereas I prayed God that she might not be delivered, that 
if she were delivered at that hour, the child would go the way of 
perdition, and that needs must he be burned, or hanged, or 
drowned. But whenas I saw that it was good hour and good 
point, then prayed I to God that she might be delivered. And so 
sore have I prayed God, that he hath hearkened my prayer of his 
mercy, and that she is delivered in good point. God be heried and 
thanked !” 

“TELL me now,” said the Emperor, “in what good point is 
the child born?” “Sir,” said he, “of a good will; know sir,, for 
sooth, that this child, which here is born, shall have to wife the 
daughter of the Emperor of this City, who was born but scarce 
eight days ago; and he shall be emperor withal, and lord of this 


city, and of all the earth.” “Churl,” said the Emperor, “this 
which thou sayest can never come to pass.” “Sir,” said he, “it 
is all sooth, and thus it behoveth it to be.” “Certes,” quoth the 


Emperor, “’tis a matter to trow in.” 
But the Emperor and the Knight departed thence, and the 
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Emperor bade the Knight go bear off the child in such wise, if he 
might, that none should see him therein. The Knight went and 
found there two women, who were all busied in arraying the woman. 
The child was wrapped in linen clothes, and they had laid him on 
a chair. Thereto came the Knight, and took the child and laid him 
on a board, and brought him to the Emperor, in such wise that 
none of the women wotted thereof. The Emperor did do slit the 
belly of him with a knife from the breast down to the navel, and 
said withal to the Knight, that never should the son of that churl 
have to wife his daughter, nor be emperor after him. 

THEREWITHAL would the Emperor do the Knight to put forth 
his hand to the belly, to seek out the heart; but the Knight said 
to him: “Ah, sir, a-God’s mercy, what wouldst thou do? It is 
nought meet to thee, and if folk were to wot thereof, great re- 
proach wouldst thou get thee. Let him be at this present, for he 
is more than dead. And if it please thee that one trouble more 
about the matter, I will bear him down to the sea to drown him.” 
« Yea,” quoth the Emperor, “bear him away thither, for right sore 
do I hate him.” 

So the Knight took the child, and wrapped him in a cover- 
point of silk, and bore him down toward the sea. But therewith 
had he pity of the child, and said that by him should he never be 
drowned; so he left him, all wrapped up as he was, on a midden 
before the gate of a certain abbey of monks, who at that very nick 
of time were singing their matins. 

WueEn the monks had done singing their matins, they heard 
the child crying, and they bore him before the Lord Abbot. And 
the Abbot saw that the child was fair, and said that he would do 
it to be nourished. Therewith he did do unwrap it, and saw that 
it had the belly cloven from the breast down to the navel. 

Tue Abbot, so soon as it was day, bade come leeches, and 
asked of them for how much they would heal the child; and they 
craved for the healing of him an hundred of bezants. But he said 
that it would be more than enough, for overmuch would the child 
be costing. And so much did the Abbot, that he made market 
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with the surgeons for four-score bezants. And thereafter the 
Abbot did do baptize the child, and gave him to name Coustans, 
because him seemed that he costed exceeding much for the heal- 
ing of him. 

Tue leeches went so much about with the child, that he was 
made whole: and the Abbot sought him a good nurse, and got 
the child to suckle, and he was healed full soon ; whereas the flesh 
of him was soft and tender, and grew together swiftly one to the 
other, but ever after showed the mark. 

Much speedily waxed the child in great beauty; when he was 
seven years old the Abbot did him to go to the school, and he 
learned so well, that he over-passed all his fellows in subtilty and 
science. When he was of twelve years, he was a child exceeding 
goodly ; so it might nought avail to seek a goodlier. And whenas 
the Abbot saw him to be a child so goodly and gentle, he did him 
to ride abroad with him. 

Now so it fell out, that the Abbot had to speak with the Em- 
peror of a wrong which his bailiffs had done to the abbey. The 
Abbot made him a goodly gift, whereas the abbey and convent 
were subject unto him, for the Emperor was a Saracen. When 
the Abbot had given him his goodly gift, the Emperor gave him 
day for the third day thence, whenas he should be at a castle of 
his, three leagues from the city of Byzance. 

Tue Abbot abode the day: when he saw the time at point to 
go to the Emperor, he mounted a-horseback, and his chaplain, and 
esquire, and his folk; and with him was Coustans, who was so well 
fashioned that all praised his great beauty, and each one said that he 
seemed well to be come of high kindred, and that he would come 
to great good. 

So when the Abbot was come before the castle whereas the 
Emperor should be, he came before him and spake to and greeted 
him: and the Emperor said to him that he should come into the 
castle, and he would speak to him of his matter: the Abbot made 
him obeisance, and said to him: “Sir, a-God’s name!” Then he 
called to him, Coustans, who was holding of his hat while he spake 
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unto the Emperor; and the Emperor looked on the lad, and saw 
him so fair and gentle as never before had he seen the like fair 
person. So he asked of the Abbot what he was; and the Abbot 
said him that he was of his folk, and that he had bred him up from 
a little child. “And if I had leisure with thee, I would tell thee 
thereof fine marvels.” “Yea,” said the Emperor; “come ye into 
the castle, and therein shalt thou say me the sooth.” 

Tue Emperor came into the castle, and the Abbot was ever 
beside him, as one who had his business to do; and he did it to 
the best that he might, as he who was subject unto him. The 
Emperor forgat in no wise the great beauty of the lad, and said 
unto the Abbot that he should cause him come before him, and 
the Abbot sent for the lad, who came straightway. 

WHEN the child was before the Emperor, he seemed unto him 
right fair; and he said unto the Abbot, that great damage it was 
so fair a child was Christian. But the Abbot said that it was 
great joy thereof, whereas he would render unto God a fair soul. 
When the Emperor heard that, he fell a-laughing, and said to the 
Abbot that the Christian law was of no account, and that all they 
were lost who trowed therein. When the Abbot heard him so say, 
he was sore grieved; but he durst not make answer as he would, 
so he said much humbly: “ Sir, if God please, who can all things, 
they are not lost ; for God will have mercy of his sinners.” 

THEN the Emperor asked of him whence that fair child was 
come, and the Abbot said that it was fifteen years gone since he 
had been found before their gate, on a midden, all of a night-tide. 
« And our monks heard him a-crying whenas they had but just 
said matins ; and they went to seek the child, and brought him to 
me; and I looked on the babe, and beheld him much fair; and I 
said that I would do him to be nourished and baptized. 1 un- 
wrapped him, for the babe was wrapped up in a cover-point of ver- 
mil sendel; and when he was unwrapped, I saw that he had the 
belly slit from the breast to the navel. Then I sent for leeches 
and surgeons, and made market with them to heal him for four- 
score bezants ; and thereafter he was baptized, and I gave him to 
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name Coustans, because he costed so much of goods to heal. So 
was the babe presently made whole: but never sithence might it 
be that the mark appeared not on his belly.” 

WHEN the Emperor heard that, he knew that it was the child 
whose belly he had slit to draw the heart out of him. So he said 
to the Abbot that he should give him the lad. And the Abbot 
said that he would speak thereof to his convent, and that he should 
have him with their good will. The Emperor held his peace, and 
answered never a word. But the Abbot took leave of him, and 
came to his abbey, and his monks, and told them that the Emperor 
had craved Coustans of him. “ But I answered that I would speak 
to you if ye will yea-say it. Say, now, what ye would praise of my 
doing herein.” 

«What !” said the wisest of the convent; “by our faith evil 
hast thou done, whereas thou gavest him not presently, even as he 
demanded of thee. We counsel thee send him straightway, lest 
the Emperor be wroth against us, for speedily may we have scathe 
of him.” 

THERETO was their counsel fast, that Coustans should be sent 
to the Emperor. So the Abbot commanded the Prior to lead 
Coustans thereto; and the Prior said: “ A-God’s name!” 

So he mounted, and led with him Coustans, and came unto the 
Emperor, and greeted him on behalf of the Abbot and the convent ; 
and then he took Coustans by the hand, and on the said behalf, 
gave him to the Emperor, who received him as one who was much 
wroth that such a runagate and beggar churl should have his 
daughter to wife. But he thought in his heart that he would play 
him the turn. 

WueEN the Emperor had gotten Coustans, he was in sore 
imagination how he should be slain in such wise that none might 
wot word thereof. Andvit fell out so that the Emperor had mat- 
ters on hand at the outer marches of his land, much long aloof 
thence, well a twelve days’ journey, So the Emperor betook him 
to going thither, and had Coustans thither with him, and thought 
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what wise he might to do slay him, till at last he let write a letter 
to his Burgreve of Byzance. 

“TI, EMPEROR of Byzance and Lord of Greece, do thee to wit 
who abidest duly in my place for the warding of my land; and so 
soon as thou seest this letter thou shalt slay or let slay him who 
this letter shall bear to thee, so soon as he hast delivered this said 
letter to thee, without longer tarrying. As thou holdest dear thine 
own proper body, do straightway my commandment herein.” 

EveEN such was the letter which the fair child Coustans bore, 
and knew not that he bore his own death. The lad took the letter, 
which was close, and betook him to the road, and did so much by 
his journeys that he came in less than fifteen days to Byzance, 
which is nowadays called Constantinople. 

WHEN the lad entered into the city, it was the hour of dinner ; 
so, as God would have it, he thought that he would not go his 
errand at that nick of time, but would tarry till folk had done din- 
ner; and exceeding hot was the weather, as is wont about St. 
John’s-mass. So he entered into the garden all a-horseback. 
Great and long was the garden ; so the lad took the bridle from off 
his horse and unlaced the saddle-girths, and let him graze; and 
thereafter he went into the nook of a tree; and full pleasant was 
the place, so that presently he fell asleep. 

Now so it fell out, that when the fair daughter of the Emperor 
had eaten, she went into the garden with three of her maidens ; 
and they fell to chasing each other about, as whiles is the wont of 
maidens to play; until at the last the fair Emperor’s daughter 
came under the tree whereas Coustans lay a-sleeping, and he was 
all vermil as the rose. And when the damsel saw him, she beheld 
him with a right good will, and she said to herself that never on a 
day had she seen so fair a fashion of man. Then she called to 
her that one of her fellows in whom she had the most affiance, and 
the others she made to go forth from out of the garden. 

THEN the fair maiden, daughter of the Emperor, took her fel- 
low by the hand, and led her to look on the lovely lad whereas he 
lay a-sleeping ; and she spake thus: “ Fair fellow, here is a rich 
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treasure. Lo thou! the most fairest fashion of a man that ever 
mine eyes have seen on any day of my life. And he beareth a 
letter, and well I would see what it sayeth.” 

So the two maidens drew nigh to the lad, and took from him 
the letter, and the daughter of the Emperor read the same; and 
when she had read it, she fell a-lamenting full sore, and said to her 
fellow: “Certes here is a great grief!” “Ha, my Lady!” said 
the other one, “tell me what it is.” “Of a surety,” said the 
Maiden, “ might I but trow in thee I would do away that sorrow!” 
“Ha, Lady,” said she, “hardily mayest thou trow in me, whereas 
for nought would I uncover that thing which thou wouldst have 
hid.” 

THEN the Maiden, the daughter of the Emperor, took oath of 
her according to the paynim law; and thereafter she told her what 
the letter said; and the damsel answered her: “ Lady, and what 
wouldest thou do?” “TI will tell thee well,” said the daughter of 
the Emperor ; I will put in his pouch another letter, wherein the 
Emperor, my father, biddeth his Burgreve to give me to wife to 
this fair child here, and that he make great feast at the doing of 
the wedding unto all the folk of this land; whereas he is to wot 
well that the lad is a high man and a loyal.” ‘ 

WHEN the damsel had heard that, she said that would be good 
todo ‘But, Lady, how wilt thou have the seal of thy father?” 
“ Full well,” said the Maiden, “for my father delivered to me four 
pair of scrolls, sealed of his seal thereon; he hath written nought 
therein ; and I will write all that I will.” “Lady,” said she, “thou 
hast said full well; but do it speedily, and haste thee ere he 
awakeneth.” “So will I,” said the Maiden. 

THEN the fair Maiden, the daughter of the Emperor, went to 
her coffers, and drew thereout one of the said scrolls sealed, which 
her father had left her, that she might borrow moneys thereby, if 
so she would. For ever was the Emperor at war and his folk in 
war, whereas he had neighbours right felon, and exceeding mighty, 
whose land marched upon his. So the Maiden wrote the letter in 
this wise : 
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“I, Kinc MussE.Lin, Emperor of Greece and of Byzance the 
city, to my Burgreve of Byzance greeting. I command thee that 
the bearer of this letter ye give to my fair daughter in marriage 
according to our law; whereas I have heard and wot soothly 
that he is a high person and well worthy to have my daughter. 
And thereto make ye great joy and great feast to all them of my 
city and of all my land.” 

In such wise wrote and said the letter of the fair daughter of 
the Emperor ; and when she had written the said letter, she went 
back to the garden, she and her fellow together, and found that 
one yet asleep, and they put the letter into his pouch. And then 
they began to sing and make noise to awaken him. So he woke 
anon, and was all astonied at the fair Maiden, the daughter of the 
Emperor, and the other one her fellow, who came before him ; and 
the fair Maiden, daughter of the Emperor, greeted him; and he 
greeted her again right debonairly. Then she asked of him what 
he was, and whither he went; and he said that he bore a letter to 
the Burgreve, which the Emperor sent by him; and the Maiden 
said that she would bring him straightway whereas was the 
Burgreve. Therewith she took him by the hand, and brought him 
to the palace, where there was much folk, who all rose against the 
Maiden, as to her who was their Lady. 

Now the Maiden demanded the Burgreve, and they told her 
that he was in a chamber; so thither she led the lad, and the lad 
delivered the letter, and said that the Emperor greeted him. But 
the Burgreve made great joy of the lad, and kissed the hand of 
him. The Maiden opened the pouch, and fell a-kissing the letter 
and the seal of her father for joy’s sake, whereas she had not 
heard tidings of him a great while. 

THEREAFTER she said to the Burgreve that she would hearken 
the letter in privy council, even as if she wotted nought thereof ; 
and the Burgreve said that that were good to do. Then went the 
Burgreve and the Maiden into a chamber, and the Maiden unfolded 
the letter and read it to the Burgreve, and made semblance of 
wondering exceedingly ; and the Burgreve said to her, “ Lady, it 
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behoveth to do the will of my lord thy father, for otherwise we 
shall be blamed exceedingly.” The Maiden answered him: “ And 
how can this be, that I should be wedded without my lord my 
father? A strange thing it would be, and I will do it in no 
manner.” 

“Ha, Lady!” said the Burgreve, “what is that thou sayest. 
Thy father has bidden thus by his letter, and it behoveth not to 
gainsay.” 

« Sir,” said the Maiden, (unto whom it was late till the thing 
were done) “thou shalt speak unto the barons and mighty men of 
this realm, and take counsel thereof. And if they be of accord 
thereto, I am she who will not go against it.” Then the Burgreve 
said that she spake well and as one wise. 

THEN spake the Burgreve to the barons, and showed them the 
letter, and they accorded all to that that the matter of the letter 
must be accomplished, and the will of the Emperor done. Then 
they wedded the fair youth Coustans, according to the Paynim law, 
unto the fair daughter of the Emperor; and the wedding endured 
for fifteen days: and such great joy was there at Byzance that it 
was exceeding, and folk did no work in the city, save eating and 
drinking and making merry. 

Lonc while abode the Emperor in the land whereas he was; 
and when he had done his business, he went his ways back towards 
Byzance; and whenas he was but anigh two journeys thence, 
came to him a message of the messengers who came from Byzance. 
The Emperor asked of him what they did in the city; and the var- 
let said that they were making exceeding good cheer of eating and 
drinking and taking their ease, and that no work had they done 
therein these fifteen days. 

“ AnD wherefore is that?” said the Emperor. “Wherefore, 
sir! Wot ye not well thereof?” “Nay, forsooth,” said the Em- 
peror, “ but tell me wherefore.” 

“Sir,” said the varlet, “thou sentest a youngling, exceeding 
fair, to thy Burgreve, and badest him by thy letter to wed him to 
thy daughter the fair, and that he should be emperor after thee, 
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whereas he was a man right high, and well worthy to have her. 
But thy daughter would not take that before that the Burgreve 
should have spoken to the barons. And he spake to all them, 
and showed them thy letter; and they said that it behoved to do 
thy commandment. And when thy daughter saw that they were 
all of one accord thereon, she durst not go against them, but yea- 
said it. Even in such wise hath thy daughter been wedded, and 
such joy has been in the city as none might wish it better.” 

THE Emperor, when he heard the messenger speak thus was 
all astonied, and thought much of this matter; and he asked of 
the varlet how long it was since the lad had wedded his daughter. 

« Str,” said the varlet, “it is more than three weeks since he 
hath wedded her.” ‘Forsooth,” said the Emperor, “since it is so, 
it behoveth me to abide it, since no other it may be.” 

«So far rode the Emperor till he came to Byzance, whereas 
they made him much fair feast; and his fair daughter came to 
meet him, and her husband Coustans, who was so fair a child that 
none might better be. The Emperor, who was a wise man, made 
of them much great joy, and laid his two hands upon their two 
heads, and held them there a great while; which is the manner of 
benison amongst the paynims. 

TuatT night thought the Emperor much on this marvel, how it ° 
could have come about; and so much he pondered it, that he 
wotted full well that it had been because of his daughter. So he 
had no will to gain-say her, but he demanded to see the letter 
which he had sent, and they showed it unto him, and he saw his 
seal hanging thereto, and saw the letter which was written; and 
by the manner whereby the thing had been done, he said to him- 
self that he had striven against the things which behoved to be. 

THEREAFTER, the Emperor made Coustans a knight, even his 
new son who was wedded unto his daughter, and he gave and 
granted unto him all the whole land after his death. And the 
said Coustans bore him well and wisely as a good knight, and a 
valiant and hardy, and defended him full well against his enemies. 
No long time wore ere his lord the Emperor died, and his service 
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was done much richly, after the paynim law. Then was Coustans 
emperor, and he loved and honoured much the Abbot who had 
nourished him, and he made him his very master. And the Em- 
peror Coustans, by the counsel of the Abbot, and the will of God 
the all mighty, did do christen his wife, and all they of that land 
were converted to the law of Jesus Christ. And the Emperor 
Coustans begot an heir male, who had to name Constantine, who 
was thereafter a prudhomme much great. And thereafter was the 
city called Constantinople, because of his father, Coustans, who 
costed so much, but aforetime was it called Byzance. 

HERE withal endeth the Story of King Coustans the Emperor. 

The said story was done out of the ancient French into English 
by William Morris. 

é 


A DREAM OF A TOURNEY. 


Roses bloom along my way, 

Every breath ’s a breath of May, 

Loud I sing my roundelay, 
Rejoicing as I journey. 

Let glad peals, O, sweet bells, rise, 

Shout, O, maids, with laughing eyes, 

Till my triumph shakes the skies, 
For I have won the tourney! 


O, the splendor of the day! 
Knight and horse in brave array, 
Ladies beautiful and gay 

To crown the man victorious. 
Armor clashed with shock and fire, 
I, with sword that could not tire, 
Called the war-cry of my sire 

And plunged in combat glorious. 
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Dew-drops flashed upon the green 
When I, blushing, rode between 
Knights and dukes with weapons keen, 
All mocking me for shyness. 
When the west was flaming gold 
I in glory was enrolled 
*Mongst these nobles all so bold, 
And knighted by his Highness. 


Singing on my homeward way 

I recall the leader grey— 

Conqueror in three wars, they say—- 
I disarmed in tilting ; 

I remember count and knight 

I unhorsed in furious fight ; 

They were left in sorry plight, 
But I rode off a lilting. 


Fast I ride, and loud I sing, 
My glad fancy flies awing, 
And I’m happy as a king, 

Rejoicing as I journey. 
Watching from a castle tower, 
Bends a face like some sweet flower, 
And O, I long to try the power 


Of winning in a tourney! 
E. K. Herron. 


LIMITATIONS. 


O BARREN, barren are the dunes, 
And bleak and wild the shore; 

And cold and stormy is the sea 
That breaks beyond my door. 
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Ah, narrow, narrow is my life 
And lonelier — far more — 

And colder than the darkest wave 
The ocean ever bore. 


I care not though my life be dark 
And cold, if that must be, 

But O, for the profundity, 
The vastness of the sea ! 


. 


SLEEP. 


O SLEEP, evasive, slow, 
Come dry these burning tears, 
And press thy soothing hand on mine 
To still my many fears. 


E. K. Herron. 


But should you send me dreams, 
May they not be too glad, 

Lest waking, my poor heart should break 
For joy I never had. 


And dimly let me feel, 
O well beloved sleep, 

A little peaceful thrill of joy 
That waking I may keep. 


But show me not her face, 
Dear sleep, I would forget 
For one brief night the light of life, 


Since light for me has set. 
E. K. Herron. 
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PAYMENT TIME. 


BY PAUL BOURGET. 









HEN a history of thought in France during the nine- 
VE | teenth century shall be undertaken, one of the periods 
| Vs most difficult of interpretation will be that of the gen- 
==" eration immediately succeeding the war of 1870. 

Never were influences more antagonistic simultaneously at 
work in controlling minds. The young men entering life at that 
period found their elders imbued with the philosophical conceptions 
elaborated under the second empire. M. Taine and M. Rénan 
were the two most illustrious representatives of these doctrines, 
not to be discussed in detail here. It suffices to recall, that abso- 
lute faith in science formed a sort of basis for them, and that the 
dogma of necessity permeated them, in formulas more crudely de- 
fined by the one master and more subtly disguised by the other ; 
whether they so desired or not, the teachings of both resulted in 
fatalism. The historian of ‘La Littérature Anglaise’ taught that 
all civilization should be viewed as the product of race, environ- 
ment, and of the time. The author of ‘La Vie de Jésus’ exhibited 
the evolution of religious thought through the ages, controlled by 
natural laws as fixed as those governing the development of an 
animal or vegetable species. 

By adults such hypotheses might be reconciled with moral 
scruples and active energies, but to the young they represented 
only a principle of negation and pessimism, and this at the very 
hour when the disasters of war and of the Commune had struck 
the country so hard, and forced upon all consciences the evidence 
of a social duty, the obligation to direct and useful effort. The 
antithesis was too sharp between the theories advanced by our 
most admired and beloved masters, and the necessity for action 
which the misfortunes of our country forced upon our reluctant 
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hearts. And has not this antithesis been realized by one, at least, 
of the great writers I have just named? If M. Taine had not 
deprecated the paralyzing influence of his works, would he have 
devoted his latter days to those enormous labors in contemporary 
history which make his last, magnificent book the political breviary 
of every good Frenchman? It has cost him twenty years of the 
most persistent labor to effect a reconciliation between faith and 
science, civic morality and psychology, between the work of his 
philosophy and national realities. Such a problem was not within 
the scope of our early youth. On the one hand we saw France 
deeply wounded, we felt the responsibility devolving upon us for 
her early restoration, under the impulse of this evidence we longed 
to act: on the other hand a doctrine of despair, saturated with the 
most nihilistic determinism, discouraged us in advance. Mind and 
heart were thus completely divorced. Most of us, if willing to 
recall the past, will acknowledge that the great effort of our youth 
was to solve an inconsistency from which some of us still suffer, 
despite the inevitable discipline of life, causing us to accept such 
inconsistencies as the natural condition of modern existence, com- 
posed of elements too complex to be ever entirely simplified. 

Before relating an episode of that strange phase of youth 
whose liveliest pleasure was the discussion of abstract ideas, I 
have endeavored to express its moral tone by thus recalling the 
conditions of mental anxiety amid which we were growing up. 
The family drama I am about to relate is in itself only a single 
incident, perhaps a little less commonplace than many other inci- 
dents. But that friend, who was at once its hero and its victim, 
had in a high degree the character common to our whole genera- 
tion ; the problems of his daily life transformed themselves into 
problems of thought, and this single incident became for him a 
truly tragical crisis of responsibility. 

Did he very clearly define the situation in which he found him- 
self placed? Did he give to events inherently singular, too arbi- 
trary a significance, and apply an excessive scrupulousness to a 
difficulty already very painful? I, the troubled witness of the cir- 
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cumstances, have passed through two successive and very different 
stages of opinion concerning my friend and his decision. At the 
time when the events I am about to relate occurred, I had adopted 
as incontestable the axiom that there is in nature no trace of zwé¢//. 
I had therefore no sort of belief in that secret logic of fate which 
Christians call Providence, and which the positivists express by the 
equally obscure formula, inherent justice. The tragedy in which 
my friend saw the manifestation of an avenging power ever ready 
to strike the criminal in the unexpected consequences of his crime, 
appeared to me one of the innumerable throws of chance. To-day, 
experience has too often shown me how true is the “ Tout se paie” 
of Napoleon at Saint-Helena; by what windings punishment pur- 
sues and overtakes the misdeed, and that chance is most often 
only an unexpected form of expiation. I therefore incline to be- 
lieve with Eugene Corbiéres, my former comrade, that the drama 
to which these too protracted reflections are a prologue, was 
indeed one of those retributions in which the Emperor believed. 
This one was humble and hidden; there are others dazzling and 
resounding, but perhaps the spirit of justice that governs human 
affairs appears most formidable in its obscure manifestations. 

I have called Corbiéres my comrade. We had known each other 
in the Louis-le-Grand Lyceum, where he was a day pupil, while 
I, also a student, was a resident pupil of a private institution. In 
those huge academic batches known as classes, such an acquaint- 
anceship was only a pretext for comradeship. Eugene and I had 
listened to the same professors, studied the same lessons, put the 
same subjects into Latin verse for several years, without having 
ever spoken, unless to say “good morning” or “good evening.” 
We discovered each other, as often happens to college-mates, after 
college days, and when we had started upon very different roads. 
But we carried into our divergent courses that interest in the 
problems of our day, that need to reconcile intellectual determinism 
with civic activity, in which I seem to discern the particular stamp 
of our generation. 

This renewal of acquaintanceship took place in the spring of 
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1873, and followed a meeting that I must attribute wholly to 
chance. I remember its smallest details with great precision. 

I was leaving a café, no longer in existence, which then formed 
the angle of the rue de Vaugirard in front of the Luxembourg and 
the Odéon, where a little group of writers, long since scattered, 
who had the fancy to call themselves Les Vivans, used then to 
meet. I fancied myself acting the man of letters in losing several 
hours daily in the clever but paradoxical society of these pleasant 
companions, who left the depths of my intelligence unsatisfied. 
They were exclusively literary artists — some already very accom- 
plished — while I was, even then, much more concerned with 
analysis than with style— with psychology rather than zsthetics. 
I always left them in self-dissatisfaction, because with them I had 
conversed instead of working, and also because the perception of 
their uncongenial personality made me doubtful of my own. I can 
see myself that afternoon, towards three o'clock, clearing the gar- 
den gate and walking along the avenue, a prey to that melancholy 
of spiritual loneliness so intense with the young, and I can see 
Corbiéres approaching and meeting me with one of those sympa- 
thetic smiles which between old comrades refer less to the indi- 
vidual than to that common past already a little regretted. 

Thereupon we begin to question each other, walking a few 
paces together. I inform Corbiéres that I am engaged in litera- 
ture. He informs me that he has taken up medicine, and I hear 
him in the course of this conversation that should have been quite 
superficial, explain his choice of a career by motives of so peculiar 
a nature, so analogous to my habitual mental attitude, that I be- 
come his friend upon the spot. At the age we had reached, cer- 
tain similarities of feeling are equivalent to years of intimacy. 

‘My father and mother,” he said, “would have preferred that 
after completing my term of service I should have studied law. 
My father was for thirty years usher in the department of the 
Interior. He retired a year ago, he worships the government ; in 
imagination he saw me already a prefect. I should thus have 
entered his social lines. Happily, he is so good to me; my 
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mother also! If only I do not leave them, they are satisfied. 
When I announced to them that I wished to study medicine, they 
were somewhat startled but they consented. To them I gave as 
my reason that in the present political instability the offices of the 
state no longer offered the same guarantees as under the empire. 
I did not give them my true motive, these dear people have no 
other philosophy than that of the heart; they would not have 
understood my point of view. But you will understand it. 
What decided me to take this course, however singular it may 
appear to you, was the need of certainty. My personal tastes 
would have drawn me toward more abstruse studies. I would 
have entered the normal school in order to pursue metaphysics, if 
I had not read Kant and ‘L’Intelligence’ of Taine. It seemed to 
me, that the object of the philosophical sciences was far too doubt- 
ful. My mind hungers and thirsts for something positive and 
indisputable. The natural sciences offer this; I turned towards 
them and reflected. I do not not know your moral convictions but 
I entertain an absolute agnosticism. I believe that we cannot 
know by positive science that there is a God — to use the simplest 
formula — or that there is none; that there are good and evil or 
that there is neither ; that there are reward and punishment, or not ; 
another life, or not. . . . It is necessary to act, nevertheless. 
I, at least, feel the need for action, particularly since I saw war. 
I have the feeling that I should have in a tempest upon 
a ship in peril; it is shameful not to take part in the struggle, 
being able. I remembered the reasoning of Pascal — you recall 
it >that of the wager. I asked myself what branch of natural 
science lends itself to a practical application that may be accepted 
as a hypothesis; it seemed to me that medicine, viewed from a 
high standpoint, replied to the programme. Let us examine the 
problem. Suppose all the spiritualistic theories, even all the 
Christian theories, demonstrated: what is duty? To relieve him 
that suffers. The physician does this. Suppose the opposing 
theories demonstrated : to what then must morality be reduced ? 
To an instinct that must be admitted and satisfied, like all instincts, 
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and that consists in a need to associate ourselves with others, 
to aid our fellows, and be aided by them in the face of unfriendly 
nature. Who fulfils this task better than the physician? He is 
the altruist par excellence; he is in the right whatever metaphysical 
postulate we may adopt. This is so true that from the day 
when I first crossed the threshold of a hospital I have experienced 
a calm I never knew before. I have had evidence that, intellec- 
tually and morally — how express it? My feet touch the earth, 
that I am walking on solid ground. . . . In short, I doubted 
no more!” 

How startling Corbiéres was to look upon as he talked to me 
thus! The fire of his thought transfigured his irregular and 
rather ugly face. This son of a petty government clerk betrayed 
in his whole person that half-peasant, half-civic heredity which has 
neither rustic strength nor urban refinement. He had large bones 
and small muscles, heavy features and poor blood. The beauty of 
his eyes and mouth counterbalanced this insignificance. It was a 
mouth of charming goodness which smiled with frank ingenuous- 
ness ; the blue eyes were of a candor making it apparent that a 
man with such an expression must be incapable of falsehood. 
The voice was captivating with its ardor of profound conviction. 
Needs it more to explain the impression made upon me by this 
talk, which I transcribed faithfully that evening in my journal of 
the period with many other details useless to repeat but which 
recall the lightning bolt that struck me beneath the verdant trees 
of that old garden. I presume, I hope, that now as then those 
peaceful alleys beside which stand the statues of queens and busts 
of poets are the scenes of conversations between young men, as lofty 
in tone as theone I am recalling. Such hours are all that I regret 
of my youth, beside the innocent mobility of soul permitting such 
generous infatuations as that which caused me the same afternoon 
to abandon all my plans in order to go home with Eugene. We 
had no sooner arrived than he proposed to return with me. It 
was night when we parted, after having touched in this endless 
talk all subjects of human thought, and made an appointment for 
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the following morning. I was to accompany my friend to Za 
Pitié, where he followed the clinic. 

“T believe,” I said, pressing his hand, “that I shall follow 
your example and take up medicine.” 

I did not take up medicine, and the sudden resolution to imi- 
tate Corbiéres ended in a few visits to the hospital, which had at 
least the good effect of bringing me face to face with reality. My 
error, like that of so many young men misled by a precocious 
desire to write, lay in making literature a goal, whereas it is only a 
result. (i wished to compose romances and I had observed noth- 
ing; poetry and I had felt nothing.) The great service to do me 
was to withdraw me from the artificial bookish atmosphere in which 
I was languishing, and to show me humanity, simple and needy ; 
life humble and sordid, but real. Eugene unconsciously rendered 
me this service twice, first by those wholesome visits to La Pitzé, 
and again by introducing me into his home, that odd and myste- 
rious domestic centre of which I at first saw the picturesqueness 
only. The mystery showed itself to me later. 

The Corbiéres lived with their son on the second floor of a very 
old house, in a very old street, in the quartier du Panthéon. This 
street, formerly called Puits-qui-parle, has no modern feature except 
its more recent name of rue Amyot. Nothing would seem to have 
stirred there since the remote period when the neighboring colleges 
of the Scots and the Irish, whose frontal inscriptions still exist, 
were flourishing. When I occasionally make a pilgrimage thither, 
I find the street just as it was twenty-five years ago. The irregu- 
lar pavement, on which cabs rarely venture, is taking a deeper pro- 
vincial verdure. Branches of trees still overhang garden walls, and 
on the sidewalks, concierges still hold their long gossipings with 
renters of the rez-de-chaussées, while children play at marbles and 
le diable without fear of suddenly passing vehicles. The irregular 
houses of different dates and styles show that the quartier has 
grown like any object of nature, slowly, solidly, as growth was 
needed, and not by one of those magisterial edicts that set on new 
Paris a stamp of universal monotony. No frame could have been 
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better adapted to the immovable and rigid countenances of my 
comrade’s parents. 

The ex-usher, who came himself at the sound of the bell to 
open the door to a visitor, was a man of fifty-eight years, very 
straight and spare, with an undecipherable face which had no ex- 
pressive feature except the eyes, blue as the eyes of his son, but 
with a singular gleam, in which, at this distance, I discern the 
secret fever of constant remorse. 

At that time I saw only the ardor of a paternal idolatry that I 
have never seen equalled. This poor man whose life had con- 
sumed away beside a chimney corner in an antechamber in the 
Place Beauvais, holding in check the impatience of solicitors, 
seemed to have concentrated upon his boy all the compensation for 
a miserable existence. To judge from the mediocrity of the apart- 
ment, the simplicity of the furniture, and the dress of father and 
mother, the resources of the household must have been very lim- 
ited. Nevertheless, no book had ever been denied to Eugene, for 
his studies, and never had the ex-usher permitted the medical stu- 
dent to divert from his studies one hour to give a lesson or write 
for some little newspaper in order to make money. The intensity 
of his affection made him divine that to a future scholar the years 
of youth count trebly, and that entire leisure during this period is 
the most precious possession. 

«“T have told Eugene,” he often repeated, “not to think of us. 
He must become a famous man, and he shall become so. I have 
believed it ever since he left college, Sir. Look at his prizes! 
He has eighty-seven volumes !” 

And with his hand all hardened by humble labor, the father 
showed me the backs of a row of books ranged on the shelves of a 
glazed and locked mahogany bookcase. The whole story of his 
passion for his son clung to these poor college books, which he 
sometimes called in his innocence, “his titles of nobility.” 

You see the whole story: the child was sent to the Brothers’ 
school of the quartier ; he was intelligent, he learned quickly. «It 
is a pity not to push him higher,” said the superior. The father 
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and mother took counsel together. ‘“ Bah! tobacco and sugar can 
be cut down; a servant can be dispensed with.” The child was 
sent to the neighboring lyceum. He was successful. It was at 
first intended to withdraw him after the fourth year and the exam- 
ination in grammar. His success in the competitive examinations 
decided that he should go on to the baccalaureate. The rest fol- 
lowed. Habits of the most rigid economy showed in twenty ways 
in the Corbiéres household. The old man did the heavy work ; he 
scrubbed the tiles, waxed the furnjture, split the wood, emptied 
the water, even made the beds. He had evidently given up his 
position, that his son should be the better served. His red, almost 
congested face had a skin goffered with wrinkles which all spoke 
the endurance, the stubbornness of a stern and solid race. A 
scrupulous cleanliness, the mark of his neighboring country, Flan- 
ders, — he was from Péronne — reigned in the six rooms compos- 
ing his apartment. There was a kitchen, a vestibule, a bed-room 
for father and mother, a dining-room, a parlor, converted into a 
study for Eugene, and his bed-room. Thus the student occupied 
more than one third of the modest home, and certainly the lightest 
and most cheerful part, that of which the windows overlooked the 
gardens. It was also the only part well, almost elegantly fur- 
nished. My comrade accepted everything, it must be owned, with 
the egotism only too natural to great workers, and largely with the 
idea that his future prepared ample compensation for the present 
sacrifices of his parents. How often, when I wished to carry him 
off to some theatre party, or some expedition, he would answer: “I 
cannot ; I must think of my old folks.” 

I knew well that his “old folks,” as he called them with affec- 
tionate familiarity, would have spoken no word of blame, no matter 
how he might employ his afternoons or evenings. What he meant 
was to express his passionate care to deserve their devotion. He 
made a greater effort because he began to suspect in them a singu- 
lar capacity for suffering, and it was very true that these worthy 
people did not evince the happiness to which so many years of un- 
selfish devotion entitled them. On the father’s red brow where 
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the protruding veins of the temples showed the strong pressure of 
the blood, a constant preoccupation weighed. Was he afraid of 
dying before completing his work, before seeing his son admitted a 
professor of the Faculty, a member of the Academy? Had all his 
savings been expended in this protracted and costly education, and 
was his poor pension, always liable to disappear with himself, the 
larger part of his present possessions? Was he merely a man of 
naturally gloomy temper saddened by the uncertain health of his 
wife ? Such were the questions, doubtless, which the son asked 
himself as I asked them of myself whenever I recognized on the 
face of M. Corbiéres the signs of this secret trouble. 

Regarding Mme. Corbiéres, the reply was simple — or at least 
it appeared simple tome. Eugene had often mentioned to me his 
fears for his mother’s health; he thought her threatened with a 
serious form of liver trouble. She was a small, short woman, who 
at twenty must have been beautiful with that beauty of the moun- 
tainous south, at once active and stout, with so much vitality com- 
pressed into a small personality. She came from Roquebresanne, 
a village of the Var, perched upon Moorish buttresses between 
Brignoles and Toulon. She preserved the pretty hands and feet 
of her Provence — feet as fine and well posed as those of a mule, 
capable when far past fifty of climbing unfalteringly her steep 
native slopes —the slight, facile hands of an olive-picker, and how 
black a flame in her eyes! Although this woman always received 
me with extreme graciousness, why did I never feel at ease in her 
presence? There was in her whole being something savage and 
defiant which even the presence of her son did not entirely dispel 
or soften. 

“Tt is an unquiet nature,” he said to me once, when I inquired 
after her. “If I were a believer, this would make me doubt the 
justice of God. You know my mother, you see her life. From 
my earliest childhood I recall her a person living only for others, 
my father and myself. With the market, her kitchen, our clothing 
and mending her life has been entirely absorbed by the humblest 
duties of the humblest servant, and she was born a lady and 
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educated! . . . If any one can deserve tranquility of mind it 
is my mother, and she is without it. She is pious, a devotee, and 
her religion serves only to devour her with scruples. Frail as she 
is, I fear every Lent to see her fall ill and there is no way to 
prevent her excessive austerity. I would have spoken to her 
confessor but I do not know to whom she goes. She is very 
reserved on certain points, and on this one, in particular; to be 
questioned by even me gives her pain. We talk of a good con- 
science ; it is of a good liver, a good stomach that we should speak. 
At each digestive period the liver takes in blood; if by some 
accident this blood brought by the veins becomes laden with 
matter irritating to the hepatic cells, the whole moral being is 
physically poisoned.” 

«But does it not also occur,’’ I answered, “that in some cases 
grief kills, and that consequently the physical nature is morally 
poisoned ?” 

«That is true,” he replied, “and it proves that we know noth- 
ing. Nevertheless, I understand that the day my good mother 
sees me admitted to the University, my success will do her more 
good than all the waters of Carlsbad and Marienbad 
therefore I must leave you and go to my work.” 


I have lingered over these memories of which I could multiply 
the details. They include the impressions of several years, 
extending from the Spring of 1873, when I renewed with Eugene 
Corbiéres the intimacy begun in college, to the Winter of 1882, 
when the events forming the true matter of this recital developed. 
Incoherent years for me, which I spent, like most apprentice 
writers, in all sorts of abortive attempts, ill managed experiments 
more or less dangerous to the future of my thought: fruitful and 
well-ordered years for my friend who had quickly found his way. 
I saw him successively hospital dresser, house surgeon, gold 
medallist ; then doctor, and approaching with sure step the position 
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of medical director of hospitals and the degree of fellowship which 
he had set as his aims. 

The divergence of our pursuits had been too great to allow us 
daily intercourse. We had maintained during these nine years 
only the intermittent intimacy that does not permit appreciation 
of slight changes in the family life of those we occasionally meet. 
At each of my visits to the rue Amyot, I had found the home of the 
Corbiéres unchanged: the ex-usher a little redder in face, perhaps, 
a little less active; the mother a little heavier, a little more con- 
centrated; but their habits had changed in nothing. When I 
rang it was always old Corbiéres who answered the bell, generally 
in his shirt sleeves with a scrubbing stick, a brush or lamp-cloth 
in his hand, and through the half-open door of the kitcnen I could 
see Mme. Corbiéres over her range preparing some delicacy for 
the evening meal of the patient student of science whom I would 
find at his table amid papers and books noting down his observa- 
tions of yesterday and to-day. 

Although he began to be summoned by his superiors to remun- 
erative consultations, and wrote for a certain special review by 
which he must have been suitably paid, his “old folks” would 
hardly tolerate the additional comfort of a servant maid who came 
at seven cents an hour for a part of the morning. 

“TI insist on nothing now,” said Corbiéres to me in explanation 
of the situation, ‘‘ Whenever either one becomes sick I shall force 
a real servant upon them. At present I am afraid of injuring 
their health by even slightly disturbing their manner of living. 
My mother, particularly, would not bear to be crossed. .You 
know my old anxieties on her account. . . . I see that she 
wears herself always and about everything and that my father feels 
the effect of it all. They find the way not to be happy, my poor, 
dear parents. . . . Certainly there is no Providence!” 

In the early part of 1882, the situation changed. Eugene 
expressed a wish to leave the rue Amyot and establish himself. 
This was the first collision between the son and his parents. 
After approving his. decision, aiding him in the search for a new 
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location, superintending his removal, his father and mother sud- 
denly declared that it was too painful to them to leave the home they 
had occupied for thirty years, and their resolution proved inflexible. 
In the light of facts learned later I understand that this wilfulness 
of the old Corbiéres revealed an idea of expiation suggested by 
the woman. In ignorance of the deed, shame for which devoured 
this apparently irreproachable family, how could such obstinacy be 
explained except on the score of insanity? The physician did not 
fail, but already a suspicion that the moral state of his parents 
concealed some mystery, had vaguely arisen in him. He felt in 
them a determination not to participate in the comforts about to 
pertain to his situation. Almost without effort, and without 
interruption to the labors preparatory to his examinations, his 
revenue of the preceding year had figured more than ten thousand 
francs, an enormous sum for habits like his and those of his 
parents. He came to see me, I remember, immediately after the 
last scene in which he had vainly endeavored to move them, and 
relating this interview to me, his own persistence and their 
determined refusal, he added : 

«“ There is, undeniably, mania in their case, but I see also in my 
mother a religious idea. To live in this humbleness is her way of 
wearing the haircloth. She gives me the impression that she 
wishes to punish herself. Punish herself, the poor saintly woman! 
no doubt for having loved me too well, for being too proud of me. 

But what astonishes me is that she should make my father 
share her views. . . . Heis not pious. He goes to mass very 
occasionally now, and when I was a little boy he never went. 
What arguments can she use to convince him? He is aging; he 
needs rest, and to be better fed, lodged, served . . . and to 
find no means to influence these old heads! It is ncomprehen- 
sible.” 

It was truly incomprehensible, yet why was I not entirely amazed 
at the eccentricity of the ex-usher and his wife? Can it be that in 
the general, ill-defined impression made upon us by the personality 
of others there is a hidden logic whose unexpressed intuitions exceed 
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our own consciousness! I should have been wholly unable to say 
why this attitude of Eugene’s parents consisted with the image I 
carried of them in my secret thoughts. And yet, what an unreasona- 
ble paradox was this sudden self-effacement of a father and mother 
who had lived only for their son before that son’s success; this re- 
nouncement of the daily joy of sharing his triumph—their work ! 
I had seen them for ten years, breathing, existing only in order to 
assure to their child the leisure to pursue his career, to prepare for 
his examinations, to become the distinguished physician he was going 
to be, that he was, and now they refused to take part in the reali- 
zation of the passionate desire of their whole life! Could it be that 
they considered themselves too lowly in birth, too crude in manner ? 
Did they foresee that their son would marry into a sphere superior 
to theirs, and withdraw themselves in advance by one supreme 
sacrifice? All these hypotheses were admissible ; others were not ; 
the only one of which I did not think was that these persons had 
committed a deed for which they could not forgive themselves. 
How imagine that regret for this deed weighed upon their old age 
all the more heavily because — and on this point Eugene had not 
erred — Mme. Corbiéres, with her half-Italian devotion was terri- 
fied, and terrified her husband at the idea of approaching death and 
certain perdition? And truly when I remember how simple a 
chain of incidents revealed that abyss of misery to their son, I 
repeat that I am unable to avoid finding therein that punishment 
which the believer dreaded ; and I think of the curious saying in 
which the Italians— cousins germane to the Provengcaux — have 
expressed with their vivid imagination a recoil of the offence upon 
the offender: “La saetta, gua, gua,” they say, “the arrow turns, 
turns,” — torno adorso a che la tera and “strikes him that aimed it.” 

It was perhaps a month since Eugene had deplored in the terms 
I have related, his parents’ obstinate refusal to live with him. I 
had not seen him again, which was not surprising on account of 
the exigencies of his work. I did not suspect that during these 
four weeks his thoughts were busied with a subject very remote 
from the diseases of innutrition, his favorite study, and that he was 
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beginning an investigation which he might possibly have shunned 
if he had foreseen its conclusion. But no! His was one of those 
virile intellects to be found even in his profession, in which no sen- 
timent prevails against the courageous desire to live in the truth, 
however harsh it may be. 

I see him again, at the end of these four weeks, coming to me 
a little before eleven o'clock, an hour inconvenient to him on 
account of his work and which in itself indicated an unusual con- 
tingency. The expression of his face indicated it further: evident 
embarrassment contracted his features, and in his eyes, usually so 
clear, so full of the fine fire of devotion to study, I read an implor- 
ing anguish, that of a man about to venture with another upon a 
step that he could not discuss. He made use of no diplomacy, but 
with truly surgical decision, addressed me: 

«“T have avery delicate service to ask of you.. I begin by 
saying that if you do not see fit to render it, I shall not be 
offended. I beg you only to reflect seriously before saying so.” 

«I promise to do all in my power to say yes,” I answered in 
the same grave tone in which he had spoken to me. Knowing 
his aversion to all display, such an announcement as his showed a 
well considered decision, and I esteemed him too highly not to 
place myself at once on the same plane of gravity as his own. 

“Thanks,” he replied, pressing my hand. Then without 
further preliminaries he continued, — “I have told you with what 
singular obstinacy my parents have positively refused to live with 
me; I have also told you that this refusal was due only to a 
general determination to change nothing in their manner of living, 
when they could and should do so. It is as if they feared in 
sharing my life to share an ill-got fortune, and yet all that I have, 
all that I shall ever have is the fruit of my labor and theirs. 
They have made me what I am by their sacrifices. You are a 
witness! If I have had all my time to myself; if I have escaped 
bondage to trade, they have permitted it by devoting themselves 
to me in all things, small and great, every hour for years. And I 
only accepted this devotion in the hope, the certainty of nursing 
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their old age. And they deny me this poor pleasure, the expecta- 
tion of which alone justified me to myself in accepting so much 
from them.” 

“Do not give way to this feeling,”’ I interrupted, “it is not 
worthy of you or of them. There are hearts towards which to seek 
to be grateful is ingratitude. What they give must be received as 
it is given — without reckoning. They are repaid in being loved.” 

“It is because I love them,’’ he resumed, “and because I 
know that they love me that their attitude towards me tortures me. 
You remember that I have believed in some ’fhodia. The word 
amused you. I thought that my mother, particularly, whose 
southern Catholicism might well be dominated by some haunting 
scruple. . . . In short, since I saw you a month ago, I have 
ceased to discuss with them this subject that should be so simple, 
should it not? I have established myself in the rue d’ Assas, in my 
new apartment, reserving the room I had prepared for them, and, 
in spite of myself, I have set myself to look at them. The words 
may surprise you, for I never before quitted them ; so it is, never- 
theless. Except at the time when I feared a beginning of liver 
trouble for my mother, I have never given them that acute 
observation developed in us by our calling. It was as though the 
son suddenly gave way in me to the surgeon. It is difficult for 
me to explain to you a state of mind which is probably without 
parallel; but I will endeavor to make you understand. If the 
professional faculties were not at times dormant in us, no physician 
could ever be in love; and, if on the other hand, these faculties, 
once awakened, did not dominate the whole man, no pretty patient 
would be safe near a physician. I know of no illustration that bet- 
ter demonstrates the doubleness of nature produced in us by our 
technical education. I established then, in this paroxysm of analy- 
sis, that my father and mother were more infirm than I had pre- 
viously remarked, and each one in the line of natural temperament. 
He is threatened with Bright’s disease, she with disease of the 
liver. But let this pass. I spare you the details of an investiga- 
tion whose only bearing on what I have to ask you is in the 
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results. It brought me to the conclusion that their lives contained 
some hidden cause of anxiety and one that I had never suspected.” 

« An anxiety of which you are not the object ?” I interrupted. 
“T too have studied your poor parents ; that is not possible.” 

“Only listen,” he resumed impatiently. A week ago, on 
leaving the hospital (I am filling a vacancy at the Hétel-Dieu) 
these ideas oppressed me more than usual. I had left mamma, the 
evening before, with a very distressing countenance. My visits to 
the patients having been shorter than I anticipated, I calculated 
that I had time, before my appointment at the school of practice, 
to go for tidings at rue Amyot. On arriving there I mounted to 
the third floor and on the landing, as I was about to ring twice — 
my custom for twenty years past —I heard exclamations from 
within, as if people were quarrelling beyond the door. Few words 
could be distinguished. I recognized one of the voices, my father’s, 
but not the other. I listened for a moment, catching only parts 
of phrases, among others this exclamation, twice uttered by my 
father: ‘It isashame! Itis ashame!’ . . . Suddenly, the 
thought that if the door should open I should be surprised by him 
or my mother playing the part of a spy, made me snatch the bell 
handle. 

“At the double ringing, revealing my presence, the voices 
ceased. My father’s step approached. I was in one of those con- 
ditions when the nerves are so tense that they register the merest 
trifle. By the cracking of the floor under his feet I knew that my 
father was trembling. I should also have known it by the way he 
handled the lock, trying it three times. He was so greatly dis- 
concerted that he could hardly find words to answer my question : 
‘You have some one with you? I interrupt you?’ ‘Not at all,’ 
he replied, and added, ‘Mamma is not here; but if you will wait a 
minute I shall be at liberty and will return to you?’ He did not 
wish me to see the person with whom he had just had a violent 
interview. That person, on the contrary, wished to see me, for at 
the moment my father showed me into the dining room, the door 
of the kitchen into which he had thrust his visitor opened wide. 
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The voice that I had heard quarrelling with my father said : ‘ Mon- 
sieur Corbiéres, I do not wish to inconvenience you. I will return 
for the little matter,’ and at the same time a man appeared, of 
about our age, perhaps, with fine features in a horribly degraded 
face, pointed shoulders and an emaciated body covered with 
wretched garments. You know those rags of the professional 
vagabond who wears out our old overcoats, trousers and ragged 
hats. This man reeked with tobacco and alcohol, and in his eyes 
with their reddened eyelids was the stupid, indolent look that I 
have often seen in men of his kind, a mixture of pride and brutish- 
ness announcing approaching paralysis. He stared at me, repeat- 
ing: ‘I will return,’ and went out with an insulting step, dragging 
along the floor his feet clad in broken boots.” 

“Tt was some unfortunate whom your worthy father relieves, 
that is all,” I replied. “It would certainly be more prudent not to 
receive such characters alone, but these Paris beggars are organ- 
ized like those of Naples; they give each other information, and 
this man knows that M. Corbiéres is not very rich, you may be 
sure —” 

“Yes,” replied Eugene, “he was a beggar, there is no doubt 
of that; but he was not only a beggar —” 

“What do you mean to say?” 

“T mean to say that in the tone of his voice as I stood behind 
the door, in his manner of leaving, in the accent of his ‘I will 
return,’ there was a threat, almost a command. And if he was an 
ordinary beggar, would my father have been troubled to sucha 
degree by my coming? Would he have evaded my questions when 
we were left alone? Would he have asked me not to mention this 
meeting to my mother ?” 

“Why yes, yes!” I replied. “Everything is explained by the 
simple assumption that he is some poor, bad fellow whom your 
more prudent mother does not wish to encourage, and who tries to 
sneak into your home without her knowledge, to drag a handful of 
sous from the compassion of M. Corbiéres — ” 

“ You did not see my father and this man face to face,” replied 
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Eugene. “I saw them, and felt the mystery as plainly as I see 
that fire,” — and he stretched his hand toward the flame shining 
bright and clear in the fireplace. 

“T felt it so strongly,” he continued, “that I was induced by 
it to take an almost inconceivable step. On reaching my father’s 
I had dismissed my carriage, for the purpose of taking a little exer- 
cise and walking to the school. When I left the rue Amyot, 
chance led me te take the rue de la Vielle Estrapade, to cross 
obliquely afterwards by the rue Saint-Jacques. I do not know if 
you remember that before reaching the rue Soufflot there is on the 
lett hand a sort of tavern, a shabby liquor shop, rather, with a 
display of casks and unpainted wooden tables. It is not a wine 
merchant’s place, nor is it a café. The customers frequenting it 
are not those of the wine merchant or the café. Some few work- 
men go there, but it is peculiarly frequented by the class that is 
going down hill: ushers without a school, painters without a 
studio, publicists without a newspaper, poets without an editor, 
future lawyers without a case, unregistered medical students. The 
favorite drink of this place is absinthe. I never pass without 
looking in, almost in spite of myself. I have sometimes dragged 
old hospital comrades away from it. . . . I looked in again 
this morning and there I recognized, leaning upon one of the 
tables, with a glass of the frightful greenish and milky drug before 
him, the enigmatica] reprobate whom I met at my father’s. As I 
stood, transfixed by curiosity, he raised his head and looked toward 
me. I drew back like a criminal caught in the act, and concealed 
myself behind the shed of a neighboring shop. Useless trouble! 
he was so completely intoxicated as to be incapable of recalling 
my face. This struck me now more terribly than before, on 
account of the contrast between the haggard stupor of intoxication 
and that fineness of the features I have already mentioned. There 
are two sharply defined types of alcoholists; the brutal and, if 
such a word may be applied to such abjectness, the refined: the 
drunkard who has turned to drink through coarseness, and he who 
intoxicates his brain through degenerate nervousness, in quest of 
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forgetfulness — most frequently self-forgetfulness. J This is more 
peculiarly the drunkenness of an absinthe drinker, of a Musset, a 
Verlaine ; it was that of this stranger. It is the saddest of all, 
and I shall not attempt to convey to you the remarkable melan- 
choly informing that head. I no longer saw in it, insolence or 
pride, but an infinite and hopeless distress, that of a career forever 
closed. Once he raised his glass and laughed convulsively at his 
own thoughts, his mouth revealing the loss of a# the front teeth. 
The black cavity in that livid and dejected face, beside that poison 
as clouded in color as milk of euphorbia, in that den whose sour 
mouldiness —a revolting odor of cheap brandy — reached my nos- 
trils, was a most terrifying spectacle, I assure you. The drunkard 
emptied his glass ata gulp. It must have been the fourth or fifth, 
for he laid a white coin upon the table in payment, and drinks in 
this hole cost three or four cents apiece. Then stiffly and auto- 
matically, with that bearing of the tottering sleep-walker indicating 
loss of the power of codrdination—the fixed purpose and the 
vacillating movement, he quitted the shop and took the sidewalk. 
I took the sidewalk behind him. He went; I followed. We 
passed the rue des Feuillantines, the Val-de-Grace, the boulevard 
de Port Royal. He stopped, at last, rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques, at the door of one of those houses with inner courts 
which are cities of the wretched. I waited for him. He did not 
reappear—” 

« And then,” I said, as he hesitated. 

“Then,” he replied with the perceptible embarrassment of a 
very scrupulous man to whom equivocal methods of inquiry are 
under all circumstances repugnant, “then I entered, found the 
conciérge and questioned him, and I know the man’s name. He 
lives there and is called Pierre Robert.” 

“Very well! you should go at once to Police Headquarters,” 
I replied, “and with this name and address you will obtain full 
information.” 

“]T thought of that,” answered Eugene, “and renounced the 
idea for a very simple reason: My father was in the department 
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of the interior. He knows perfectly what measures to take to 
protect himself against an impostor; if he has not taken them it 
is because there is a reason.” 

« And what reason?” I urged. 

“Ah!” he said, with increasing agitation, “do I know? In 
turning and twisting all the possibilities in my mind, it has occurred 
to me that this man might be a natural son of my poor father’s, 
born before his marriage, whose existence he concealed from my 
mother; that she, clever as she is, suspected the truth without 
knowing it, —and this would explain so many things. This hy- 
pothesis no sooner dawned on my mind than it seemed to me a 
certainty. I tell you this to show you that in regard to the trouble 
I see oppressing my parents, I am in a morbid condition. I can 
no. longer distinguish the possible from the real. From that 
moment I began to pass and repass this house in the rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques. It attracted and terrified me. The idea 
that this wretched degenerate whose uncertain steps I had followed 
through this populous quarter might be my brother, gave me one 
of those indescribable chills that shake us to the roots of our 
being. I pass over my fancies, for they were frenzies, I repeat, 
and my father’s behavior increased this mental derangement. I 
have not seen him alone since the scene I related to you. He had 
evaded my questions by such answers as this: ‘It is a poor man 
who comes sometimes to ask my aid.’ Then he had insisted, as I 
told you, that I should not speak of him to my mother. This 
prayer for silence could be read in his eyes whenever I went to 
see him. This was calculated to confirm my impressions, until 
yesterday afternoon, when passing the house I have described to 
you, I saw my mother enter it.” 

« And you conclude from that?” I asked, experiencing in spite 
of myself the suggestion of the passionate investigation he was 
laying bare to me. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, “except that my hypothesis is false. 
From the moment that my mother also knows this person, he is 
not what I supposed. By a reasoning which, however specious in 
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appearance, is convincing to me, in imploring me not to speak of 
meeting this Robert at his house, my father did not wish to con- 
ceal from my mother what concerned this man ; he wished to hide 
from her something concerning me. Why? Yes, why?” 

He ceased speaking, and I could not find even a word of sym- 
pathy for the strange anxiety by which I saw him possesed. I 
could not deny that there was something abnormal, even to mys- 
tery, in the combination of facts he had confided to me. The issue 
of Eugene’s discourse suggested, indeed, some connection between 
these facts on the one hand, and his parents’ refusal to live with 
him on the other. But how could this connection be admitted ? 
How admit further that the failure he noted in the health of his 
father and mother could have any connection with the existence 
of this Pierre Robert, unless this apparent blackmailer, this certain 
beggar and drunkard were the natural son, not of his father, but 
of his mother? Such was the hypothesis which, in the physician's 
words, dawned suddenly on my mind, and I seemed to see this 
horrible complication: . . . The unhappy woman confesses 
all to her husband, who forgives her. . . . But will the legiti- 
mate son forgive? . . . The mother agonizes in the fear of 
losing that precious love, and her husband has the magnanimity 
to understand her dread and share it. . . . Such were the 
thoughts that took possession of me, while my friend, still silent, 
paced the room from end to end. Were they not his own at that 
moment? I dared not speak or even look at him, lest such a con- 
clusion should be mutually revealed. Such a truth would have 
been so dreadful! Could I forsee that the real truth would be 
more dreadful still ? 

It was not to betray the gravity of my suspicions to this tor- 
tured son, that I consented to the very singular proposal with 
which he closed his revelation. The surest means of calming him 
seemed to be to enter into his views, however little reasonable they 
might appear to me. 

« Now let us come to the purpose of my visit,” he said: “I 
have concealed from you no part of what disturbs me, in the first 
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place because you are my friend, and also in order to have the 
right to ask a service of you quite beyond our custom, I admit. 
I repeat what I said at first: you will say no, if you wish to say 
no. Observe. I must know what to think in regard to this 
Robert; 7 must know.” And he threw into his words all the 
energy of his intense nature. “I thought of going to him myself 
but I reflected: he saw me at my father’s; he probably guessed 


that I was the son; he would be on his guard . . . he does 
not know you and cannot be afraid of you; well, then, will you 
undertake this task? . . . This manisa beggar; he begs from 


my father, and elsewhere — this I know from the concierge — you 
can go to him in charity. This is a pretext and it is not really a 
pretext; you will take him alms. Thus your conscience will be 
clear ; you will induce him to talk, you will learn his life: who he 
is, whence he comes; something —” 

“TI shall learn what he may choose to tell me,’ I replied. “Do 
not thank me.” I continued, as he took my hand and gave it a 
virile pressure more eloquent than words, “it is too easy! And 
when do you wish me to go to see this man?” 

« At once!” he said eagerly. “If it be possible! I have just 
left the Faubourg Saint-Jacques ; he is there.” 

This proof that Corbiéres had relied upon me absolutely would 
have overpowered my last scruples if I had entertained any. I 
replied with a “ Well, let us go!” that brought a grateful smile to 
his anxious face, and we started. From the quartier des Invalides 
where I was then living, to the rue du Faubourg Saint-Jacques 
where the unknown person lived whom I was to interrogate, we 
went in a quarter of an hour, yet the drive seemed long to me. If 
the attempt was unusual, its failure was unimportant; neverthe- 
less, my heart was oppressed as on the eve of some serious trial. 
So great is the contagiousness of certain anxieties. It is a physical 
phenomenon that I have often experienced, but never so strongly 
as in that fiacre which carried Eugene and myself towards a scene 
of which I could not foresee the irreparable cruelty. My companion 
spoke not a word except to stop the coachman a little before we 
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reached the house. He pointed it out to me and gave me the 
room number, adding : 

“TI will stay here in the carriage and wait for you.” 

Two ‘minutes later I had crossed the threshold of the large 
dilapidated building which Corbiéres had so correctly described as 
a city of the wretched. I asked the concierge for M. Robert’s 
room. By the woman’s directions I crossed a damp and malodor- 
ous court, above which opened six tiers of unshuttered windows, 
with cords stretched between them laden with enough disgusting, 
ragged, foul garments to poison the whole quarter with microbes. 
I climbed a staircase belonging to a quantity of little numbered 
lodgings, until at the top I reached a garret door numbered 63. 
The key was in the lock ; I knocked. 

«Come in,” said a voice, somewhat hollow, but not at all what 
I expected. It had neither the slurred accent of the faubourg, nor 
the rough coarseness of the common people, and the person who 
appeared to me, when the door opened, was truly the man of the 
voice. The poverty and shabbiness of the rags in which Pierre 
Robert was clad gave him, it is true, a sordid look in keeping with 
the ignominiousness of the almost unfurnished and filthy room. 
But this degradation of dress served to set off in the inhabitant of 
this hole the singular delicacy of features that had so impressed 
Corbiéres. The extreme fineness of his blonde hair and the soft 
blue of his eyes with the pallor of a complexion that seemed to 
have been washed out by secret remedies, showed the essential 
elegance in original design of this debased head. The hands, 
basely kept, with nails gnawed to the quick, were neither coarse 
nor common ; the fingers were slight and delicate. Above all, the 
saddened expression of the face attested social and personal degra- 
dation more truly than any words. 

The vagabond hardly raised his head on my entrance. Although 
it was late in the day, every thing in this den lay in disorder. A 
torn woollen covering trailed across a mattress piled in a corner, a 
kennel which the sleeper had quitted to eat a breakfast of which I 
could see the wretched remnants on the wooden table no longer 
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white: a slice of bread from which he had torn the crumb, leaving 
the crust for want of teeth to masticate it, and a scrap of Italian 
cheese in a greasy paper. This cheap nourishment had served him 
as what the poets of Louis XIII. called “a spur to drink,” for an 
empty measure which must have contained a pint of white wine — 
judging, not from the glass, for there was none, but from the color 
of the rings traced on the table by the base of the bottle, emptied 
no doubt from the mouth. Two chairs, a zine pail without a 
handle, a basin and mouthless pitcher, a broken-toothed comb, a 
cracked piece of looking-glass upon the wall completed the furni- 
ture. I am omitting a score of volumes arranged with some 
appearance of care upona shelf. This was the last relic of an 
education which I have since ascertained was brilliant —and for 
what ? To form this drunkard already affected by drink before 
leaving his room, and who was unconsciously smoking a short 
earthen pipe. The source of the tobacco supplying this pipe was 
seen in the collection of cigar ends piled ona corner of the table 
and which the vagabond had picked up along the streets. This 
tattered philosopher did not exert himself to receive me; he did 
not leave his chair; he did not lose one puff of smoke; and his 
blue eyes showed no vestige of curiosity or surprise in their 
gloomy depths when I asked : 

“Ts this M. Pierre Robert?” 

“T am he,” he replied, “ What is your business with me, sir?” 

I began to explain to him, as had been agreed upon with 
Corbiéres, that I belonged to a charitable organization, that I had 
learned through one of his neighbors that his circumstances were 
not good, and that I had come to inquire into it. I felt particu- 
larly awkward in my character of private detective, and I feared the 
haughty arrogance of which Eugene had spoken to me. But no 
outbreak of self-assertion occurred. The beggar heard me as pas- 
sively as he received me. He asked the name neither of the society 
I was supposed to represent, nor of the neighbor who was supposed 
to have mentioned him. He only said, showing me the remnants 
of his breakfast on the table, and the cigar-ends beside them : 
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“It is quite true that I am not very rich just now; you see 
what I eat and what I smoke. But I have seen better things in 
Africa.” 

Then, with an impulse of politeness that seemed the last relic 
of gentility, he offered me the other of the two chairs. 

“Do me the favor to be seated, sir.” 

“In Africa? You have been in Africa then?” I asked, on 
taking my seat, availing myself of the opening offered by his 
remark. My question started him off at once. If I had not asked 
it, he would have talked just the same, with that loquaciousness of 
alcohol drinkers so painful to hear because so obviously morbid, at 
times hurried, and again hesitating for words. It is the last phase 
preceding what will be in three months, in a week, to-morrow, 
utter delirium with disordered vauntings and extravagances. 
These unmeasured confidences were not really addressed to me. 
They formed the monologue hardly quieted by my questions, of a 
demi-maniac thinking aloud, his head already confused by the 
poison, although he had taken that morning a very small dose. In 
his state of frightful saturation, that simple measure of white wine 
had rendered him unable completely to control his movements, 
and his language not at all 

“T have had two furloughs,” he replied. “I should be a com- 
mandant, to-day, and an officer in the Legion of Honor, but for my 
bad luck. Iam a bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, sir, 
such as you see me. I have even taken honors. —I still keep one 
of the prize-books I received, —see!” and he showed me, with 
the pipe which he drew from the corner of his mouth, the row of 
books, among which I distinguished, conspicuously placed on the 
shelf, a volume bound in green morocco, with the arms of the Empire 
and gilded edges. 

“It is a Horace which I sometimes read, I have not quite for- 
gotten my Latin: gui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam stbi sortem.— 
Content with his lot! I can truly not beso with mine. You may 
judge, sir! I entered the army at twenty-one. I chose the 
artillery. I said to myself: with my diplomas and my knowledge 
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of mathematics I will reach the Ecole de Versailles. In three 
years I shall be an officer.— I came across a man who did not 
like me ; it took me two years to become a corporal, two years ! with 
my education, yes, sir! It was thefourth year before I could offer 
myself for the Ecole. I was received, but was not happy in my 
regiment. I drank a little, which was natural enough. The 
Colonel in command of the Ecole bore me a grudge; why I know 
not. Hemet me one evening when I was coming in, a little lively 
to be sure, but only lively. If he had possessed the least tact, 
he would have allowed me to pass without seeming to notice me. 
Instead, he had me arrested, and two days later I was dismissed. 
I returned tothe regiment. At the end of my five years I entered 
the Marine artillery; it was useless to think again of Versailles. 
It isa pity. I should have made an excellent officer. I said to 
myself: I will go to the colonies as a soldier, and remain there as 
a colonist. I spent two years in Algeria and two in Tonquin. 
When I saw what the life of a colonist was I became disgusted, and 
besides I fell sick. Is it worth while, I ask you, to conquer coun- 
tries where a good fellow cannot take his dinner dram without the 
interference of his liver? As soon as I was free I swore to myself 
never to leave Paris again, and here I have been since then. It is 
hard to live here without any pursuit and, at my age, a man does not 
begin any.” 

“ But, as an old sub-officer, you have a right to a pension,” I 
suggested. 

“« They had put me in again as a common soldier when I left,” 
he replied. “When you have no patronage ¢hey forgive you 
nothing.” 

Who were these mysterious “they,” unless the imaginary per- 
secutors whom the disorder of his vice made the unhappy man see 
behind his failures, until the visions of delirium tremens should 
attack him with their terrors? So far it was the lamentable con- 
fession of the ordinary déclassé who has suffered himself to slide 
rather than walk down hill, from lack of will, lack of place in 
which to reform, lack of fortune also, The margin of unforgivable 
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offences is so wide for the rich, so narrow for the poor! A few 
words sufficed to turn upon the common fate of one of the innu- 
merable victims of modern civilization, a light that still startles me 
when I recall in thought that moment so long past. 

“ You bave no family ?” I asked him. 

«“T am a natural child,” he replied, “all my misfortunes are due 
to that. It is not my father’s fault, however. He was married. 
He filled an important position. He did what he could for me. 
While my mother lived he gave her the means to bring me up; 
when she died, I was eight years old, he sent me to school and 
paid for me. If he had not died at the time that I was leaving 
college my life would have been ordered differently, or even if 
they had given me what he left me.” 

“He did not make a regular will then?” I inquired, as he 
stopped. I feared one of those sudden spells of reserve common 
to these strange talkers who recount to you the most intimate 
details of their life, often the most shameful details, and then stop 
at some insignificant trifle and persist in a silence as inexplicable, 
involuntary, and unreasoning as their previous confidence. They 
are creatures of impulse and of the moment, wholly obedient to 
subjective impressions. As I questioned him, he gazed at me 
with those blue eyes whose softness had first impressed me, and I 
now observed their strange eccentricity. Was he fatigued by his 
hesitating talk, with its indications of latent aphasia? Had I 
expressed too eagerly an unnatural curiosity which surprised and 
silenced him? At all events, instead of replying, he said : 

“You see, sir, that you were not deceived, and that I have 
great need of the assistance of charitable persons.” 

“You know some of them already,” I said, as I drew from my 
pocket the piece of gold I had ready, and I laid it on the table as 
I spoke the name of Eugene’s parents. “I know that the Cor- 
biéres are very kind to you.” 

“Do you know the Corbiéres ?” he said, taking his pipe from 
his mouth ; and leaning forward he studied me with a glance, 
lighted this time by a strange gleam. Then shrugging his shoul- 
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ders, he began to smoke again, adding, “I understand; they sent 
you here, I know, and I also know why. Do you wish me to tell 
you? You advise me to leave Paris, do you not? They have 
told you that I am stupefying myself with alcohol, debasing, 
killing myself. This is what they tell me whenever I go there. 
; No! No! No! I will not go away! This is my revenge, 
and these people shall feel it to the end.” 

While he was speaking, taking my acquiescence for granted, 
his countenance kindled. I recognized the expression of arrogant 
authority with which Eugene had been struck. This change of 
bearing in a beggar previously so humble, was so singular; there 
was so enigmatical a menace in the words he employed, and at the 
same time such a consciousness of an unimpeachable right that I 
let him talk without contradiction. I had a crushing intuition of 
what I was about to hear. The phrase he had uttered five 
minutes before: “7f they had given me what my father left me,” 
shone suddenly as frightful evidence. It was but a flash, and I 
said to him: 

“You are unjust. If the Corbieres desire that you shall leave 
Paris it is for your own sake. If they charge that you are killing 
yourself with alcohol they are right, and since you have acknowl- 
edged to me having received a good education, you know that you 
ought not to speak thus of your benefactors.” 

“They my benefactors!” he cried. “They have given them- 
selves out to you as my benefactors!” He began to laugh, as he 
must have laughed in the liquor shop of the rue Saint-Jacques 
over his glass of absinthe. A sudden half-insane impulse caused 
him to pass from torpor to excitement. The irritation rendered 
his speech yet more difficult, and his words forced, almost stam- 
mered out, assumed a more terrible truthfulness. It was like a 
symbol of the suffocation that had stifled his youth because of 
the crime to which he was now giving evidence. 

“No,” he replied, “they are not my benefactors. That I have 
become what I am, a dry fruit, a ruin, 2 wretched rake, that I 
drink, is their fault. I have not the proof; it is true that I have 
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not proof that could be produced in court, to establish in law that 
these self-styled benefactors have robbed me, yes, that they have 
robbed me! And, besides, what could I do with my money now? 
Whereas at twenty . . . at twenty years of age I would have 
redeemed my military service. Then I would have studied law or 
medicine; I should have made a great tawyer or physician. You 
must not judge me by what you see me now — ‘a ruined piece of 
nature,’ as has been said.” 

He pronounced the English phrase with a very bad accent, but 
clearly enough to permit.me to recognize the famous exclamation 
of King Lear. That in such degradation he could quote Shake- 
speare, if but a cue, and repeat Horace, if but a line, was proof 
sufficient that in the Pierre Robert to whom I listened there was 
the shadow of a very different man. There remained only the 
fine features of that ravaged face, those little scraps of culture, 
and these spasms of rancor against those whom he accused of 
having destroyed him. It is very probable that he would have 
destroyed himself, and that his weakness of will would have devel- 
oped similarly under different circumstances. Nevertheless, he 
had the right to make the accusation which he now made. 

“It is all their fault, monsieur, their fault alone. If this is not 
true, let them justify themselves. Go, you that are their friend, 
and repeat to them what I have told you. That will teach them 
to send people to me! You will see them grow pale and tremble 
before you as I have seen them. They will tell you that I am 
mad, as they have told me,—4e, that is, not they. The old 
woman does nothing but weep since she has seen that I know 
everything. But my mind is leaving me. My head swims. 
Where was I? Ah, at my college days; I was educated at Ver- 
sailles. I did not know until long afterwards who my father was. 
I called him M. Robert ; that was his Christian name, and he gave 
it to me as my name. _ I thought he was my god-father, and I saw 
him on holidays at the house of some of my mother’s relatives 
who kept in touch with me. Through them I knew everything 
later. I have told you that my father was married, and the father 
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of afamily. He had a high position, was chief of the bureau in 
the department of the Interior in which M. Corbiéres was usher. 
Do you begin to understand? My father was never willing that 
his wife and legitimate children should know of my existence. 
M. Corbiéres had been under him for many years. Finding him- 
self ill, he entrusted to him the sum he had been able to withdraw 
from his fortune, and which he thought necessary for the comple- 
tion of my education — thirty-five thousand francs if I have calcu- 
lated correctly.” 

«And M. Corbiéres has appropriated this money?” I inter- 
rupted. “Impossible! Why! I have seen their way of living, 
his and his wife’s. They are the simplest, most honest, worthiest 
people.” 

“These worthy people have despoiled me all the same,” 
sneered Robert tossing his head, his lips expressing that most bit- 
ter disgust, the scorn of one despised who feels himself entitled to 
despise others. “Why? Yes, why? They have a son, sir, and 
how did they bring him up? He could complete his service in one 
year ; he has taken his courses in medicine ; and with what money 
has this been done? An usher in a government office does not 
make a fortune; is it from his savings that he can have put aside 
enough to maintain his son as a student for thirty years? Non- 
sense! It is my money, I tell you, that he has expended, my 
money, my money.” 

« But you admit that you have no proof of what you are saying,” 
I protested, yet in protesting I was overwhelmed by the evidence 
that he did not lie. His words were like the gri//e placed on a 
page of cypher, making it legible. The vague impressions I had 
so often entertained of some mystery about the older Corbiéres, 
the depth of gloom in which they lived, so little in keeping with 
their devotion to their child, the recent confidences of Eugene, all 
were explained by this revelation which the drunkard was now 
detailing. 

“No proof to show in Court, that is what I have said, but of 
proofs to myself I have more than enough. Do you wish toknow 
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them? Before his death my father wrote to me —I have his let- 
ter there. He told me that he forbade me ever to seek to know 
his widow and his other children. He went so far as not to tell 
me his real name! I have been very wretched, but I have 
always obeyed this command of a dead man. I have never asked 
anything of that woman or of my brothers. There are two of them 
and they would help me. _I will not permit it. My father added 
that he had provided for my future, that I should receive fifteen hun- 
dred francs yearly until my thirtieth year and then a little capital. 
It is by this income that I calculate the principal to have been 
from thirty-five thousand to forty thousand francs. In his deter- 
mination completely to separate the life of his regular household 
from my life, he neither told me who would transmit this income 
and this principal to me, nor how he wished that the means of com- 
municating with his children should be denied me. __I have learned 
the whole since, however. He died of a disease that struck him down 
like a lightning bolt. He evidently had not the time to take 
measures, which he had perhaps deferred because he intended on 
my twenty-first birthday to tell me the truth and give me my little 
fortune himself. Then he made use of Corbiéres because he had 
confidence in him, and this Corbiéres was at that time an honest 
man. Do you wish evidence of this? My income for the first 
and second years was punctually paid; the third year it ceased, 
That was the year of their son’s service. The money for those 
two years came to me in the form of bank-notes, in envelopes with- 
out other endorsement than these words: ‘In accordance with the 
will of M. Robert.’ Well! I have since seen the handwriting of 
M. Corbiéres, and it was that of these words and of the address! 
But to return to that year ’73. The money did not come. I had 
to do my military service. I had afew debts, who has not? I 
had not the means of ascertaining why my pension was no longer 
paid me. I entered the army and you know the rest.” 

« But how did you discover the Corbiéres ?” I asked. 

«“ You mean to say how did the Corbiéres discover me. They 
sought me out. They felt remorse, that is all. As people grow 
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old they have these fears, it would seem ; they would like to cajole 
God.” He laughed again with that silent laugh which revealed the 
black cavity in his toothless mouth. “They wanted to know what 
had become of me, and finding me destitute they began to give me 
alms from time to time to soothe their conscience and to conjure 
bad luck. . . . Ha! Ha! They have not succeeded in that. 
When I saw old Corbiéres for the first time, there where you are 
sitting, Monsieur, I let him talk, as I let you talk a while ago. He 
said that he knew I was unfortunate and that he came to give me 
relief.” 

“IT seem to believe anything when I choose, do I not? But I 
think within myself. I asked myself, What does this old fellow 
want with me? Why did hecome? I could not understand. And 
then he came again, and his wife, too, at first every month, then 
every week. It was as if I attracted them by some charm. I 
looked them in the eyes and theirs always wandered. They quailed 
before me. Why was this? And then the idea occurred to me 
that they were connected with my history. I told them of the 
money I was to have had, and of my father’s letter. From that 
day I felt that Ihad them! Oh!” he concluded, “for all that I 
want of them, they are wrong to be frightened and to wish me to 
go away. A coin of a hundred sous, now and then, that I may eat 
and drink at pleasure, and I am satisfied. If I wished it, their son 
is rich and they could repay me everything. . . . But if I had 
it all now, I repeat, what should I do with it? It is very true that 
I frighten them a little from time to time,—one must have a little 
amusement. Life is not gay. Happily it does not last forever, as 
used to be written on the vehicles for substitutes—do you re- 
member ?” 

He had another fit of his fearful laughter, then observing the 
gold coin that I had placed on the table, he took it up, slipped it 
into the pocket of the knitted vest which served him as a waistcoat 
under his old coat, and rising from his chair he moved towards the 
door with me, saying : 

“T thank you! Tell them that it is not worth while to send 
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other charitable persons to me to induce me to leave Paris. 

It is not worth while. . . . To every one who comes from 
them, to every one, you understand, I will tell their story, and I 
will not leave Paris; I will not leave it, and I will go to see them, 
and they shall receive me; tell them so. Good-bye, sir, good-bye.” 

It was not until I found myself outside the room where I had 
received this tragic confession that I realized its immediate conse- 
quences, with a spasm of terror that I never remember experienc- 
ing before or since. Eugene Corbiéres was waiting for me below ; 
what was I going to tell him? My dread of meeting his penetrat- 
ing look was so great that my legs shook under me, as I walked 
down the staircase to meet him. I remember that I paused a few 
moments on the landing of the first floor, to try to gain command 
of myself. I must, at all costs, find sufficient strength to meet 
Eugene’s questions with answers calculated to dissuade him from 
pursuing this dreadful investigation, and the first necessity was 
that my countenance should not belie my words. Could pity for 
my friend threatened with so frightful a revelation give me this 
strength? I was spared the strain of putting my will power to so 
severe atest. I had not counted upon the fever of anxiety con- 
suming Eugene; as my absence prolonged itself, he came to the 
door of the house, then into the court, then to the foot of the stair- 
case, so that the momet I paused on the landing, agitated and hesi- 
tating, I saw him before me, saying: 

“ You have been there along time. What did he tell you?” 

“ Nothing of interest,” I replied; “it isas Ithought. A bohe- 
mian whom your father assists —” 

“Why are you so agitated?” he resumed; “ you are pale and 
trembling.” 

“It is the effect of this misery,” I replied, adding as I drew 
him away: “Let us go; a breath of air will restore me.” 

«“ Let us go,” he said ; then again transfixing me with his eyes: 
«No! there is something. I feel it; I see it. You are not tell- 
ing me the truth. You will not tell it me—so much the worse. 
I will go myself.” 
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“ You shall not go!”’ I cried, putting myself across the stair- 
case. Then realizing the imprudence of my exclamation, I added: 
“it is'useless and dangerous. This Robert already drains your 
father too severely.” 

“ You are not telling me the truth,” replied Eugene in a harsher 
tone, and before I could foresee his intention, he had pushed me 
roughly aside and was climbing the staircase four steps at a time. 
I stayed there paralyzed with terror, unequal to any effort. 

Knowing what I knew, I felt on the staircase of that gloomy 
house a breath of fatality upon my brow. The meeting of these 
two men appeared to me inevitable. Better that it should take 
place while I was there to sustain my poor friend at the moment 
when he should receive the terrible blow —if he must receive it. 
I tried, in the heart of that ignoble tenement of the poor, to 
believe in a remnant of human feeling in the outcast. The fact 
that he had confined his demands for money to the old Corbiéres, 
when it would have been so easy for him to prey upon Eugene, 
seemed to me significant. He had told me so himself, almost 
with insistence. I tried to see in this a certain unwillingness to 
make a disclosure so murderous and so unjust. The son had no 
part in the father’s crime ; if he had profited by it, it was without 
his knowledge, and to reveal it to him would be a hard, almost 
a ferocious act. Pierre Robert had not shown himself in his inter- 
view with me either hard or ferocious. 

I reasoned thus, forgetting that an alcoholic maniac like this 
man, is always liable in a moment of passing excitement to commit 
acts most foreign to his character and fixed intentions. This man 
had certainly thought in his evil hours of approaching the son ; 
his reason had always recoiled from this infamy. I was to learn 
that the instinct of revenge suddenly awakened would prove 
stronger than a scruple, really very magnanimous, and which it 
was wonderful should have endured so long in a being so degraded. 
He had not been master of his words with me; why should he 
have become so in fifteen minutes in presence of a person who 
stirred in him the bitterest emotions? Without my clear con- 
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sciousness, these contradictory ideas stirred and struggled in my 
mind while I was waiting for my friend. I was now before the 
door of the building. The need to mitigate my fever by move- 
ment had led me to leave the staircase and the house. I was 
standing on the sidewalk, counting the minutes, and asking myself 
if I should not go back upstairs, in prey to the most acute suffer- 
ing that I have ever experienced, when Eugene Corbiéres appeared 
on the threshold of that house of misery. We looked at each 
other. He had been told everything ! 

There are in every great physician, as in every great dramatic 
writer and probably in every great actor, certain qualities belong- 
ing rather to the man of action than to the man of thought. 
These complex callings which demand so much vitality, also pre- 
suppose an exceptional capacity for self-assertion, for prompt de- 
cision, for efficient resolution. They demand, if one may say so, a 
direct grasp upon truth; they also need that physical vigor which 
permits control of the nerves. I have frequently had occasion to 
verify this observation in my relations with high representatives of 
these three classes of intellectuals, but never did I so recognize 
the almost military character of medical discipline as during the 
moments following the interview between Eugene Corbiéres and 
the man his parents had robbed. Eugene was undeniably crushed 
by the disclosure that had just been made to him. He did not 
question its truth, that I saw in his eyes. Nevertheless, not one 
gesture, not one word betrayed even to me the frightful tempest 
within him. He said simply : 

“Tt will not trouble you to set me down in the rue Amyot ; the 
carriage will take you home later.”’ 

On my affirmative reply he gave his parents’ address to the 
coachman ina tone that did not tremble. As the fiacre carried 
us through the old quarter of the Val-du-Grace, he could see from 
the window the corners of streets so familiar to us, shop windows, 
angles of walls, a hundred familiar objects which recalled to him as 
to me the phantoms of so many hours of his studious youth. How 
often had we trod these sidewalks together, he going to a lecture 
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and I accompanying him, or I dragging him to the Luxembourg 
and he following in order to prolong one of our innumerable inter- 
changes of ideas! Was it possible that all of those hours of severe 
labor or of noble pleasure were due to an infamous crime? Could 
it be that his father and mother had stolen his leisure for him from 
the unfortunate we were leaving? If this horrible evidence over- 
whelmed me, a mere witness, with melancholy, what despair must 
possess him, the living actor in this fearful drama, a drama of which 
he was ignorantly the hero? Nevertheless he preserved that ab- 
solute self-control that I had seen in him beside his hospital beds. 
He seemed to view his own agony with the same fortitude that he 
had acquired in order to treat so many other agonies so much less 
painful than his own. His countenance was controlled by his will, 
his eyes were dry, his mouth was shut. We exchanged no more 
words during this drive than the preceding one. What was there 
to say? It was I, the outsider, with whom emotion triumphed 
first over this virile reserve. When he got out at his parents’ 
door, as I took his hand I could not refrain from saying in a voice 
stifled by anguish : 

« Remember how they have loved you —”’ 

“Tt were better that they had hated me,” he answered; “I 
should resent it less.” 

These words were uttered in a tone of such passionate indigna- 
tion, at once implacable and cold; his look expressed such inten- 
sity of contempt; I felt that he had reached such a pitch of 
internal frenzy under his external calm, that I allowed him to 
enter the house and disappear without another word. What was 
the use? I threw myself into the carriage, and giving vent at 
last to the pity that possessed me, I could but repeat again and 
again : 

“Good God! those poor people! those poor people!” 

The image that wrung from me this cry of terror, was of my 
friend appearing as an executioner before that old man and old 
woman, disowning them, insulting them for having made him the 
accomplice in an infamy, a betrayal of the dead. I could see the 
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son entering the apartment I knew so well; I could see them and 
hear their voices. 

«Thou art willing, then, my child, to murder thy mother!” 

“It is not I that must slay thee, it is thyself.” 

That dialogue of the eternal Clytemnestra and the eternal 
Orestes returned to my memory, and I was afraid ! 

When Eugene was able later to recount to me what were his 
feelings during that hour which was really the supreme hour of 
his life, that in which his fate as a man was determined, I realized 
what cause I had to apprehend a tragic scene, and a terrible con- 
clusion to this terrible situation. 

“I had resolved,” he told me, “to question them, to know 
the truth from them also, to make them confess it, and then to 
kill myself.” 

With these violent emotions in his heart, the poor fellow 
reached the door of his guilty parents. In that acute stage of in- 
tense revolt, his past life so repelled him that it hurt him to give 
his two customary pulls to the bell. This signal to which he was 
sure that they would respond, represented to him for an instant 
the many years that they had lived here together — they, the rob- 
bers, and he their accomplice. No doubt, if his father’s step had 
approached the door at that moment, and if, when the door opened, 
he had met a man’s face, his rage would have vented itself in an 
irreparable outbreak. Happily, old Corbiéres was not at home. 
Eugene recognized through the thin partition the light step of his 
mother, he was welcomed by the eyes and smile of the old woman, — 
those eyes whose melancholy fire he now understood for the first 
time — that smile which played over features whose fading he had 
long watched and of which he now understood the cause. And here, 
all at once, at sight of this sick woman who had borne him beneath 
her bosom, nourished him with her milk — sick with remorse for a 
crime that she had committed for him — the son felt his indignant 
revolt give way and soften into a poignant weakness that made 
him tremble all over. The old woman, whose aged eyes had not 
observed in the obscurity of the little antechamber the agitation 
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of his countenance, closed the door again with her customary care, 
and began to relate to him, as usual, the humble daily chronicle of 
her humble life. 

“If I had only known that you were coming this morning,” 
she said, “I would have given you a good breakfast, eggs with 
tomatoes as you like them. There were fresh eggs in the market 
when I was there. Your father has just gone out. He was not 
very well this morning —he still has those spells of suffocation ; 
you must examine him again. But what is the matter with you, 
my child?” 

While talking, she had followed him into the dining room. 
She had looked at him in the light, and that look sufficed to 
show her that her son was undergoing some extraordinary emo- 
tion. 

«My child!” she repeated, “my child! my Eugene! Ah!” 

She said no more. That cry bursting from the mother’s heart, 
informed by the most overwhelming intuition, broke off at the 
outburst of despair from him to whom she had uttered it. Cor- 
biéres had let himself drop into a chair and had broken into con- 
vulsive sobs. To find himself thus amid the objects surrounding 
his life, in the atmosphere that had been that of his youth, with 
his present knowledge, was too hard for him, and he succumbed 
under the waves of violent feeling that broke over him. Perhaps 
this burst of tears saved him from madness and suicide, by reliev- 
ing the frightful tension that I had seen contracting his whole 
being. His terrified mother listened to the outburst in that little 
family room where all his successes as collegian and student had 
been celebrated, listened to that tempest of groans and stifled cries 
uttering the great grief of aman. He was utterly shaken and 
wrenched by this passion, the cause of which the unhappy woman 
could not fail to understand. She had so long dreaded his dis- 
covery of the crime that she and her husband had committed, 
committed for his sake, indeed, but none the less a crime! 
Frantic herself, she said, stooping over the unhappy man: 

“My Eugene, it is I, it is your mother! Look at me! Speak 
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tome! Are you in pain? What is the matter? Why are you 
unhappy? . . . Ah! speak to me!” 

Then fiercely: “Only speak out! What you have to say to 
me, say it! You hurt me too much.” 

She threw into this last appeal such fierce energy of maternal 
love, that there emanated from it the irresistible force which goes 
to the depths of the soul to compel an avowal. Her weeping son 
raised his head and said in a tone conveying all his anguish, but 
also all the tenderness with which it was blended : 

«My poor mother, I have just come from the rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Jacques.” 

She did not answer. In spite of himself, after speaking he 
looked at her. He saw her recoil, holding out her old hands as if 
to keep back something, and so frightful a pallor spread over her 
face that he thought she was going to die. The physician awoke 
in the son, and in his turn he sprang towards her, calling her by 
the name he would have given her twenty years before, if he had 
seen her grow so pale. 

“Mamma!” ' 

“Let me be,” she said to him, always retreating until she was 
against the back of the room. There she turned, bowed her head 
on her hands and kneeled a long time in prayer. When she rose 
from this prayer she had in her eyes, on her brow, around her 
mouth a tranquility of despair that contrasted conspicuously with 
the expression of inward gnawing which had caused her son so 
much anxiety for many years. 

“Tt is better so,” she moaned in strange exaltation. “It has 
suffocated me too long. God has taken pity onme. . . . Yes,” 
she continued with increased excitement, “I knew that it would 
be our salvation if you knew all, if I could speak to you, explain to 
you, if I could have this suffering in this life. You would have 
been obliged to know all in the day of the last judgment, when the 
bottom of all hearts is seen, and then it would have been too 
horrible !” 


Then, closing her eyes, she said with a shudder: “I am ready 
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to drink the cup. The good God has given me strength. Eugene, 
tell me all you know, all, and I will tell you what is true and what 
is not true. You should obey me, my child, because I am your 
mother, your mother who has loved you only too well. 
Question me, I command you, that there may be nothing further 
between us but the truth.” 

“T will try,” said Eugene after a pause. At the sudden firm- 
ness of bearing of this woman whom he had always known so 
troubled, so hesitating, he experienced a feeling of respect all the 
more singular that he had come there for an explanation that was 
in itself an insult to her. But in the acceptance of certain tests 
there is a sort of greatness before which even the judge who con- 
demns must bow; and it was with this feeling —the noblest he 
could have at that moment, the only feeling that could save him 
from moral parricide in this interrogatory —that he continued: 
“Ts it true that the unfortunate man who lives in the rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Jacques, that Pierre Robert, is the natural son of a 
patron of my father’s ?”’ 

“Tt is true,” she replied; “he is the son of M. Pierre-Robert 
Haudric, and it was for that reason he was given those first names. 
This Monsieur Haudric was your father’s foster brother; your 
grandmother had been his nurse at Pironne. It was he who gave 
your father a place in the department.” 

«‘Then,” said the son, who lacked words wherewith to express 
the hideous thing, “the rest is true also ?”’ 

“That M. Haudric gave us a sum of money in trust for this 
child? That also is true.”’ 

«And that you used it for me?” he asked in a faint tone, 
almost a whisper, as if afraid on hearing his own words of being 
again seized with frenzy at the shame with which he felt himself 
covered. And it was ina faint voice, almost a whisper, that she 
answered him : 

“It is true.” 

Then, pressing her hands together, she implored: “ Hear me, 
Eugene; listen! We have been very guilty, but in order to 
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understand, you must know all. In the first place, this son of 
M. Haudric’s had already caused him much anxiety. He was in- 
telligent, but very wild even at college. This was why M. Haudric 
had said to Corbiéres: I do not wish him to have anything but 
what is necessary for his education, until he is thirty. He had 
fixed upon 1,500 francs per year as the necessary amount ; the 
principal was 40,000 francs. We were not to make ourselves 
known because M. Haudric was married. The mother of Pierre 
Robert was a near relative of his wife’s, a cousin. How was so 
good a man as M. Haudric misled into such an error? I judged 
him harshly then; I now know that we must judge no one. He 
had other children; he wished this secret to die with him. I ex- 
plain these things to you that you may understand how we were 
tempted. Your father was to overlook this boy from a distance. 
The first year we paid the pension as we should, and we knew that 
he had lived with worthless women in the Quartier Latin, running 
from café to café, without taking any lectures or working at any- 
thing. He drank already, at nineteen! We paid the pension the 
second year, and he acted in the same way and even worse; your 
father made inquiries and ascertained that he had contracted heavy 
debts. The third year —” 

She stopped for one moment, then went on with the fervor of 
one consummating a sacrifice : 

“ The third year was when your military service should begin. 
It required fifteen hundred francs to arrange that you should be a 
soldier only one year. We did not have the money. Our poor 
little savings, seven hundred francs, accumulated cent by cent, 
had been lost by a bad investment. You were so diligent. You 
deserved so much credit for what you had done. What shall I 
say! We could not bear the thought of an interruption to your 
studies, all the more that it was not merely the question of fulfill- 
ing or not fulfilling the military term: your whole future was at 
stake. Ah! if the other had been like you; if we could have 
thought that this money would not be thrown away on him, that 
he would use it to become somebody, the temptation would not 
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have conquered us! . . . I know we had not the right 
the money was his, not ours ; but you were so worthy of it, Eugene, 
and he so unworthy !— and we succumbed!” 


“And you did not reflect,” said Eugene, “that precisely be- 
cause of his feebleness of character, that other one had more need 
of the money than I? You did not tell yourselves that to deprive 
him of this little fortune was to leave him more disarmed before 
life; that with his lack of energy, once without resources, he 
would fall lower and lower, and that I, your son, would be re- 
sponsible for this ?” 

“You!” exclaimed his mother, “you responsible? Never say 
that, my child; never think that! It was neither you nor your 
father. I did it all,’ she continued, beating her breast as she used 
0 do in church; “I take it all on myself. I thought of using the 
noney at first for your release from service. I persuaded Cor- 
néres. He was not willing. I induced him to do it. I tell you 
that I loved you too much, more than my eternal salvation, more 
than God. That was my sin; the rest followed naturally. I knew 
very well that I was condemning myself eternally; but it was for 
you. For ten years, do you hear, Eugene, I have not been to con- 
fession for fear the priest would tell me to return the rest of the 
trust; you might have need of it. It is over! I loved you too 
much, my child, and it is through you that God has punished me 
from the first. Not that you have ever made me suffer, you who 
are perfection upon earth! But just so, when I saw you so per- 
fect, 1 began to have a fear, a presentiment that this life would not 
last, could not last; I had an idea that we should not finish our 
work, that you would be taken from us suddenly, in all your youth 
and promise. I tell you that if there had been difficulties, if you 
had been less successful, I should not have had this impression of 
a threat hanging over us because of what we had done, always! 
always! I tried to deaden this fear by punishing myself, and your 
father too. After he had allowed himself to be persuaded by me, 
I saw that he denied himself everything. He stopped smoking, 
drinking coffee, eating anything but what was strictly necessary. 
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We can do ourselves this justice; we have taken nothing for 
ourselves. But however I might fast, humiliate myself, mortify 
myself in the flesh, the thought always returned that it was all for 
nothing, and that a day would come when I should be stricken 
through you. Years have gone by, my Eugene, and you have 
given us cause only to be prouder of you, to love you more. And 
the greater my pleasure in you, the more grew the thought that 
we had no right to this happiness. With each of your successes, 
with each joy that you gave us, it seemed as if the debt were 
growing. I cannot find the words to convey my meaning. 

You see now that I was right in thinking that we should have to 
pay one day, since I must speak to you thus. This thought grew 
so strong, so overwhelming, that two years ago I wanted to try to 
relieve it a little. Your father and I knew that the other had gone 
into a regiment, afterwards to the Ecole at Versailles, and that he 
had been dismissed for misconduct; we had subsequently lost 
sight of him. I imagined that if we could find him, and give him 
back, not all, but something, and be kind to him, I should be 
relieved of part of this burthen and no longer feel this terror, this 
throbbing of the heart. And Corbiéres sought this man and 
found him. Why did I also wish to see him? I could not help 
it. To have him before my eyes was a physical necessity to me. 
When I saw what he had become, I was stricken with remorse. I 
said to myself what you said to me, just now, that with the money 
we had appropriated he might perhaps not have fallen so low. I 
no longer saw only a misdeed in that breach of our trust; I sawa 
crime. You understand the rest. My distress was so great that 
the man could not fail to remark it. Before dying, M. Haudric 
had written him of his intentions, without naming himself or us. 
He knew that a small sum had been left to him. He had received 
it the first two years and not afterwards. He conjectured every- 
thing, and for fourteen months we have lived in the fear that he 
would do what he has done this morning, that he would speak to 
you, and that you would judge, condemn, and despise us. Ah!” 
she concluded with passionate entreaty, “judge me, condemn me, 
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despise me, Eugene, but not your father! Spare him! He is 
not guilty, 1 swear it! I would have it; I am the guilty one, 
the only one. The good God knows it, and that is why you find 
no one here but me. I could not have dared to pray to Him for 
that. It is more than I could deserve. But I feel now that he 
has pardoned me. I have suffered so much. But that matters 
not since I may now take communion! Ah! Eugene, have pity 
on your father!” 

“TI have no right to judge either you or him,” he replied. 

This man, accustomed through his profession to come in con- 
tact with suffering, stood crushed before the abyss of misery 
beside which his whole youth had passed without seeing or even 
suspecting it. He had as little suspected the delirious love of this 
mother whom he, alone, could not condemn. He had before him 
1 human soul, bare and bleeding, and what a soul :— that from 
which his own had sprung! How this poor soul had suffered, in 

-uth, and how repentance and faith had stamped it with their 
najestic touch! Now in her self-torture she had purified herself 
of her fault! She accepted it; she claimed the punishment for 
it, taking all upon herself, eager only to expiate for two, to spare 
her accomplice, the aged companion of her whole life, the supreme 
blow that she had received. In what recess of his heart could her 
son find the strength to judge her or to act otherwise than as he 
acted. He went to her, and taking her in his arms, said to her: 

«“ Mamma, dearest mamma, do not suffer any more. All can be 
effaced and repaired. I shall be rich. I will replace this money. 
I will cure this unhappy man. Look at me. Smile for me. You 
know that I am an honest man. I swear to you that I have in me 
nothing but tenderness and reverence for you. Your tears have 
atoned for everything and I will do the rest. And we shall all 
be happy, I promise you.” 

She had leaned her brow upon the young man’s shoulder and 
heard him without speaking, just shaking her poor white head with 
a gentle movement that answered “no” to those promises of hope, 
that resigned “no” of the dying who know that they will never 
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take the walks or enjoy the pleasures held out to them. And this 
meek protest was so expressive of the truth of a hopeless sorrow 
that he ceased speaking, but still supported the old head upon his 
shoulder, soothing, caressing it, until a well-known sound drove 
them brusquely apart. A hand put a key into the lock of the 
outside door: It was the father about to enter. 

« Take courage, mamma,” said Eugene, “I promise you that he 
shall know nothing.” 

« And I kept my word,” he told me when we next met and he 
related the scene to me, “with what an effort you can imagine. I 
went into the other room to dry my eyes and compose my features. 
I heard my father say: ‘Eugene must have come, here is his 
hat.’ ‘Yes,’ replied my mother, he is looking for a book in the 
library. It is well that he came this morning, I was feeling so 
badly after you left. He has examined me, and it will not be 
anything.’ She had succeeded in finding a pious falsehold which 
permitted me to appear without startling my father by red eye-lids 
and an agitated face. Without this pretext, despite myself, my 
emotion would have betrayed me. I left them soon, I could bear 
no more. — Can you believe that I found my first hour alone the 
hardest to bear? I walked straight ahead, fast, far; I longed to 
fly from myself, to escape my own thoughts. It seemed to me 
that these thoughts were no longer my own, that I had stolen 
them, stolen my intellect, all that was best in me. All those 
years of labor that made me what I am, all that science which I so 
loved, that culture of which I was so proud, all was a theft, a theft, 
atheft! I repeated to myself that I had enjoyed all at the expense 
of another, with the money of another, and that other I could see 
in his ignoble room, with his ignoble face, using ignoble language, 
displaying his ignoble soul, and all his abjectness recoiled upon 
me. I might tell myself as my mother had told me that I was 
not responsible for this; there are things which no more bear 
discussion than life and death; they are or they are not. This 
responsibility was on me, in me. If you were to discover that a 
jewel, a ring that had been given you was the fruit of an assassin- 
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ation, you would not wear it a moment, you would tear it off, 
throw it away so as not to have blood on your hands. Can I tear 
out my brain and with it all that has come to me from the murder 
of another? For what they did was murder. It is possible to 
kill by other means than firearms and poison ; a creature is killed 
by being deprived of what would have sustained life. It was this 
which at first drove me mad with grief and shame; that this stolen 
money had gone into my intellect, had become my intellect, and 
that I could not replace the trust which my unhappy parents 
abused for my benefit. But I will restore it! I will restore it!” 

“You are now reasonable,” I answered him. “Your poor 
mother was right in saying that you are not responsible for what 
she and your father did for you. To my mind, your duty is plain 
and you discovered it at once in listening to your heart which com- 
manded you to pity your mother, to spare your father’s old age a 
mortal wound, and to relieve the unfortunate man in the faubourg 
Saint-Jacques. You owe it to him first to return to him the money 
belonging to him ; then to aid him to escape from his terrible slav- 
ery to alcohol where he is making shipwreck and where he would 
inevitably have sunk, you may be assured, whether rich or poor, — 
and if you can cure him you will be even with him, upon my 
honor — ”’ 

“No,” he answered, gazing before him with a look in which I 
recognized that generous ardor of spiritual life that had made me 
suddenly his friend at our meeting in the Luxembourg Gardens. 

“No,” he repeated, “that is not enough.” And as if by some 
mysterious inner communication during this moment of solemn 
confidence, the same memory recurred to us both: 

“Do you remember, when we first met after leaving college, 
our discussion of ideas and the reasons I gave for having taken up 
the study of medicine? I told you that I hungered and thirsted 
for conviction. I had an idea of finding conviction by means of a 
certain wager like Pascal. Do you remember? I imagined a 
course in life, justifiable in either hypothesis: that God exists or 
does not exist, that there is freedom of will or none, another life 
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or annihilation. Well, I have come to the time when this double 
hypothesis is no longer possible. I am driven to face an alterna- 
tive. You tell me of money to restore, of attentions to pay. But 
if I should restore to this Robert twenty fold, thirty fold, a hun- 
dred fold this sum, if I could drag him out of degrading vice, by 
what means could I restore his youth, his lost possibilities; in 
short, how repair the irreparable? If there is no God, there I 
am! If He exists, that is to say if human actions have some 
wider horizon than this, I can merit for this unfortunate. These 
ideas have not come to me to-day. Since I have seen the sisters 
in the hospitals serving the sick without any reward but that they 
were meriting for others, I have often thought of what Christians 
call ‘vicarious atonement.’ The only question is does experience 
show us this phenomenon in nature or not? For many years this 
has seemed to me the only explanation of many things, and I defy 
you to explain otherwise the hard trial now crushing me. Yes or 
no? Am I struck down for my parents’ fault ? And this Robert, 
too, is not he the victim of his father’s sin? Ah! I have seen 
many of these visitations and behind them there must be a retrib- 
utive power; and if there is a reactive force of evil, there must 
also be a reactive force uf good. These are not theories; this is 
experience, and experience shows us also that inevitable justice 
which my poor mother dreaded for ten years and which has over- 
taken her, as she said through me. Behind justice there must be 
a judge; behind the maturing of the debt there must bea creditor.” 

« And you conclude ?” I asked as he paused. 

“T conclude that if God does not exist, I cannot restore the 
trust. I can do it if He exists. And He exists,’ he added in a 
voice that I can still hear. 


Sixteen years have passed since Eugene Corbiéres, under the 
immediate pressure of the events I have recounted, made the 
declaration the logic of which it is not for me to dispute, and 
during these sixteen years he has continued true to the solution 
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that he indicated to me in that interview. He has no longer 
father or mother. Both died, she consoled, at last, by the forgive- 
ness of her son, he, having never suspected that his son knew all. 
Pierre Robert is also dead, although Corbiéres struggled fiercely 
with death in his behalf. And soon after these three deaths 
which followed each other in rapid succession, to the astonishment 
of his colleagues, not yet diminished by time, he suddenly left his 
envied position as medical director of hospitals, his magnificent 
practice in Paris, the assurance of every honor, to enter the frater- 
nity of the Fréres Saint-Jean de Dieu, devoted, as it is well known, 
to the care of the sick. Whenever a chance journey to the south 
takes me to Marseilles where these monks have an important ‘house, 
I never fail to visit their hospital and to ask for Pére Saint-Robert. 
Under the black gown of the hospital nurse I find my old comrade 
in philosophy, the scholar whom a European reputation awaited, 
the child of two poor, erring people whom parental love had led 
into crime. And at each visit I find him calmer, more enlightened 
by that conviction he so earnestly desired, with an expression of 
greater freedom in the eyes that remain so dear, and I realize that 
in making his science a thing for every one, a wealth that he 
lavishes because he regards it as not his own, he has perhaps 
found the only solution of the most grievous problem in which I 
have ever seen a man involved, the only possible restoration of 
the trust his parents had betrayed. As he continues, despite his 
gown, devoted to classical memories, he sometimes quotes to me 
the saying of the Phoenecian merchant cast by a tempest upon 
the shores of Attica where he meets a philosopher and becomes a 
philosopher likewise: “7 reached the port when I had made ship- 
wreck.” 

Of all the men of my day I have never known if he is the one 
whom I most pity or most truly envy. 

Translated by Mrs. W. D. Cabell. 
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LINCOLN LOQUITUR. 
I. 


STERNLY the spirit of Lincoln speaks from the vague inane : 
“Hear me and heed, O my children, me for the love of you slain! 
Whence is the wild war-madness, thralling your brains and souls ? 
Where have your footsteps wandered, scornful of wisdom’s goal ? 
Was it for this that my starlight glittered while hurricanes raved ? 
Was it for this that I served you? Was it for this that I saved ? 
How should your impulse and purport lapse to such paltrier gain ? 
Hear me and heed, O my children, me for the love of you slain. 


I]. 


‘““ WHEN amid frenzies of faction shuddered and shouted our land, 
Slavery’s curse from its annals tore I with terrible hand. 
Postured sublimely unselfish, earth should envisage at last 
You, the one perfect Republic, found after venturings vast. 
Closer I burned to rebuild you — pediment, girder, and cope — 
Fervid with dreams of your future, high as my haughtiest hope. 
Such was your prophesied splendor. . . . Weak does it fal- 

ter and wane! 
Hear me and heed, O my children, me for the love of you slain! 


IIf. 


“ Wuat of the bondsmen I rescued? Can ye so lightly forget 
Wrong that of old was their durance, wrong that to-day is your debt ? 
These from the blight of their bondage have ye upraised so supreme 
That in remote isles of ocean others ye fain would redeem ? 
Yonder, unbarred from debasement, scourged by the lashes of 

caste, 
Look to your true ‘ Filipinos’, heirs of an infamous past ! 
Let not your lips laud as martyr him whom your actions profane ; 
Hear me and heed, O my children, me for the love of you slain!” 
London, September, 1899. Edgar Fawcett. 
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LUCRETIUS THE POET, AND TENNYSON’S POEM 
‘LUCRETIUS.’ 





ji Tennyson’s “love for the perfection of classical liter- 







i) ary art,” “his sympathy with the temper of the old 
_ world,” we are told in the biography recently pub- 
= lished by his son. We are told too, of his method of 
dealing with classical literature, that he chose such subjects for 
his classical poems, as “had been before but imperfectly treated, 
or of which the story was slight, so that he might have free scope 
for his imagination.”’ 

The free play of a vivid and sympathetic imagination, however, 
is only one element in the nature of these poems. In some of 
them to be sure, it is predominant, but in others a broad and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the classics is equally essential, and equally 
apparent. To this class belongs the ‘Lucretius.’ For, highly 
imaginative as this poem is, noble as it is in form — “perhaps the 
most splendid of all Tennyson’s essays in blank verse, and the 
most gorgeously colored piece of unrhymed English since Milton,” 
John Addington Symonds calls it — yet its paramount interest lies 
in the relation it bears to its Latin source. 

A tribute has been paid to its faithfully Lucretian character in 
its frequent use as a commentary on the Latin, by Professor R. Y. 
Tyrrell in an article on Lucretius in the A¢/antic (Vol. 74, 1894). 
The most important lines of resemblance have been discussed by 
Professor R. C. Jebb (AZacmzllan’s, Vol. 18, 1868), and Mr. John 
Churton Collins (‘Illustrations of Tennyson,’ p. 70, ff) has collected 
many of the passages of Lucretius upon which certain parts of Ten- 
nyson’s poem are founded, or which they definitely imitate. 

Yet the wonderful subtlety of the poem gives scope for yet 
further and more detailed study, and it is only after such study that 
it is possible fully to realize the magnificence of this tribute from 
the great English poet, to the greatest poet of the Roman Republic. 
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Lucretius’s name, from the very meagreness of our knowledge 
of him, from his isolation among the poets of his own time and 
indeed of all time, interests and attracts the imagination. Con- 
temporary as he was with Catullus, Caesar, and Cicero, men whose 
lives are for the most part open books for us to-day, whose for- 
tunes good and bad, whose loves and hates are as household words 
in literature, yet we know of Lucretius almost nothing. For what 
scanty information we have as to his life, we are indebted to the 
chronicle of St. Jerome (4th century A. D.), which records, for 
the year of Abraham, 1922 (B. C. 95), that “the poet Lucretius 
was born, who afterwards becoming insane from a love philtre, 
when he had composed in his lucid intervals several books which 
Cicero afterwards revised, killed himself with his own hand in the 
forty-fourth year of his life.” To try to separate the truth from 
the falsehood in this account, is not necessary here. The story as 
it stands, is the basis of Tennyson’s poem. 

As to Lucretius’s qualities as a poet the most important refer- 
ence in antiquity, brief as it is, is found in one of Cicero’s letters 
to his brother. He says: “Lucretius’s poem is such as you 
describe it ; full of gleams of genius and at the same time of art.” 
(‘Ad. Quint. Frat.’ 2, 9, 3.) Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Manilius 
show marked traces of Lucretius’s influence, and Tacitus tells us 
that with the school of archaists of the first century A. D. he held 
a higher place than Virgil. No clearer light than this do Roman 
writers cast upon the life and genius of their great countryman. 

Lucretius was a solitary figure in his own generation, out of 
sympathy with the literary tendencies of his time, careless of the 
conceits of Catullus and his school, who floated secure on the tide of 
popularity that set from Alexandria, holding aloof from the military 
and civil turmoil in which Czesar and Cicero found their glory and 
their fame. And if others have failed to tell us of his life and char- 
acter, he has been himself equally reserved. His poem furnishes no 
record of his history : of his friends, it holds the name of only one, 
Gaius Memmius, to whom it is dedicated. Yet though Lucretius 
tells us in his work nothing of himself, he has stamped his charac- 
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ter clearly upon his writings, and if not in his words, yet through 
them, and between the lines we read it. A powerful intellect, 
feelings intense but sternly repressed, deep moral earnestness, 
absolute sincerity, eager enthusiasm dimmed by the shadow of a 
dark melancholy—of all these we read, and ill esteem the centuries 
that have left us no further record of such a personality. 

As the style, so, too, the purpose of the poem is in accord with 
this personality. The author leaves us in no doubt as to what he 
believes to be his mission in the world. His aim is to bless man- 
kind by destroying once and forever the whole structure of the 
Roman religion, which he conceives of as a mass of superstitions 
leading to awful deeds, like the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and shadow- 
ing human lives with terror of the gods and the hereafter. 
Through the six books of his ‘de Rerum Natura,’ some ten thous- 
and lines of hexameter, Lucretius piles argument on argument 
with almost fanatic energy, and leaves no nook in the world of 
Nature unexplored. 

This world of Nature he tells us owes not its existence to any 
beings of supernatural power. Gods exist, but they dwell apart 
from the world careless of it and its inhabitants. “Nothing was 
ever by divine agency created from nothing.” Atoms and void 
are the primal elements of the universe; through chance combina- 
tions of atoms, the present frame of things arose; atoms are im- 
perishable,—not so their combinations. These may and do dissolve, 
and the time will come when the world as we know it shall exist 
no longer, but its atoms set free, shall reunite in forms such as now 
we know not of. The human soul itself is made up of atoms, exceed- 
ingly fine and smooth. In life it is held together by the body, but 
at the body’s death its atoms fly apart and scatter, and so the soul 
dies with the body. 

There is no reason then why men should stand in fear of death 
and a future life. Death is but an eternal sleep, a future life 
exists only in the imagination, and the punishments men are 
thought to suffer there do but typify their trials in the present 
life. By the marvels of Nature men are led to believe in divine 
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powers behind her. Illusory visions, that come in sleep or even in 
working hours, help in this belief and lead men also to believe in a 
world of the dead beyond the grave. But behind Nature there is 
no power, she is self creative, self controlling, and these appari- 
tions are explicable, like all vision, upon a scientific basis. Films 
or images, cast off from material objects or taking form indepen- 
dently of them, are forever floating in the air, and entering eye or 
mind, cause vision not only of real but of unreal things as well. 
Once free the mind from pernicious fears of death, and man may 
live like the gods in a state of untroubled calm, the only thing in 
life worth striving for. 

These are in briefest form, the principles of Lucretius that we 
meet in Tennyson’s poem. Large parts of the Latin poem he has 
passed over in silence, but the wonder is that in so short a poem 
so complete a view is afforded of the six books of the ‘ De Rerum 
Natura.’ 

Five lines of thought, confusedly mingled indeed in Tennyson’s 
poem, yet easily separable, may be traced distinctly to Lucretius 
and his poem. (1) Lucretius’s life and the times he lived in, (2) 
his character, (3) his philosophy and religion, (4) his attitude 
towards nature, (5) his scientific theories. 

Lucretius lived through the turbulent times of Marius and 
Sulla, and the early years of the first triumvirate. It is doubtless 
of this latter period that he speaks when he says: “For neither 
can I, at a time of unrest for the fatherland give heed to my work, 
with mind at rest, nor can Memmius’s illustrious scion in such 
times fail the common weal.” (41) 

Tennyson gives a wider view of these times—beginning with 
the early years of the poet’s life-time : — 

“I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 
Came driving rainlike down again on earth.” (47) 


and speaking then in a more general way : — 


“ the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome” (83) 
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“crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they 
The basest, far into that council-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land.” (168) 


In the reference to the ragged crowds in opposition to “The best 
and stateliest in the land,” we are given a hint of Lucretius’s 
aristocratic sympathies. His birth and station in life are brought 
out further, when he is made to cry in despair : 
“What Roman would be dragg’d in triumph thus 

Not I; not he, who bears one name with her 

Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 

When, brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart.” (234) 


Memmius, the friend to whom Lucretius’s poem is addressed, 
is mentioned once in Tennyson’s poem. Epicurus, upon whose 
philosophical writings Lucretius’s work is based, is called, “The 
teacher whom he held divine,” (13) and his relation to him is 
further brought out in the words : — 

““My master held 
That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 
I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 
Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 
Of flowery clauses onward to the proof.” (116) 


Epicurus is often spoken of by Lucretius with devotion and 
reverence, but the passages which suggested the foregoing must 
have been these: “A god he was, a god, illustrious Memmius, he 
who was first to find that way of life which is now called wisdom.” 
(Lucr. 5, 8.) “Advancing in his footsteps, I follow his reason- 
ings.” Lucr. 5,55. (Cf. 3, 3). 

Of the various other philosophers whose theories Lucretius 
discusses Tennyson mentions only “the great Sicilian” (93), 
Empedocles, “ whom within its thrice-bent coast line, that island 
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bore, which, flowing about it in long windings, the Ionian sea 
sprinkles with salt water from its shining waves.” (Lucr. 1, 717.) 
The story of the love-philtre is embodied in Tennyson’s 
introduction. Its action upon the intellect appears at intervals 
throughout the poem, and its final effect, in the last lines, when 
he slays himself. In the midst of his discussion of the nature of 
the gods, the speaker becomes confused : — 
‘Meant? I meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed,” (121) 


he cries, overcome by the difficulties which the real Lucretius 
realized even in his “lucid intervals’’ and expressed, when he said : 
“Nor does it escape my mind, that it is difficult to set forth 
clearly the dark discoveries of the Greeks in Latin verses.” 
(Lucr. 1. 135.) Again in a different aspect we see the influence 


of the philtre : — 
“ worst disease of all, 


These prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 
And twisted shapes of lust unspeakable.” (155) 


“But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backward into his.’’ (219) 


He even realizes his own mental unsoundness, and compares it to 
the condition of the state, speaking of “the Commonwealth, 
which breaks as I am breaking now.” (241) 

The evident incompleteness of Lucretius’s poem Tennyson has 
in mind when he writes: “and if I go my work is left unfinish’d 
—if I go.” (103) and its form when he speaks of “the rise 
and long roll of the hexameter.” (10) 

Tennyson, following Jerome’s story, represents Lucretius under 
the influence of a philtre which “ confused the chemic labor of the 
blood,” and finally led him to self-destruction. Certain tendencies 
of mind induced by the philtre, are foreign to the real nature of the 
man, but apart from these, the utterances of Tennyson’s half-mad 
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Lucretius, and the poem composed “in the lucid intervals” of the 
real Lucretius, reveal the same personality. Lucretius will point 
out to others the way of life, but it is evident that he has not 
always been upon the right path himself, that he has found his 
own strong nature none too easy to subdue to that state of philo- 
sophic calm which alone, in his view, brings peace and happiness. 
The very vehemence of his protestations bear witness to this. 
Tennyson has caught the evidences of unrest and struggle, and 
embodied them in the last words of his introduction :— 


“and once 
After a tempest woke upon a morn 
That mocked him with returning calm.” (23) 


Notice too, in connection with this, the passage coming later in the 
poem : — 
“Can I not fling this horror off me again, 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile, 
Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm, 
At random ravage?” (173) 
and again : — 
“ T thought I lived securely as yourselves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none.’’ (210) 


Lucretius’s naturally melancholy view of life, which he claims to 
have risen above, Tennyson expresses in various ways: The sun 


“«Glances on an eye new-born 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 
And here he stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze upon him to the last 
And here upon a yellow eyelid fall’n 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not thankful that his troubles are no more.”’ (137) 

And thus : — 
“And that hour perhaps 

Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself.”’ (251) 
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The same melancholy finds expression in the description of clouds, 
as,—‘ All hollow as the hopes and fears of men” (180) and 
more personally in the following : — 


« , . . Some unseen monster . . . spoils 
My bliss in being ; and it was not great ; 
For . . . Ioften grew 


Tired of so much within our little life, 

Or of so little in our little life— 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 

Crown’d with a flower or two, and there an end.” (219) 


It is only in speaking of his great work, the immortality it will 
give his name, the blessings it will bring mankind, that he showsa 
different spirit. 

“ Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity?” (70) 


” 


he cries to Venus : — “ Heliconian honey” he calls his words, and 


more enthusiastically still he speaks of 


“ My golden work in which I hold a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 
And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell.”’” (259) 


The great philosopher himself gives warrant for the tone of all 
these expressions, gives the very turn of expression to the modern 
poet in some cases. His melancholy spirit attributes even to the 
new-born child a mournful presentiment of an unhappy life. “ Fur- 
thermore, the child like a sailor cast up by the cruel waves lies bare 


upon the ground . . . when first upon the shores of light 
Nature has cast him . . . and fills the air with the 


mournful cries, as is fitting for one whose fate it will be to pass in 
life through so many troubles.” (Lucr. 5, 222.) The same idea 
is in mind when he says :— 

“With the dirge is mingled the cry that children raise when 
first they see the shores of light. Nor has night ever followed 
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day, nor dawn the night, that has not heard mingling with puny 
infants’ wail, the lamentations that follow death and the dark 
funeral train.” (Lucr. 2, 576.) 

The first wail of the new-born child is in most cases justified. 
“Thus each man flees from himself (yet self forsooth, as is wont 
to happen, he cannot escape—against him will it cling to him) 
and hates himself because though sick, he understands not the 
cause of his disease.” (Lucr. 3, 1068.) 

‘“‘ Moreover we exert ourselves in the same way and are forever 
in circumstances the same, nor by living on, is any new pleasure 
beaten out for us. But as long as what we want is absent, that 
seems to excel all else; afterward, when this has come to us, for 
something else we long, and the same thirst of life possesses us for 
ever open-mouthed.”’ (Lucr. 3, 1080). 

“In darkness of life how deep, mid how great danger is passed 
our span of life whate’er it be.” (Lucr. 2, 15.) 

And from the unrest, the darkness and dangers of life, death if 
man would but believe it, is the great deliverer. “Thou indeed, 
as now thou art, at rest in death, so shalt thou be for all the time 
to come, free from every trouble. But we have wept, refusing 
comfort, for thee in ashes on the dread pyre near by, and this un- 
dying grief from our hearts no length of days shall bear away.” 
(Lucr. 3, 904.) 

Much might be quoted to illustrate Lucretius’s enthusiasm for 
his work, and his sense of .its greatness. The finest passage in 
this connection is the following : — 

“The pathless region of the muses I wander through places 
till now untrodden by the foot of man. It is my joy to draw near 
untouched fountains and to drink therefrom. It is my joy to pluck 
the new-blown flowers and thence to seek a crown of glory for my 
head whence never before have the muses culled a wreath to 
shadow any brow. First, because I teach of weighty matters, and 
strive to free the soul from the close-bound fetters of religious 
fear, and next because on matters dark, I fashion verse so full of 
light, touching all with the muses’ grace.” (Lucr. 1, 926; 4, 1.) 
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How shall wretched humanity find peace and happiness — how 
does Lucretius try to find it and persuade himself that he has 
found it? By living 

“the great life which all our greatest fain 
Would follow, centred in eternal calm.” (78) 

“ and such 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go.” (110) 
Let man enjoy 
“the sober majesties 

Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. (217) 


Let him win that 


“‘ Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity 
Yearned after by the wisest of the wise, 


Without one pleasure and without one pain.” (265) 


Lucretius has given the foundation for these thoughts in the 
famous passage at the beginning of the second book : — 

“’Tis sweet when winds are stirring to confusion the levels of 
the great sea, to watch from the shore another’s bitter struggle. 
Not that the sufferings of any one are our delight, but that to see 
from what misfortunes we ourselves are free is sweet. And sweet 
it is to watch war’s mighty conflicts in full array upon the plain, 
ourselves without share in the peril. But nothing is sweeter than 
to occupy those calm and lofty heights well fortified with wisdom 
of philosophers, whence we may look below on other men and see 
them wandering at random there, astray and seeking for the path 
of life — with struggle of intellect and strife of class vying with 
one another; through days and nights laboring with surpassing 
toil to reach the height of power and rule the world. O pitiable 
spirits of mankind! O blinded souls! in darkness of life how 
deep, mid how great dangers do they pass their span of life 
whate’er it be! Will they not see that Nature ask for nothing 
else than this — that suffering keep away and leave the body free, 
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and that the mind, at rest from care and fear, enjoy thus feelings 
of delight.”” (Lucr. 2, 1.) 
As to men’s fear of suffering in another world — it is vain. In 
his “golden work ” Lucretius in the words of Tennyson, has 
“ told a truth 

That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 

The mortal soul from out immortal hell.” (259) | 


Lucretius aims by many arguments to prove the mortality of 
the human soul, the non-existence of a world of the dead. 

«Cerberus and the furies indeed and lack of light, and Tar- 
tarus belching from his jaws dread fire, . . . neither any- 
where exist nor of a surety can exist.” (Lucr. 3, 1011.) So let 
not man disturb himself about a life to come, but seek to live his 
present life with wisdom. The life of the immortal gods is the 
type which men should aim to make their own. 


Tennyson pictures — 
“ The Gods who haunt 


The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm!” (104) 


and in this passage he has almost translated Lucretius who in turn 
has translated Homer. (Odyssey 6, 44) The Latin runs thus :— 

«“ The walls of the world draw apart — throughout the whole 
of space I see the workings of the Universe, and there appear the 
divine majesty of the gods and their peaceful homes. Winds 
shake them not, clouds drench them not with rain, nor does snow, 
congealed by bitter frost, falling white, desecrate them. But for- 
ever a cloudless ether wraps them round, and with lavish-spread- 
ing light they smile Moreover, Nature gives them all they need, 
nor does anything take from their peace of mind at any time.” 
(Lucr. 3, 16.) 
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Another passage expresses the same idea: 

“Tt must be that the gods in themselves enjoy immortal life, 
in perfect peace, removed and separated far from our affairs. 
For, free from all trouble, free from danger, powerful in their own 
resources, needing nothing of us, they are neither won over by 
fair merits, nor touched by wrath.” (Lucr. 2, 646.) 

But while asserting often and strongly the irresponsible char- 
acter of the gods, Lucretius can yet understand man’s readiness 
to attribute to them divine power, and to call them by the names 
common in the old mythology. 

Tennyson recognizes this and makes it evident in the words : — 

‘< «Look where another of our Gods, the Sun, 
Apollo, Delius, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion — what you will — 
Has mounted yonder.” . . . (124) 
evidently having in mind Lucretius’s concession: “Here, if any 
one has determined to call the sea ‘ Neptune,’ and grain ‘ Ceres’ 
and prefers to misuse the name ‘ Bacchus’ rather than to utter the 
proper name of the liquid, let us allow that he say that the earth 
is the mother of the gods, provided that he refrain from polluting 
his mind in reality with base superstition.” (Lucr. 2, 652.) In 
fact Lucretius allows himself this privilege and often makes use of 
the language of the religion he despises. ‘“O ye Gods,” he cries 
in Tennyson’s words : — 
“‘T know you careless, yet, behold, to you 
From chilly wont and ancient use I call—” (207) 
and this he does several times in the poem, most notably in the 
address to Venus :— 
“Ts this thy vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 
Because I would not one of thine own doves, 
Not ev’na rose, were offer’d to thee? thine, 
Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity? 
Deity? Nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
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Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all? 

Not if thou be’st of those who, far aloof 

From envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn 
Live the great life which all our greatest fain 
Would follow, centre’d in eternal calm. 


Nay, if thou canst, O Goddess, like ourselves 
‘Youch, and be touch’d, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 

Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. 


Ay, but I meant not thee; I meant not her, 

Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 

Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 

The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
Rather, O ye Gods, 

a ee ee did I take 

That popular name of thine to shadow forth 

The all-generating powers and genial heat 

Of Nature.” (67) 


Venus appears in these lines under three aspects—as one of 
the divinities of the Epicurean pantheon, as the anthropological 
Venus of mythology, as the embodiment of the “all-generating 
power of Nature.” The first of these has already been covered in 
the discussion of the Epicurean gods in general. The mythologi- 
cal Venus appears also in Lucretius’s poem :— 

For thou alone art able with tranquil peace to help humanity, 
since the cruel labors of war are controlled by Mars, potent in arms, 
who many a time upon thy bosom doth throw himself, subdued by 
the eternal wound of love. . . . On him, O Goddess, as he 
rests upon thy sacred form, shedding thy influence, pour forth 
from thy lips sweet words, imploring, glorious Goddess, untroubled 
peace for the Romans.” (Lucr. I, 31.) The third aspect is seen 
in the opening verses of the poem :— “ Mother of the Aeneadae, 
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delight of gods and men, all-fostering Venus, thou who beneath the 
gliding constellation of heaven dost fill with life the ship-sustaining 
sea and fruitful earth, since through thee every sort of living 
thing is given life, and rising, looks upon the sun’s light! Before 
thee, goddess, flee the winds, thee and thy coming flee the clouds 
of heaven. For thee the daedal earth puts forth sweet flowers, 
for thee the waters of the sea smile and peaceful heavens glow 
with light far-spread.” (Lucr. 1, 1.) 

In close relation to his views of the gods, stands Lucretius’s 
feeling for Nature, since the power he denies to them, he allows to 
Nature. Venus in the lines just quoted stands as a personification 
of a great creative, almost personal power, pervading the Universe. 
Nature itself he looks upon as almost supernatural. This feeling 
Tennyson expresses : — 

“‘ Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile, 
Balmier and noble from her bath of storm.” (174) 
Again : — 
“¢And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature, take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man, 
Dash them anew together at her will.” (242) 


For this last quotation there is abundant warrant in Lucretius’s 
views of Nature as the great creative power of the universe — the 
beginning and end of all things, but the special expression — “the 
womb and tomb of all” recalls what he says not of Nature, but of 
the Earth — She has rightly acquired the name of mother, he says, 
since she gives birth to fruits and flocks and human beings — and 
she is not only the source, but the final resting place of these 
things for “that which was first from the earth, thither again 
returns” (Lucr. 2, 999), and “ without doubt the earth seems to 
be at once the universal parent and the common tomb of things.” 
(Lucr. 5, 258.) 

The mysterious semi-personal force forever at work in the world 
is brought out more plainly in the following passage: “When 
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the utmost force of the fierce gale sweeps across the sea the com- 
mander of the fleet, together with his powerful legions and his 
elephants, does he not invade the quiet of the gods with vows, and 
does he not with prayers, in terror, beg for peace from tempests 
and for favoring winds? In vain. For many a time, seized by 
the furious blast he is none the less borne on to the fatal shoals. 
So ceaselessly some secret power shatters human fortunes; and 
lordly rods, and axes dread, it seems to spurn and hold in mockery.” 
(Lucr. 5, 1226.) 

But Lué¢retius knows Nature not only as an object of awe and 
reverence. He knows her and enjoys her too, as the scientist 
might, in all her manifestations, and his poem is full of references 
to plants and animals, to stream and mountain, sea and sky. This 
characteristic the modern poet has not overlooked. When he 
speaks of Lucretius’s return “from pacings in the field,” (6) we 
are reminded of Lucretius’s own words when he describes how 
even in dreams “we seem to be traversing sea and stream and 
mountain, and to be crossing fields afoot.” (Lucr. 4, 458.) 

Tennyson has given us a series of pictures of Nature all sug- 
gested by Lucretius, some imitated from him, and in general de- 
picting the special phases of Nature to which the Latin poet gave 


most attention. 
‘and once the flash of a thunderbolt — 


Methought I never saw so fierce a fork — 

Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and show’d 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 

Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry.” (27) 


This was doubtless suggested by the elaborate discussion of thun- 
der and lightning with which Lucretius fills a large part of his 
sixth book, and by his description of a flood in the first, — “ When 
gentle water is suddenly swept on in an overflowing stream which, 
with copious rains a freshet from high mountains swells, hurling 
together fragments of forests and whole trees.” (Lucr. 1, 281.) 
Tennyson pictures a mountain under a different aspect : — 
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“and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o’er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o’er a mountain, — ay, and within 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men.” (176) 


The elements of this picture have been collected from several pas- 
sages of Lucretius : — 

“For watch when clouds like to mountains the winds shall 
sweep on obliquely through the air, or when on the slopes of great 
mountains, you shall see them piled up one upon ariother, and 
pressing down from above, fixed and at rest when the winds are 
everywhere buried. Then you will be able to learn their enormous 
bulk, and to see, as it were, caverns formed by overhanging rocks.” 
(Lucr. 6, 189.) 

Clouds, too, “the winds carry, and bear them to the summits of 
high mountains . . . and . . . from the mountain tops 
they are seen to rise into the air,” (Lucr. 6, 463) and the hollow- 
ness of clouds is brought about “when wind has entered a cloud 
and whirling around there has made it hollow.” (Lucr. 6, 175.) 

Tennyson’s description of the sunrise is not so Lucretian as 
the foregoing, yet it is not without foundation in the Latin poem. 


The sun 
* slowly lifts 


His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven” (134) 


such regions as Lucretius speaks of : “when we climb high moun- 
tains, that windy regions spread above, both the state of things 
and our own feelings declare.” (Lucr. 6. 469.) And such a sunrise 
among the hills perhaps as he had in mind when he wrote: “The 
ruddy light (of the sun) with its quivering beams, Nature begins 
to raise aloft, and to lift it above the mountains.”” (Lucr. 4, 404.) 

With his keen insight into the spirit and workings of Nature 
and his close knowledge of her every manifestation, Lucretius can 
hardly have failed to enjoy such scenes of outdoor life as he has 
pictured. In Tennyson’s language he wanted 
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“No larger feast than under plane or pine 
With neighbours laid along the grass, to take 
Only such cups as left us friendly-warm.’”’ (213) 


In his own, he describes those who “stretched out together on the 
soft grass, near by a stream, beneath the branches of a tall tree, 
without great wealth, yet pleasantly, refresh themselves, especially 
when the weather smiles and the season strews the green turf with 
flowers.” (Lucr. 2, 29 —cf. 5, 1392.) 

Akin to this sort of enjoyment is Lucretius’s fondness for 
animals. The dog appears many times upon his pages, and Ten- 
nyson when he compares the philosopher’s dreaming state to the 
dog’s,— 

“as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland,” (44) 


is merely adapting one of Lucretius’s illustrations : — 

“In whatever things we have spent our time beforehand, these 
same in sleep, for the most part, we seem to be engaged in,” 
(Lucr. 4, 963,) “and the dogs of hunters oftentimes in quiet sleep, 
suddenly throw out their legs, and utter cries, and again and again 
sniff the air as if they had found and were following the tracks of 
wild beasts.” (Lucr. 4, 990.) 

A still closer imitation of Lucretius is the sunny picture of the 
pasture-lands in spring, when “the genial heat of Nature,” 

“strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large, and lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers ; 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods.” (98) 


The prototype of the picture is this: “We see the leafy woods, 
everywhere tuneful with the songs of new-come birds . . . the 
cattle weary with fatness, lie down about the glad pastures, and 
white milk drops from their full udders. . . . The new-born 
flock with unsteady legs playfully frisks over the tender grass, their 

hearts stirred with the pure milk.” (Lucr. 1, 255.) Tenny- 
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son’s version of this scene, however, has taken to itself elements 
from others, and perhaps affords as good an illustration as any pas- 
sage of his method of dealing with Lucretius’s poem. For the 
idea expressed in the last line, “ Which things appear the work of 
mighty Gods,” is brought in Lucretius’s poem into no connection 
with the description just quoted. It is not this particular exhibi- 
tion of Nature’s all-generating power in the early spring that 
Lucretius uses to explain men’s belief in gods—but they “saw the 
system of the heavens in never-changing order and the seasons of 
the year roll round, nor could they learn from what causes this 
took place. And so they took refuge in assigning all things to 
gods, and making out that by their nod all things were governed.” 
(Lucr. 5, 1183.) The peculiar expression, too, “light is large,” is 
taken from other parts of Lucretius, transferring the Latin word 
“largus” “abounding,” which Lucretius often uses of light—call- 
ing the sun for instance,—“ largus fons luminous,” (Lucr. 5, 281,) 
“lumine largo altevolans.” (Lucr. 5, 432.) 

The basis of Lucretius’s whole system of science is his atomic 
theory. This is the occasion of some of Tennyson’s finest 
passages. 

“A void was made in Nature; all her bonds 
Crack’d; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 

Ruining along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 
Forever.” (37) 


“ Let ee 
Great Nature, nile. 7 denien far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man, 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Thro’ all her cycles—into man once more, 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower:”’ (243) 


; “ till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter’ d into one cen | in one day 
Cracks all to pieces.” (249) 
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“ Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen forever.” (257) 


“ Thus—thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air.” (273) 


“Tf all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be dissoluble.” (114) 


With the question of dissolution for the gods Lucretius seems 
never to have troubled himself. The dissolution of the soul upon 
the death of the body is the key-stone of his philosophy. The dis- 
solution of the universe is equally insisted upon. 

The material for Tennyson’s description is furnished by a 
passage in Lucretius describing the possible ending of the world, 
yet not used in an argument for it. This possibility is pictured in 
one of his strongest passages: “lest in the manner of winged 
flames the walls of the world should fly apart suddenly, detached 
throughout the vast inane, and other things in like fashion follow, 
and the inmost regions of the sky crash down from above, and the 
earth from beneath our feet suddenly withdraw, and altogether, in 
the mingled ruins of earth and sky setting free their atoms, should 
vanish away through the unfathomable void, so that in one 
moment of time nothing be left but vacant space and blind begin- 
nings.”” (Lucr. 1, 1102.) 

Positively, the atomic theory accounts for the origin of the 
world and implies its final destruction. Negatively, it precludes 
belief in various objects of popular faith. Even in his madness 
Lucretius forgets this only for a moment. 

“‘ A satyr, a satyr, see, 
Follows ; but him I proved impossible ; 
Twy-natured is no nature.” (192) 


For, he explains in his poem: “It is not to be thought that 
all things can be joined together in all ways. For then you would 
see commonly prodigies arising, forms coming into existence of 
men half-beast . . . of which things it is plain that none 


occur.” (Lucr. 2, 700.) And again: “But centaurs never have 
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existed, and at no time can there be things compounded of two- 
fold nature and double body, from limbs of sorts foreign to one 
another.” (Lucr. 5, 878.) 

Lucretius’s theory of films, images, or idols from which as 
they float to us, we infer rightly or wrongly, real objects, Tenny- 
son makes use of in the following passages : — 


“How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude?” (164) 


“The phantom husks of something foully done.” (160) 


Shapes of terror like these, seen by the mind’s eye only, Lucretius 
tells of as: “images . . . which like films torn from the sur- 
face of things, flit hither and thither through the air, and meeting 
us either waking or in sleep, affright our minds.” (Lucr. 4, 31.) 
In each of the lines above discussed, Tennyson has chosen the 
most important portions of the ‘de Rerum Natura’ to typify the 
whole. Personal, philosophic, religious, scientific, these fragments 
are mingled in confusion as the nature of a mad-man’s visions de- 
manded. The poem is chaotic, yet complete. It isas if Tennyson 
had long held in solution in his mind the main elements of Lucre- 
tius’s work, and had allowed them there to recrystallize in new 
combinations unlike the old. Or, to borrow his own language, he 
has “shattered the cosmic order” of the Latin poem, forced its 
atoms far apart, and such as he has chosen, has “dashed anew 
together at his will.” Katharine Allen. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DEVELOPMENT AS SHOWN IN 
HIS SONGS. 


“THERE is in the ebb and flow of Shakespeare’s soul all the 
grandeur of a mighty operation of nature; and when we think or 
speak of him, it should be with humility where we do not under- 
stand, and a conviction that it is rather to the narrowness of our 
own ken than to any failing in the art of the great magician, that 
we ought to attribute any sense of imperfection and of weakness 
which may assail us during the contemplation of his created 
worlds : 

«But the adolescent Shakespeare differed from the adult, and 
again from Shakespeare in the supremacy of his ripened manhood, 
as much as the slender stem, graceful and pliant, spreadiny its first 
leaves to the sunshine of May, differs from the moving expanse of 
greenery, visible a century later, which is hard to comprehend and 
probe with the eye in its infinite details, multitudinous and yet ones 
receiving through its sensitive surface the gifts of light and dew, 
of noonday and of night, grasping the earth with inextricable living 
knots, not unpossessed of haunts of shadow and secrecy, instinct 
with ample mysterious murmurs, — the tree which has a history, 
and bears in wrinkled bark and wrenched bough memorials of time 
and change, of hardship, and drought, and storm.” 

That Shakespeare did grow, expand and gain greater power 
and perfection as a dramatic artist with increasing age and expe- 
rience, no one will deny; but it may be doubted whether, with the 
hardening and materializing influence of contact with the world, 
his power of song was not weakened, or even partially destroyed. 
It is the object of this paper to show that, so far from becoming 
less useful or less genuine, his lyrical power grew as all his other 
powers grew and became perfect and complete only in the last 
period of his life. 

Literary judgments, however, can scarcely be demonstrated. 
This is more evidently true in questions of development or decline 
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in a single individual or literary school than in comparisons 
between one writer or school and another. Where the change is 
very slight, or where one power is weakened while another is 
developed, it is a matter of taste and of taste only, whether all the 
powers taken together have become better or worse: and where 
taste alone is concerned, judgments will differ greatly. On the 
other hand, one, who enters the field of criticism, presuming to 
pass upon the labors of another, is not justified in condemning or 
damning with faint praise his brother’s efforts and defending him- 
self with the plea of taste when his reasons are demanded. The 
day of literary autocrats and absolute monarchs should pass with 
the political ones, and no literary judgment should be counted 
worth the printer’s ink unless backed by substantiating argument. 
An argument is attempted in the following paper. 

Songs have three distinct characteristics : form, substance, and 
adaptation. 

The term form is almost synonymous with musicality, and both 
words convey the thought which is expressed in the common phrase 
“easy to read”; that is, easy to read correctly and beautifully. 
There must be rhythm, if rhymes at all, perfect ones ; smoothness, 
which comprehends the happy use of vowels and consonants, the 
juxtaposition of easily pronounceable sounds, and the avoidance of 
monotonous repetition of the same measure; and the many quali- 
ties that fit the song for music. That this element is very impor- 
tant cannot be doubted, for if the first reading leaves a bad taste 
the average reader will not return to either song or poem to dig 
out the thought. 

This fact, however, does not hinder the substance, the thought, 
the matter of a song from being of exceeding weight. Though 
the thought may be poor, it is sometimes a pleasure to read an 
easily flowing poem once, but such work cannot live. It is not the 
product of genius. And even the casual reader will discover, when 
he returns to taste again the spring he formerly enjoyed, that it is 
very shallow and a second or third visit gives him no refreshment. 
Therefore, if songs are to be judged perfect, they must contain 
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human interest whether it be the light and airy play of fancy or 
the wild and savage wail of lunacy ; whether it be sung by an Ariel 
or an Ophelia. 

And this suggests the third characteristic, adaptation, the 
importance of which is especially prominent in this study since 
every song is found imbedded in a play of which it is an important 
part. For a drunken reveller to sing a stately lyric of four coher- 
ent stanzas to sobriety or chastity would be as absurd as it would be 
for Desdemona, on the eve of her death, to sing one of Bottom’s 
unique ditties. The song, however perfect, could not be given the 
highest praise in either case. Besides being adapted to its singer 
a song must be adapted in form to its sense. This needs no 
explanation, for the veriest tyro in poetizing would hardly think of 
writing a toast in iambic pentametre, or using the same form for a 
dirge and an epithalamium. 

If these characteristics be taken as the measures of perfect 
song, the question then arises: What is development? What is 
growth? Shall one or two of these appear in youth and two or three 
in maturer years? What shall be the method of judging ? 

If it could be said that certain of these characteristics appear in 
youth and that these and more appeared in age or with greater 
experience, then demonstration would be possible. But in the 
study of such an artist as Shakespeare no such development can be 
discovered. In his earliest work, all the characteristics of good 
song appear and some appear in a very high degree of perfection. 
None of his lyrics lack indications of genius. Some, however, 
show one point of excellence more distinctly and others show 
another, and again some show all, which last are perfect songs. 

The difficult question of chronology is waived and Professor 
Dowden’s division of Shakespeare’s life into four periods is taken 
as the most satisfactory one. Nor are further time divisions to be 
undertaken. If development can be established between the 
several periods, this paper shall have accomplished all it under- 
takes; so without further explanation or introduction the con- 
sideration of the songs themselves may be begun. 
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The first period, called by Professor Dowden, ‘In the Work- 
shop,’ “was the one during which Shakespeare was learning his 
trade as a dramatic craftsman.” It was the time when he tried 
his tools. “Large, slow-growing natures, gifted with a sense of 
concrete fact and with humor, ordinarily possess no great self- 
confidence in youth.” This is distinctly true of Shakespeare. 
‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’ is generally considered the earliest of his 
orginal plays and falls in the first period, — 1590-95. As a sort 
of conclusion to the play, two songs are given, one sung by Spring 
and the other by Winter. They seem to have little if any connec- 
tion with the play. Winter sings as follows : — 


‘When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 





Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit ; 

Tu-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

ind coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bow], 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit ; 
Tu-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 


The song of Spring is an almost exact counterpart of this. 
Neither seems to be of unusual merit, and neither shows marked 
adaptation to the play in which it is contained. This is also true 
of the only song in ‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ 
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‘‘Who is Silvia? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair and wise is she, 
The heavens such grace did lend her, 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness. 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness, 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring. 


All of the other songs of this first perind must sink into insig- 
nificance when those in ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ are con- 
sidered, — that play which “is as if threads of silken splendor 
were run together in its texture with a yarn of hempen home- 
spun, and both of these with lines of dewy gossamer and filaments 
drawn from the moon-beams.” 


“‘ The earth has bubbles as the water has 
And this is of them.”’ 


We wander into a great wood and find Titania, queen of the fairies, 
who commands her retinue to sing her to sleep. We see “the 
little genii, with butterfly wings, rise half embodied above the 
flower-cups”’ and sing : — 


“You spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong, 

Come not near our fairy queen. 
Philomel, with melody. 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
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Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby ; 
Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 

Come our lovely lady nigh ; 

So good night with lullaby.” etc. 


The song of the weaver, Bottom, is equally well adapted. With 
an ass’s head on his shoulders, he sings to pass the time and “that 
they may hear I am not afraid.” 


“The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
And wren with little quill,— 


The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

Whose note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not answer, nay.” 


Titania well says to this man with an ass’s head: “Thou art as 
wise as thou art beautiful.” Not meaning to speak so wisely her- 
self, she pronounced an excellent judgment. Bottom was not in- 
tended to be beautiful, nor was his song intended to be wise. 
Without the help of the very lengthy death songs of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, which occur at the end of this play, a judgment of the 
work found in this first period may now be formed. The form 
and adaptation of those in ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ seem 
nearly perfect, — nearly perfect for the line — “The plain-song 
cuckoo gray,’—contains one difficult consonant combination. 
These songs, however, are entirely deficient in human interest if 
they are read without any knowledge of the play containing them 
or the characters by whom they are sung. They lack depth and 
strength and the hidden meaning that lies beneath the surface of 
most of Shakespeare’s later songs, even when they are sung by 
silly or ridiculous characters. The song in ‘Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ and the two in ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ are lacking both in 
the easy flow of perfect song and in adaptation. 
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It must be remembered, however, that this is a comparative 
study and that where some songs are seemingly condemned they 
are not condemned absolutely but as compared with those of a 
later period. 

Verplanck says of the second period of Shakespeare’s life, 
when he was ‘in the world,’ “It is a progressive creation of the 
peculiarly Shakespearian—the era of the perfection of his style. 
; During this period his work becomes strong and robust. 
These sentiments apply to his songs no less than to his other 
work. The style or form of verse in ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
is faultless, as is also the adaptation of form to environment. Sir 
Hugh Evans is the singer, showing different phases of his charac- 
ter in the songs he sings. In the first, he is prepared for a duel 
and is on the ground awaiting his antagonist. Waiting under such 
circumstances tries the nerves. To relieve his feelings he sings : — 

“To shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 
There will we make our beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
To shallow— 
Mercy on me! I have a great dispositions to cry. 


Melodious birds sing madrigals— 

When as I sat in Babylon— 

And a thousand fragrant posies 
To shallow—” 


This song is intrinsically worthless and is introduced to show that 
adaptation is not wanting in this period. In the second, Falstaff 
is in Windsor Park where his flirtation with two married women 
has been interrupted by the tumultuous advent of a party dis- 
guised as fairies and led by Sir Hugh. They attack and torment 
poor John while Sir Hugh sings : — 
“Fie on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 

Lust is but a bloody fire, 

Kindled with unchaste desire 
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Fed in heart, whose flames aspire 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villainy ; 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles and star-light and moonshine be out. 


That there is development and improvement between the first 
and second period of Shakespeare’s life already seems to be appar- 
ent, but any theory of further development is given-a severe shock 
by such songs as the two found in ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’— 
two, because the brief snatch, sung by Benedick in Leonato’s gar- 
den while he waits for Beatrice, scarcely deserves consideration. 
The first of the two is sung by Balthazar : — 


‘Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever, 
One foot in sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never: 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your songs of woe 
Into hey nonny, nonny,”’ etc. 


The second is sung by Claudio, who, as he supposes, has caused 
the death of his sweetheart, Hero, by ungrounded jealousy. He 
stands before her tomb and moaning sings. Mark the low sad 
sounds as the song continues, “ heavily, heavily ’’ : — 


“ Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight ; 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves yawn, and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily.” 
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What could be better suited than this succession of long, low 
vowels and the slow metre here used ? 

The adaptation is equally as good and the real value as great 
in the verse sung in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ while Bassanio is 
deciding which casket to choose. 


“Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell : 
I’ll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell.”’ 

The following sentence from Verplanck has been alluded to: 
«To the close of this progressive creation of the peculiarly Shake- 
spearian and to the era of the perfection of his style ‘As You Like 
It’ belongs—a period of the author’s intellectual history which 
was soon to end with the ‘Twelfth Night,’ after which graver 
thoughts took possession of his mind, and he turned away from 
the more brilliant aspect of the world.” In such a period and in 
a play that Professor Dowden calls “the sweetest and happiest of 
all Shakespeare’s comedies”’ may be expected a treasure of beau- 
tiful song ; and the expectation is realized. 


‘‘ Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to live i’ the sun, 


Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 

But winter and rough weather.”’ 


Mingled with the fragile loveliness of these dainty lyrics, however, 
is found the foreshadowing of the period in which “ graver thoughts 
took possession of his mind, and he turned—to deal with man’s 
sufferings and crimes, his darker and sterner emotions.” 
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“‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude,” etc. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remember’d not.” 


but still, to Shakespeare, “ This life is most jolly.” 

As experience and increased knowledge have added sweetness 
and light to the entire play, so experience and contemplation have 
added earnestness and depth to the songs. In this respect, there- 
fore, there is growth in passing from the first to the second period, 
while there is no decline in the mechanism of the verse, nor is the 
adaptation less perfect. 

“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 


It is to be regretted that so unpleasant a transposition must be 
made as that from these happy and artistic lyrics to the clown’s 
songs in ‘Twelfth Night.’ Two specimens will suffice. The first 
is his highest level, but the last is possibly his lowest. 

““Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O, prepare it; 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it.” 
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The second is sung after the play is finished and gives a summary 
of the clown’s foibles and failures in childhood, manhood, married 
life, etc. Even considering the fact that it is a clown’s song, it 
seems unnecessarily void of either sense or nonsense. 
“When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 
For the rain it raineth every day,” etc. 


In his third period Shakespeare speaks to us ‘out of the 
depths.’ “Before it closed Shakespeare had known sorrow; his 
son was dead ; his father died probably soon after he had written 
his ‘Twelfth Night ;’ his friend of the Sonnets had done him 
wrong.” His thoughts were “inspired by continual and never 
satisfied meditations on human destiny and the dark perplexities 
of the events of this world.” (Schlegel.) “The bonds are 
broken,” darkness and sadness settle over his life and he plunges 
into the innermost recesses of the human heart and wanders dis- 
consolate in the depths of vice and crime, of ingratitude and 
insanity, of discouragement and despair. In such an atmosphere 
only one kind of song can appear. But does this necessarily 
imply that the author’s power has declined or has ceased to grow 
stronger. By no means. May not the three characteristics of 
perfect song occur in a sad and mournful requiem or in the 
despairing cry of shattered hopes as well as in the prattle of a fool 
or the chatter of society? May the form not be faultless, the 
adaptation perfect and the human interest of the deepest and most 
soul-stirring character ? 

« When ‘ Hamlet’ was written, Shakespeare had passed through 
his years of apprenticeship and become a master-dramatist,” and 
of necessity the songs found in the plays of a masterhand must 
be master-songs. Those found in this play are put into the mouth 
of poor Ophelia — “ Divided from herself and her fair judgment,” 
and of grave diggers, tossing skulls and other bones from graves 
which had long been unopened. The sad story of “Pretty 
Ophelia” is known to every one. In her pitiful insanity she sings 
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of her lover, Hamlet, whose derangement she believes she has 


caused : — 
‘“ How should I your true love know 


From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon.”’ 


and so on for ten stanzas all wild, senseless and confused, and the 
following is a specimen of the grave-diggers’ songs : — 
“ But age, with his stealing steps, 
Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 
And hath shipped me intil the land, 
As if I had never been such.” 


The two love songs found in this period are keys rather to the 
spirit of Shakespeare’s life at that time than of the plays in which 
they are contained. Yet they are not wholly unadapted to the 
plays. The one in ‘ Measure for Measure’ represents, in a sense, 
the spirit of the play, the entire play, not any one scene. There is 
an atmosphere of distrust and lack of confidence throughout the 
play. The song, besides being thus adapted, is of the highest 
intrinsic value. 

‘“‘ Take, O, take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again ; 
Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal’d in vain.” 


‘Troilus and Cressida’ is “the comedy of disillusion,” but 
before the disillusion can be brought about, the best part of 
Troilus, his confidence in humanity, is broken down; and worse 
still his belief in the righteousness of woman is entirely shattered. 
The song of Cressida’s uncle seems, at the first glance, to be 
meaningless and nonsensical, but it is no doubt intended to mirror 
the play, as a dew-drop mirrors the heavens. 
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*‘ Love, love, nothing but love, still more? 
For, O, love’s bow 
Shoots buck and doe: 
The shaft confounds 
Not that it wounds, 
But tickles still the sore. 
These lovers cry —Oh! Oh! they die! 
Yet that which seems the wound to kill, 
Doth turn oh! oh! to ha! ha! he! 
So dying love lives still,’ etc. 


As co-ordinate with these two love songs, there are found two 
drinking songs, the first appears in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 


““Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne ! 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d : 
Cup us, till the world go round, 
Cup us, till the world go round !”’ 


This is a capital merry-makers’ song and runs as smoothly as can 
be. Thoughtless, easy, rhymed and light, it is perfectly suited to 
its purpose. Nor, since it is perfectly adapted, have we any 
quarrrel with it for not having deeper meaning. 

It may be thought that the word adaptation is being used 
rather loosely, and that various kinds of adaptation are taken 
advantage of as each happens to suit some pet theory. This is 
not the case. Some of the songs are adapted directly to the sense, 
as for instance a drunken song, which is not intended to convey 
any other idea than revelry and jollity. Another kind of adapta- 
tion is that of suiting the song to the singer’s entire make-up, and 
not to one particular event or scene, as the fools’ or clowns’ songs. 
Still another kind is adapting the songs to the spirit of the play 
and not to any particular character or event. Any of these three, 
if properly carried out, is considered a sign of careful and success 
ful work. So the other drunken song, which is found in ‘ Othello,’ 
while not sung by a drunkard or one intoxicated at the time, is 
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sung by one impersonating intoxication. Iago is trying to mislead 
poor Cassio and persuade him to over-drink himself. 
“¢ And let me the cannakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the cannakin clink ; 
A soldier’s a man ; 
O, man’s life’s but a span ; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink.” 


The last line is a suggestive appeal to Cassio’s manhood. 
“ King Stephen was and a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he called the tailor lown, etc.” 


In turning to the other song in ‘Othello’ we meet an entirely dif- ' 


ferent class. Desdemona is preparing to retire on the evening 
before her death. She tells of her mother’s maid, Barbara, whose 
lover proved mad and forsook her. And then she goes on to say 
«An old thing ’twas, but it expressed her fortune and she dies 
singing it.” 
‘‘The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing all a green willow ; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
The fresh streams ran by her and murmur’d her moans ; 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; 
Her salt tears fell from her and soften’d the stones, etc.” 
The period of sadness and despair finds its fitting culmination 
in ‘King Lear.’ Edgar sings of discontent, and the Fool sings of 
the follies of human nature. There seems a distinct difference 
between the Fools’ songs and the Clowns’. The former seem 
impregnated with thought hidden beneath their silliness, while the 
latter are merely silly. 
“ Fools had ne’er less grace in a year ; 
For wise men are grown foppish ; 
They know not how their wits to wear, 
Their manners are so apish.” 
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“Then they for sudden joy did weep, 
And I for sorrow sung, 
That such a king should play bo-peep, 
And go the fools among.” 


The adaptation, form and human interest of these verses is almost 
if not wholly faultless. They are, however, like all the other songs 
of the third period of Shakespeare’s life. All smell of the sick- 
room, the prison, the house of shame, or the mad-house. The 
clouds are always low and thick, the air is always foggy, the streets 
are wet, the waters foul, the sun has forgotten to shine and the 
flowers have closed their petals against the mists. ‘Double, 
double, toil and trouble.” 

From these songs that flowed like drops of anguish wrung from 
Shakespeare’s soul by suffering, a most agreeable transition is 
made to his fourth and last period, ‘On the Heights.’ “ The tragic 
gloom and suffering”’ could not last forever. The mists of doubt 
and distrust in human nature have rolled away, and the sunset of 
his life has come and how much more glorious is it than all the 
other hours. It is often claimed that the light and thoughtless 
gayety of youth is the only essential and the necessary essential 
of song-writing. This theory is often supported by reference to 
such poets as Shelley and Burns. They, it is argued, were the 
greatest lyrists in our language. Granted that such is the case, 
what may they not have accomplished had they lived and retained 
their faculties until mature years and from this height in the clear 
atmosphere of complacent and contented age looked with benign 
and paternal eye on the little sorrows and great blessings of life, 
seeing the certain victory of right over wrong, of good over evil, of 
the beautiful and true over the disgusting and false; allowing 
every noble emotion to touch the chords of their sensitive and 
artistic natures with the gentle and loving tenderness of an old 
violinist for his instrument ? 

Shakespeare, like his own Prospero, rises at the close of his 
work, far above the little things of earth and time, and scans the 
outlines of eternity. Three plays, of those found in the fourth 
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period, contain songs. All were produced about the same time, 
and may be studied as contemporary. If the term inferior may 
not be used of any of the three, the least perfect of them is possi- 
bly ‘Cymbeline’ and the most perfect ‘The Tempest,’ which is the 
crowning point, the pinnacle of Shakespeare’s work. The two 
songs found in ‘Cymbeline’ are as follows : — 
“ Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise !”’ 


“ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hath done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great ; 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust,’ etc. 


In the first, some confusion of agreement seems to have slipped 
into the second and third lines. A plural subject, “springs,” is 
given a singular verb, “lies.” But this may be poetic license for 
the sake of rhyme. The second song is equal to it but scarcely 
superior to the one sung by Claudio at his sweetheart’s tomb. 
This last one, while a funeral song, is very suggestive of Shake. 
speare’s own position at the time it was written. He too had done 
his “worldly task ” and had gone home and “ta’en thy wages.” 
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There are five songs in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and all are flawless. 


“ When daffodils begin to peer, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chants, 

With heigh ! with heigh! the thrush and the jay, 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay.” 


The song may be compared with the clown’s song in ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ which ends, “For the rain it raineth every day.” The 
metre is different, but otherwise there is enough similarity for 
them to be contrasted. The development is plainly shown in the 
superiority of the later song over the earlier one in smoothness, 
general excellence of form as well as intrinsic merit. 
There is a similarity to some of Burns’s songs in 
‘Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


and in 
“Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new’st and fin’st, fin’st wear-a?”’ etc. 


The former of these two was sung by Autolycus just after he had 
picked the pocket of a clown whom he had led to believe that rob- 
bers had attacked and beaten him. The latter is by the same 
jolly unprincipled wight, and sung while he tried to sell his 
goods at a shepherd’s cottage. The goods he describes in another 
song as follows : — 
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‘¢ Lawn as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow ; 
Gloves as sweet as damask-roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber ; 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber ;” etc. 


Those who have attempted to versify a list of articles or proper 
names will recognize the difficulty of the task so masterfully done 
in this song. 

The other song in ‘ Winter’s Tale’ is a dialogue and is sugges- 
tive of the opera which was not introduced into England until a 


century later. 
“4, Get you hence, for I must go; 


Where it fits not you to know. 
D. Whither? JZ. Owhither? D. Whither? 
M. It becomes thy oath full well ; 
Thou to me thy secrets tell. 
D. Me, too: let me go thither.”’ Etc. 


These songs scarcely call for criticism. Their perfection is evident. 
In form and matter they are perfectly adapted to the play that 
contains them and to the characters that sing them. What more 
could be required ? 

For the purpose of such a study as this we may look upon 
‘The Tempest’ as Shakespeare’s latest play. Perhaps it actually 
was such: It does not matter greatly for the purposes of the present 
work, which preceded and which succeeded. These three plays, 
as we have seen, form a little group by themselves, but it is ‘ The 
Tempest’ which gives its most perfect expression to the spirit that 
breathes through the three—and therefore, for us, it is Shake- 
speare’s latest play. 

“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
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Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it doth but apprehend some joy, 
It comprehends some bringer of the joy.”’ 


“In this play he has shown all the varieties of his powers. 
Shakespeare has, as if by design, drawn off from Caliban 
the elements of whatever is ethereal and refined to compound them 
in the unearthly mould of Ariel.” This light creature is almost ex- 
clusively the singer in ‘The Tempest.’ “There is a peculiar charm 
in his songs. An effect is produced as if there were sounds in the 
air, and as if the person producing them were invisible.’ Prospero 
has promised Ariel his freedom at a certain time and the time is 
approaching. The latter, musing thoughtlessly, sings lightly at 
first as if his spirit were a little depressed : 
‘¢ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie, 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily ”’ 


Then as he thinks of his coming freedom he breaks into a joyous 


strain : 
“ Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 


Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 


as he darts away like a humming bird from a plundered flower. 
Again he is heard singing to Ferdinand, who bewildered hears 
the voice, but sees nothing : — 
“‘ Full fathom five they father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell.’’ 


Later he sings a warning into Gonzalo’s ear. And note the 


strangeness of itssound. Imagine one lying half asleep in a dark 
tent, on an unknown island. Listen to the strange sweet voice : — 
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“ While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware ; 
Awake! awake!!” 


The other song, omitting that of Stephano and Caliban’s 
snatches of verse, which could not be understood without long 
descriptions of the context, —the other song is sung by Juno and 
Ceres in a masque, but it is perfectly suited to be placed at the 
close of Shakespeare’s whole dramatic career and to be addressed 


to him. 
‘“‘ Earth’s increase, foisom plenty, 


Barns and garners never empty, 

Vines, with clustering bunches growing ; 
Plants, with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to you, at the farthest, 

In the very end of harvest ! 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you.”’ 


From this study of the entire list of songs, some conclusions 
may be drawn, some generalizations made. The third period gives 
most trouble. If it were a question of development in ability to 
write songs, there would be no hesitancy in claiming that there is 
a continuous and almost steady increase of power; for when an 
author is able to write songs that adapt themselves perfectly to all 
the characters who sing them, and when the portrayal of the 
characters increases in perfection then the ability to write songs 
must also have increased. Furthermore, if the songs be taken as 
parts of the plays, as it seems they should be, and the plays con- 
tinually become more perfect, then too the power of song must 
have developed. But if the verses must be studied apart and 
isolated, then there seems little if any rise in going from the 
second to the third period, and a veritable leap is made from the 
third to the fourth. 
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The first period seems lacking, to some extent, in the neces- 
sary human interest, and many of the songs show inexperience 
and hesitancy. The second is marked by perfection of form and 
adaptation, which latter is lacking in but few of the songs in any 
period. It has not, however, the confident ease and simplicity 
that marks the third and fourth periods. These last differ only in 
that the fourth seems pervaded by a broader view of life, and 
the spirit of philanthropy rather than misanthropy is uppermost. 
And philanthropy in song, as in all other phases of life, is 
greater, higher, nobler, and more suited to genius than is misan- 
thropy. 

The result of this study is, therefore, that Shakespeare grew 
in feeling, emotion, intellect, and judgment as he grew older and 
as his experience widened, and that his powers grew accordingly, 
his power of song being no exception. There is shown a con- 
tinuous progress toward perfection from ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost’ to 
‘The Tempest.’ Edgar Dawson. 

University of Virginia, 3 


WHITMAN’S IDEAL DEMOCRACY. 


WHITMAN was so much more than the mere exponent of 
democracy, that when he uses the words America and Democracy 
as convertible terms, it is obvious that he refers not to the ex- 
isting condition of society in these States, but to a more or less 
remote future. He is careful to state this, so that the caution 
sometimes given not to accept as an equivalent for democracy the 
present system of representative government should be entirely 
superfluous. ‘Democratic Vistas,’ the title of his prose contribu- 
tion to our theme, aptly enough signalizes his attitude. Away, 
away into the distance, stretch his vistas, and it is by reason of his 
far-sightedness that he reveals to us so much that is beyond our 
present attainments. The prevailing delusion in regard to free 
political institutions and material prosperity was apparent to him 
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and should be so to all who accept his diagnosis of the social order. 
An unprecedented material success, which is national and pur- 
chased at the cost of individuals, accords little with a philosophy 
based on a fine conception of individuality. The majority of the 
workers to-day are engaged in occupations that are irksome and 
hence devoid of beauty, while the dependent classes—those living 
on others’ labor, commonly called “independent ”—are leading ab- 
normal lives which force their productive energies into artificial 
channels. As Edward Carpenter points out, “the outer life of 
society . . . is animated first and foremost by fear,” —at one 
extreme the dread of starvation, at the other the dread of losing 
commercially acquired wealth. 

Thus, the social organism, while it grows to vaster and vaster 
proportions, is deficient in that in which it shouid be supreme— 
deficient in soul. Whitman indeed, despite his joyous optimism 
and passionate idealism, finds much to deplore in our times and 
lands. The absence of moral conscience, hollowness of heart, dis- 
belief, hypocrisy, business depravity, official corruption, greed— 
these are among the blemishes revealed by the moral microscope 
with which he examines American civilization. 

“‘ Never was there, perhaps, more hollowness at heart than at 
present, and here in the United States. Genuine belief seems to 
have left us. The underlying principles of the states are not hon- 
estly believed in (for all this hectic glow and these melodramatic 
screamings), nor is humanity itself believed in. What penetrating 
eye does not everywhere see through the mask? The spectacle is 
appalling. We live in an atmosphere of hypocrisy throughout. 
The men believe not in the women, nor the women in the men. 
—_ The depravity of the business classes of our country is not 
less than has been supposed, but infinitely greater. The official 
services of America, national, state, and municipal, in all their 
branches and departments, except the judiciary, are saturated in 
corruption, bribery, falsehood, maladministration ; and the judiciary 
is tainted. The great cities reek with respectable as much as non- 
respectable robbery and scoundrelism. In fashionable life flip- 
pancy, tepid amours, weak infidelism, small aims, or no aims at all, 
only to kill time. In business (this all-devouring modern word, 
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business), the one sole object is, by any means, pecuniary gain. 
The magician’s serpent in the fable ate up all the other serpents, 
and money-making is our magician’s serpent, remaining to-day sole 
master of the field.” 

Injustices in our industrial world do not escape him. He sees 
“« Many sweating, ploughing, thrashing, and then the chaff for payment 

receiving, 

A few idly owning, and they the wheat continually claiming.” 

I regret that we cannot dismiss his strictures as libellous. 
They have at least enough foundation in fact to moderate our self- 
complacent national pride and imperialistic inflation. _Whitman’s 
call to come forth from such mockery of freedom and personal 
dignity still resounds—the invitation to take our places in the march 
with the great companions, eager, resolute, well-armed, “ forth- 
steppers from the latent unrealized baby-days,’—united in a revolt 
inspired by love not hate. For democracy is not a class war. 
Democracy is conceived in the interests of all and will not be best 
promoted by antagonism and aggression. The poor are not en- 
slaved by governmental tyranny and capitalism alone. Perhaps 
the real battle, as Whitman hints, is “between democracy’s con- 
victions, aspirations, and the people’s crudeness, vice, caprices.”’ 

I have as yet barely touched the fringe of my subject. I have 
endeavored to introduce the ideal by showing how far we are from 
its realization, and by showing that Whitman’s pride in and love 
for his country were not due to a belief in the finality of its insti- 
tutions. “Others take finish, but the Republic is ever construc- 
tive and ever keeps vista.” 

The reformer who pins his faith to systems will find little in 
Whitman to appeal to him. The deep suggestiveness of Whit- 
man’s work, however, has a formative value far beyond that of 
crystallized doctrine. His momentous suggestions create an atmos- 
phere in which they themselves can fructify and mature. They 
are seeds stored with vitality and untold possibilities. The full- 
grown system when transplanted from the mind of its originator 
in that of another is too often a mere cumberer of the ground, and 
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its decay is preceded by inertia. Knowing the superior value of 
self-acquired beliefs, Whitman insists on the activity of his readers 
and refuses to minister to passivity or mental comfort. The 
“new thought” which he projects is designed, he tells us, “to 
cause changes, growths, removals, greater than the longest and 
bloodiest war or the most stupendous merely political, dynastic, or 
commercial overturn.” ‘ 

But whatever Whitman’s conception and attitude toward exist- 
ing institutions, we feel that one who was in love with all his fel- 
lows upon the earth cannot be utterly wrong. His pages are 
aglow with love, and unless we can approach his spirit his words 
will bewilder, if not repel. He was convinced that the new prin- 
ciple of democracy must not depend merely on “political means, 
superficial suffrage, legislation, etc.,” but it must go deeper and 
get “at least as firm and as warm a hold in men’s hearts, emotions 
and beliefs, as, in their days, feudalism or ecclesiasticism.” The 
inconstant, easily diverted interest in vital problems, so prevalent 
to-day, is an evidence of the impotence of the merely theoretical 
attitude which leaves the religious nature untouched. No one 
with keen social consciousness can doubt that, in order to make 
possible an ideal democracy, grave political and economic changes 
are imperative, but I claim Whitman’s support for my contention 
that the impulse to bring about these changes will not result from 
a purely intellectual appeal. The changes will be an emanation 
from the right emotion, the right spirit. Many reformers, weary 
of the apparent failure of ethical and religious teaching, are impa- 
tient of utterances with any such implication. Whitman’s inclu- 
siveness should suggest to us that the remedy is not in a propa- 
ganda at either pole, but in effort cognizant of the interaction of 
man and his environment, and which neglects the evolution of 
neither. 

Having looked round about us now sufficiently to assure our- 
selves of the bleakness and barrenness of much in our immediate 
vicinity, let us walk cheerfully and trustfully hand in hand with 
Whitman and allow him to lead us to a “knoll.” In proceeding to 
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examine the magnificent structure of democracy before us, we will 
begin at the base. There is no mystery or complexity in the con- 
struction of this fair society which we behold “en masse,” —a 
social whole, proportionate to nature, perfect in sanity and health, — 
it is built up of “grand iudividuals.” Produce great persons, the 
rest follows.” “ One’s self, a simple separate person,” identity, per- 
sonality. 

«“ The quality of Bezxg, in the object’s self, according to its own 
central idea and purpose, and of growing therefrom and thereto — 
not criticism by other standards and adjustments thereto — is the 
lesson of Nature. . . . The idea of perfect individualism it is 
indeed that deepest tinges and gives character to the idea of the 
aggregate.” 

Emerson has a fine passage of analagous import : 

“Ts it not the chief disgrace in the world not to be an unit, — 
not to be reckoned one character, — not to yield that peculiar fruit 
which each man was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the 
gross, in the hundred or the thousand of the party, the section, to 
which we belong, and our opinion predicted geographically, as the 
North or the South? Not so, brothers and friends, — please God, 
ours shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet, we will work 
with our own hands, we will speak our own minds. . . . A 
nation of men will for the first time exist because each believes 
himself inspired by the Divine Soul, which also inspires all men.”’ 

This well-poised self-hood is the outcome of three-fold develop- 
ment. ‘In every young and old man after his kind, and in every 
woman after hers, a true personality, developed, exercised propor- 
tionately in body, mind and spirit.” 

‘«‘ T will not make poems with reference to parts, 
I will make poems, songs, thoughts with reference to ensemble.”’ 


Furnishing some crude basic models of personality, Whitman 
emphasizes a sterling part—probably the least attended to in 
modern times—‘the simple, unsophisticated conscience, the pri- 
mary moral element.” The ripeness of Religion, he tells us, is 
doubtless to be looked for in the field of individuality. It does not 
depend at all upon churches, “but is a part of the identified soul, 
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which, when greatest, knows not bibles in the old way but in new 
ways—the identified soul, which can really confront Religion when 
it extricates itself entirely from churches, and not before.” To 
Whitman the universe itself is as a road, or as many roads for travel- 
ling souls. 

‘‘ All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments,—all that was or is ap- 
parent upon this globe or any globe, falls into niches and corners 
before the procession of souls along the grand roads of the universe. 

Of the progress of the souls of men and women along the grand roads 
of the universe, all other progress is the needed emblem and sus- 
tenance.” 


It appears, then, that Whitman’s ideal democracy is coter- 
minous with soul-progression, and for this the first essential is 
Liberty. «Liberty is to be subserved whatever occurs.” 

“IT only am he who places over you no master, owner, better, God, 

beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself.” 


“‘ Liberty, let others despair of you—I never despair of you.” 


Whitman uses the words liberty and freedom in a very wide sense. 


«More precious than all worldly riches is Freedom—freedom 
from the painful constipation and poor narrowness of ecclesiasticism 
— freedom in manners, habiliments, furniture, from the silliness 
and tyranny of local fashion—entire freedom from party rings and 
mere conventions in politics—and, better than all, a general free- 
dom of one’s self from the tyrannic domination of vices, habits, 
appetites, under which nearly every man of us (often the greatest 
brawler for freedom) is enslaved.” 

A second essential is Equality. The first essential, individual 
liberty, born of self-respect,—the second essential, equality, born 
of respect for others. ‘“ Of Equality—as if it harm’d me, giving 
others the same chances and rights as myself—as if it were not 
indispensable to my own rights that others possess the same.” 

It still needs to be specified that a belief in equality includes 
the equality of the sexes, for there be many yet who can appar- 
ently glory in an idea of equality restricted to one-half of the race. 
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Whitman never falls into such mental ineptitudes, and he is care- 
ful to remind his readers at frequent intervals that his hopes for 
humanity embrace the female equally with the male, without any 
sort of reservation, for he sees how much the social whole has 
suffered, and is still suffering, from sex-subordination and excessive 
sex differentiation. Whitman’s ideal woman is fearless and pos- 
sessed of herself, and in his “great city’? the women cease to 
be predominatingly conscious of sex. They “walk in public pro- 
cession in the streets the same as the men,” and they “enter the 
public assembly and take places the same as the men.” 

There is a beautiful sequence often in Whitman’s thought. 
Love, the next important element which he exalts, is closely 
related to equality, for as Thoreau shows, love is only possible 
between equals. Whitman’s conception of love comprises two 
divisions, —the amative, the adhesive, and he ennobles both. 
The belief in the divinity of the body and the illustriousness of 
sex, by uprooting many false and unnatural standards which tend 
to undermine character, will contribute much to the building of 
“grand individuals.” The bearing of comrade-love on democracy 
Whitman describes so impressively that I quote his words without 
comment. 

“ Intense and loving comradeship, the personal attachment of 
man to man— which, hard to define, underlies the lessons and 
ideals of the profound saviours of every land and age, and which 
seems to promise, when thoroughly developed, cultivated and 
recognized in manners and literature, the most substantial hope 
and safety of the future of these states, will then be fully 
expressed. 

“Tt is to the devélopment, identification, and general preva- 
lence of that fervid comradeship (the adhesive love, at least rivaling 
the amative love hitherto possessing imaginative literature, if not 
going beyond it) that I look for the counterbalance and offset of 
our materialistic and vulgar American democracy and for the 
spiritualization thereof. Many will say it is a dream, and will not 
follow my inferences: but I confidently expect a time when there 
will be seen, running like a half-hid warp through all the myriad 
audible and visible worldly interests of America, threads of manly 
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friendship, fond and loving, pure and sweet, strong and life long, 
carried to degrees hitherto unknown —not only giving tone to 
individual character, and making it unprecedentedly emotional, 
muscular, heroic, and refined, but having the deepest relation to 
general politics. I say democracy infers such loving comradeship, 
without which it will be incomplete, in vain, and incapable of 
perpetuating itself.” 

He declares that “affection shall solve the problems of freedom,”’ 
— ‘those who love each other shall become invincible.” 


“The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers, 
The continuance of Equality shall be comrades.”’ 


In order to deal with the question of democracy to practical 
ends, it is necessary to discriminate between the principle of 
authority and the principle of liberty —— between the compulsory 
and the voluntary. We shall have no difficulty in deciding on 
which side to place Whitman, if we bring him up to date and 
express him in current terminology. 

“T am for those that have never been master’d, 

For men and women whose tempers have never been master’d, 

For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master.” 


“To hold men together by paper and seal or by compulsion is no 
account, 

That only holds men together which aggregates all in a living prin- 

ciple, as the hold of the limbs of the body or the fibres of plants.”’ 


As to political changes, Whitman’s utterances are not without 
inconsistencies and he returns general rather than specific answers. 
He advises young men to disengage themselves from parties when 
they enter politics, but he favors the continuance of authoritative 
tutelage until convinced that self-government will not endanger 
the State. Concerning himself primarily with the influence of 
literature in the promulgation of new standards, perhaps he did 
not himself fully grasp the significance of self-sovereignty in its 
political aspects. But his meaning is always definite and unmis- 
takable as to the ultimate purpose of democracy. 
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“The purpose of democracy —supplanting old belief in the 
necessary absoluteness of established dynastic rulership, temporal, 
ecclesiastical, and scholastic, as furnishing the only security against 
chaos, crime, and ignorance —is, through many transmigrations 
and amid endless ridicules, arguments, and ostensible failures, to 
illustrate at all hazards, this doctrine or theory that man properly 
trained in sanest, highest freedom, may and must become a law, 
and series of laws, unto himself, surrounding and providing for, 
not only his own personal control, but all his relations to other 
individuals and to the State.” 

‘“‘T swear I begin to see the meaning of these things, 

It is not the earth, it is not America who is so great, 

It is I who am great or to be great, it is you up there, or anyone, 

It is to walk rapidly through civilizations, governments, theories, 

Through poems, pageants, shows, to form individuals. 

““ Underneath all, individuals.” 

Hence, in Whitman’s ideal city, there are men and women who 
“think lightly of the laws ;” “ outside authority enters always after 
the precedence of inside authority,” and “children are taught to be 
laws to themselves and to depend on themselves.”’ 

Not the least valuable portion of Whitman’s work are his ex- 
hortations to rebellion : — 

‘“‘ Let others promulge the laws, I will make no account of the laws, 

Let others praise eminent men and hold up peace, I hold up agita- 

tion and conflict.” 
Note, also, his exhortation to the “lands of America ” 

“ Thought you greatness was to ripen for you like a pear? If 
you would have greatness, know that you must conquer it through 
ages, centuries—must pay for it with a proportionate price. For 
you, too, as for all lands, the straggler, the traitor, the wily person 
in office, scrofulous wealth, the surfeit of prosperity, the demonism 
of greed, the hell of passion, the decay of faith, the long postpone- 
ment, the fossil-like lethargy, the ceaseless need of revolutions, 
prophets, thunderstorms, deaths, births, new projections and in- 
vigorations of ideas and men.” 

The existing vaunted American democracy, so-called, is in some ways 
analogous to the self-contented Liberalism in England of half a cen; 
tury ago. Nothing less than literary bombs will arouse it to action. 
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Whitman beheld, however, in America a peculiarly favorable 
field for the growth of true democracy. The underlying principle 
of the United States Constitution and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; early colonial traditions,—simple, not plutocratic,—in 
which equality of opportunity was more nearly realized than it has 
been since; the subsequent fusion of nationalities ;—these and 
other considerations fill him with highest hope for this land of 
lands. “Here is not merely a nation, but a teeming nation of 
Yet his love of country was never mere patriotism. 


’ 


nations.’ 
«“O America, because you build for mankind, I build for you!” 
His love enfolds the world. The recent military achievements of 
this country are a bitter satire on Whitman’s cordial acknowledg- 
ment of contemporary lands, his vision of the “ continent indissolu- 
ble,” and of “cities inseparable with their arms about each other’s 
necks.” We have to turn over the pages for a passage more 
applicable to the present. Here is one: 

‘“‘T will make a song for the ears of the President, full of weapons with 

menacing points, 
And behind the weapons countless dissatisfied faces.” 


But 
“« Away with themes of war! away with war itself ! 
Hence from my shuddering sight to never more return that show of 
blacken’d mutilated corpses ! 
That hell unpent and raid of blood, fit for wild tigers or for lop- 
tongued wolves, not reasoning men, 
And in its stead speed industry’s campaigns.” 


Whitman is in the main in line with modern socialism in regard to 
the dignity of labor, and in line also with modern solutions of sex 
problems in insisting on women’s economic responsibility. 
“To you ye reverent sane sisters, 

I raise a voice for far superber themes for pvets and for art, 

To exalt the present and the real, 

To teach the average man the glory of his daily walk and trade, 

To sing in songs how exercise and chemica! life are never to be baffled, 

To manual work for each and all, to plough, hoe, dig, 
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To plant and tend the tree, the berry, vegetables, flowers, 
For every man to see to it that he really do something, for every 
woman, too.” 


It may be observed that Whitman’s confident expectation for 
the future of America is not devoid of anxious moments. He 
sounds notes of warning : 


“O lands, would you be freer than ali that has ever been before ? 
If you would be freer than all that has ever been before, come listen 
to me. 
“‘ Fear grace, elegance, civilization, delicatesse, 
Fear the mellow sweet, the sucking of honey-juice, 
Beware the advancing mortal ripening of Nature, 
Beware what precedes the ruggedness of states and men.” 


Whitman provides a place for worldly prosperity and material 
comfort in his ideal democracy—not the place they occupy to-day, 
but a subordinate one. “I too,’’ he says, “hail those achievements 
with pride and joy; then answer that the soul of man will not with 
such only—nay, not with such at all—be finally satisfied ;— but 
needs what (standing on these and on all things, as the feet stand 
on the ground) is addressed to the loftiest, to itself alone.” He is 
ill-pleased with what “the word of the modern ’’—the word culture 
—has come to represent. 

« As now taught, accepted and carried out, are not the processes 
of culture rapidly creating a class of supercilious infidels, who be- 
lieve in nothing? Shall a man lose himself in countless masses of 
adjustments, and be so shaped with reference to this, that, and the 
other, that the simply good and healthy and brave parts of him are 
reduced and clipped away, like the bordering of box in a garden? 
, I should demand a programme of culture, drawn out, not 
for a single class alone, or for the parlors or lecture rooms, but with 
an eye to practical life, the west, the working men, the facts of 
farms and jack-planes and engineers, and of the broad range of the 
women also of the middle and working strata, and with reference 
to the perfect equality of women, and of a grand and powerful 
motherhood, I should demand of this programme or theory a 
scope generous enough to include the widest human area.” 
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Whitman relies neither on the accumulation of wealth nor on 
the accumulation of knowledge for the evolution of worthier national 
types. He confides to us “the secret of the making of the best 
persons ” — ‘it is to grow in the open air and to eat and sleep with 
the earth.” 

«Democracy most of all affiliates with the open air, is sunny 
and hardy and sane only with Nature —just as much as Art is. 

American democracy, in its myriad personalities, its fac- 
tories, workshops, stores, offices —through the dense streets and 
houses of cities, and all their manifold ‘sophisticated life — must 
either be fibred, vitalized, by regular contact with out-door light 
and air and growths, farm-scenes, animals, fields, trees, birds, sun- 
warmth and free skies, or it will certainly dwindle and pale. We 
cannot have grand races of mechanics, work people, and common- 
ality (the only specific purpose of America) on any less terms.” 

Our poet is the poet of egoism, but not of egoism alone —he 
is the poet of altruism equally. It is rarely that egoism and altru- 
ism coexist in perfect equilibrium. There are individuals whose 
best, most strenuous effort is only evoked by altruistic demands,— 
who are careless, apathetic in regard to the satisfaction of their 
own personal needs. The altruistic extreme is to be found in 
those who seek to advance the welfare of others at the expense of 
their own soul. For such unbalanced types Whitman has no 
approval. He sees that self-interest is an insufficient motive to 
heroic action ; yet the complement to self-interest is social-interest, 
and not to be confused with self-sacrifice. Many thinkers who 
rightly oppose asceticism overlook this distinction. It is true that 
in the highest interpretation the two interests coincide, but it 
makes all the difference whether this truth is borne in mind or 
not in egoistic statements. * 

As we have just observed, Whitman’s egoism is in no wise 
identical with selfishness ; similarly, his liberty is never license. 





* It is curious that in the reaction against self-sacrifice so much mis- 
conception attaches to the word altruism, that an egoistic journal to-day 
rejoices in the editorial assumption that altruism is a synonym for “ char- 
ity and slavery”’ ! 
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“For there is to the highest that law as absolute as any 
more absolute than any —the Law of Liberty. The shallow, as 
intimated, consider liberty a release from all law, from every con- 
straint. The wise see in it, on the contrary, the potent Law of 
Laws, namely, the fusion and combination of the conscious will, or 
partial individual law, with those universal, eternal, unconscious 
ones, which run through all time, pervade history, prove immor- 
tality, give moral purpose to the entire world, and the last dignity 
to human life.” 

It must never be overlooked in the consideration of sucha sub- 
ject as the foregoing that changes of letter are unavailing without 
a corresponding change of spirit. Does not every radical number 
one or more conservatives among his friends with whom he finds 
himself in closer accord than with certain of his own intellectual 
kin? Solidarity implies much more than mere verbal congruity. 

Can we find a niche large enough for the cosmically minded 
Whitman? Shall we who appreciate him label ourselves, or shall 
we abandon the attempt to express him in modern phraseology ? 
The orthodox believer claims him for a Christian, and the Free- 
thinker appropriates his heresies ; the socialist reader of Whitman 
links his arm in ours and enquires why we do not identify our- 
selves with the propaganda of collectivism, and the anarchist, 
when we quote Whitman, points the finger of scorn and mutters, 
« Aha! What is that but anarchism? Why do you not avow 
yourselves anarchists?” Are they and similar complainants right ? 
I think not. We might ask such, “ Are you not of some coterie ? 
Some school or mere religion? Are you done with reviews and 
criticisms of life, animating now to life itself ?”» Whitman’s ideal 
democracy is neither solely economic, nor political, nor religious, 
nor philosophical, nor ethical, nor literary, nor scientific. For my- 
self, I would prefer to unfurl the banner of Democracy triumph- 
antly at the head of the procession, followed by the banners of the 
various sections, — Socialism, Individualism, Communism, Anar- 
chism, Egoism, Mysticism, Universal Brotherhood, Idealism, Sex 
Reform, Evolution, Revolution, etc.,— with space in the rear for 
many other respected groups which as yet are disinclined to claim 
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kinship with us. A goodly pageant! Each pioneer division meet- 
ing human aspirations, and each furthering the general plan in its 
own special way. In such wise may we draw nigh unto the 
Brotherhood of Lovers. 

We cannot linger to read all Whitman’s directing posts ; we 
have necessarily omitted many. To me, they seem to point to the 
supremacy of love in human relations,—to a time characterized by 
the full expression and reception of individuality, by copiousness 
of life facilitating soul progression,—to a time when mutual help- 
fulness will replace rivalry, when non-governmental organization 
will spring up in place of coercive authority, and when natural 
leadership, based on innate fitness, will supersede officialism founded 
on adventitious extrinsic conditions,—a time when the social sym- 
pathies will be so developed that the regulation of production will 
be free from monopolistic interference, and the creative ability of 
the individual, governed by the wisdom that is of the soul, will find 
full scope and delight in spontaneous work nicely adjusted to the 
needs of the community,—the desire being to contribute that 
which shall be a joy and benefit to all. With economics based on 
an ethical and spiritual foundation, the stimuli which many have 
found only in the competitive struggle will assuredly arise in the 
more intense social passion of which we now and then see pro- 
phetic examples. Whitman conceives, he tells us, “a community, 
to-day and here, in which, on a sufficient scale, the perfect person- 
alities, without noise, meet, . . . a community organized in 
running order, powers judiciously delegated—farming, building, 
trade, courts, mails, schools, elections, all attended to; and then 
the rest of life, the main thing, freely branching and blossoming in 
each individual, and bearing golden fruit.” 





By such conceptions are we fortified in our faith that the com- 
bined incentive of individual differentiation and collective progress, 
in its spiritual as well as material aspect, is destined to out-distance 
the present anti-social form of competition, abolish privilege, and 
lead to the social harmony in which all discordant notes eventually 
blend. Helena Born, 
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THE GRAVE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Amon the anniversaries which the year 1899 will bring there 
are few more significant and stirring than the semi-centennial of 
Edgar Allan Poe. The seventh day of October will mark the 
completion of the fiftieth year since the passing of that unique 
figure in American literary life, and whatever observance the 
occasion may call forth in the various places which claim a share 
in him, the chief interest must of necessity centre at the grave in 
Baltimore which has always been the Mecca of his admirers. 

Although unthinking thousands who tread the thoroughfare 
close by pay no heed to the silent spot, pilgrims from over seas 
have sought it in increasing numbers, and have looked upon it as 
one of the most important monuments the New World has to 
show. The famous statement of Tennyson that he had no desire 
to visit the United States except for the one purpose of seeing 
the grave of Poe is often quoted by Baltimoreans with no little 
pride. Indeed it was the strong and unswerving enthusiasm of 
intelligent people abroad that finally compelled Americans to 
recognize their poet’s genius. Of course Poe was widely read 
during his life, and there have always been some who felt his 
power and delighted in his art, but for years they were compara- 
tively few and feeble, and while the strong tide of condemnation 
was sweeping over the land they could only bide their time as best 
they might, remembering— 

“* How many things by season, seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection.” 


For the lack of appreciation of Poe which was long general it is 
easy to account. His life was very far from the ideal most of us 
would outline for a poet. The looked-for serenity and sweetness 
and strength were woefully wanting and while disaster from with- 
out seemed tragically pitiless and overpowering we cannot deny 
that his own deeds were in some instances wholly responsible for 
his undoing; yet it is difficult to explain why mistakes and 
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misfortunes, which if not excused are at least overlooked in 
other men of marked genius, should in his case seem insur- 
mountable, and he should be censured on all sides for what would 
elsewhere be forgotten. Nor is credit given him for his really 
heroic struggles, the successes he gained against fearful odds, and 
the many unheralded virtues which were at all times his. To him 
of all men is denied not charity only, but that sympathetic attitude 
which is necessary for the apprehension of truth. 

The distinguishing quality of Poe’s work, its originality, was in 
one way a peculiar disadvantage. The critics found itso illy fitting 
into the moulds of their preconceived canons that they condemned 
it forthwith. In sooth, we all retain no little of the barbarian in- 
stinct of disliking the unaccustomed and unknown, and when such 
utterly startling and novel wares as his were offered to us we 
turned away well content with our chosen limitations. 

Then, too, a more positive cause for Poe’s unpopularity might 
be found in his facility in “the gentle art of making enemies.” 
His unsparing criticisms of the literary people of his day brought 
him a harvest of hatred from many writers of influence in their 
time who are now known chiefly through his mention of them. In 
accordance with the special fatality which seemed to follow his for- 
tunes his bitterest and meanest personal enemy had an unexcelled 
opportunity to injure him as the editor of his works and his first 
biographer. The malicious and slanderous sketch published by 
Griswold soon after Poe’s death became, unhappily, the authority 
from which one writer after another quoted, and it has thus shaped 
the general belief concerning Poe, in spite of the succession of pro- 
testors who have arisen to disprove its statements. At long last the 
tide may be said to be turning, and lovers of Poe, who are also lov- 
ers of justice, can foresee the time when he shall occupy his rightful 
place in American letters. Some optimists may perhaps predict the 
day when a noble and imposing monument shall give fit expression 
to a nation’s pride in his genius, but meanwhile the thoughts of 
many turn to the structure which now marks his grave, its history, 
and the vicissitudes of his resting place in these fifty years. 
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There seemed to bea strange ruling of destiny in the choice 
of Baltimore as the place of Poe’s death and burial. Although it 
was the home of his ancestors, he had spent only a few years there, 
at the beginning of his literary career, and he had no special fond- 
ness for it ; intercourse with his Baltimore relatives had ceased, 
and when he reached the city for the last time, it was merely with 
the intention of passing through from the northern home he was 
quitting to the new one he proposed setting up in Richmond. 

The cloud of obscurity and misstatement which hung over the 
whole of Poe’s life closed down on his last days with discouraging 
denseness. Every telling of his story is to some extent a contra- 
diction of what has been previously written and on hardly a single 
date or fact of this tragic tale do all his biographers agree. Almost 
every occurrence from the date of his birth to the details of his 
burial is disputed and many must always remain in doubt. The 
account of his last illness given by the physician who attended him 
is probably the most accurate that can be obtained ; the story of 
the interrupted journey ; the arrival by boat from Richmond in the 
early morning of October 5th ; the short stay at Bradshaw’s Hotel ; 
the departure by train at noon for Philadelphia; the halt at Havre 
de Grace ; Poe’s refusal to cross the stormy Susquehanna; his re- 
turn to Baltimore the same evening ; the seizure by the two roughs 
who robbed him and cast him out unconscious in the cold; the 
removal next morning to the hospital; and his death there,—all 
are clearly traced in Dr. Moran’s circumstantial record. Henames 
those who formed the funeral procession and describes the simple 
ceremony in Westminster Churchyard. A kinsman, Rev. W. T. 
D. Clemm, read the Methodist service as the shivering little group 
of relations, literary admirers and doctors from the hospital stood 
beside the grave in the chill autumnal rain. Then the place was 
left to its own silence. One man only of all that company is yet 
alive, the sexton, Spence, who dug the grave and who now after 
fifty years still guards it day and night, living in the crypt of the 
church and showing the poet’s resting place to all who wish to 
see it. 
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This old Presbyterian burial ground was used by many families 
famous in Colonial and Revolutionary times, here lay Edgar Allan 
Poe’s grandfather, General David Poe, and others of the name ; so 
it was that this homeless and friendless stranger, who had been a 
wanderer all his life long, slept at last beside the tomb of his 
ancestors. 

For twenty-six years “ Poe’s neglected grave” in the family 
lot back of the church was unmarked by any memorial The 
subject was discussed from time to time but the only effort made 
to erect one was ended bya peculiar disaster. In 1860, Judge 
Neilson Poe had a stone prepared, and when it was finished and 
standing in the stonecutter’s yard ready for removal to the ceme- 
tery an accident occurred on the railway beside the yard; a freight 
train ran off the track, broke the fence and injured several 
monuments, none seriously however, except the Poe tablet which 
was shattered to atoms. 

Again years passed until a movement begun by the public 
school teachers in 1865 succeeded after ten years in securing the 
monument which has since borne Poe’s name. When it was put 
up, his remains were brought from their first resting place, behind 
the church, to a more commanding location at the front of the 
graveyard, close to the corner of Fayette and Greene Streets. 
On the occasion of the unveiling, November 17, 1875, elaborate 
commemorative exercises were held in the neighboring High 
. School building, followed by briefer ones at the grave, in presence 
‘ of crowds in the street who could not gain entrance to school- 
house or churchyard. 

The stone is of white-veined Italian marble, on a granite base; 
it is square and massive, eight feet in height, with little ornamen- 
tation, except on the frieze which shows on each side a laurel- 
crowned lyre. On the east face of the monument is a life size 
bas-relief bust of Poe modelled from one of his most satisfactory 
photographs, below this is the name Edgar Allan Poe, and on the 
opposite panel are inscribed the dates of his birth and death. 
Even here one of the contradictions of his story pursues his 
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memory for the birth-day is given as January 2oth, instead of 
January 19th., now generally accepted as the correct date. This 
tomb covers also the remains of Mrs. Clemm, the poet’s aunt and 
mother-in-law, the beloved “ Muddie” of his affectionate letters, 
who survived him for twenty-one years; and with special satisfac- 
tion we learn that the girl-wife, poor little Virginia, was brought 
from Fordham where she died and now rests beside him in whom 
her life centred. Surely the steadfast, unselfish love of these 
three—to which suffering and misfortune served but to give 
greater strength —is the most beautiful thing in the whole sad 
story. An unromantic person might pronounce this triple alliance 
the most unwise arrangement possible for each of them, and 
certainly the possession of a modicum of worldly wisdom by any 
one of them would have been to the advantage of all, but their 
need of it ceased with the ceasing of their sorrows, and sweet and 
fitting it is that these true lovers should in their death be not 
divided. 

It is the testimony of the aged custodian that the visitors to 
Poe’s grave grow more numerous every year. Among these is a 
little band whose coming is as regular as the recurring season, a 
committee from the Woman’s Club of Baltimore, who on All Souls’ 
Day place flowers on the tombs of all the writers buried in Balti- 
more. 

There have been repeated proposals to remove the grave of 
Poe to one of the larger cemeteries, to Druid Hill Park, or some 
other place of greater prominence than its present situation in an 
old and unfashionable part of the city, where few people — either 
Baltimoreans or strangers —are likely to see it, unless making 
special search for it; but there is as little probability of such a 
change in the near future as of the erection of the costly memorial 
which admirers of Poe’s genius hope may some day attest his fame 
more fittingly than the existing pile, which makes slight pretention 
to beauty or impressiveness. 

Meanwhile it is consoling to recall such words as those of 
Holmes predicting that Poe’s reputation would be one of the few 
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which would outlive any graven record raised to preserve it; or 
Aldrich’s expression of the same thought — “ Perhaps no Ameri- 
can author stands so little in need of a monument to perpetuate 
his name as the author of ‘The Raven.’ His imperishable fame is 
in all lands.” Jennie Bard Dugdale. 


@ 


BROWNING’S PICTURES OF CHIVALRY. 


WitrnHout parley, without further introduction than that 
afforded by the reading of the poem, let us look more closely to 
to see how perfect a picture of Chivalry Browning has given us in 
‘Count Gismond.’ 

It is a picture in which language takes the place of color, in 
which through the medium of a woman’s voice a series of dramatic 
incidents portray not only the forms and the faces, but the very 
souls of the chief actors. 

First of all we see the woman herself, pious, after the manner 
of her time, as we feel in the opening invocation, and grateful, as 
well she may be to Count Gismond, her champion. Yet it is not 
the woman, as she is, who most interests us. It is the girl, who, 
as Queen of Beauty, unwittingly brought on the awful tragedy. 
There she stands, the centre of the picture, young, fair, beautifully 
dressed, as befits her birthday and the office that has been given 
her. As we look toward her we can almost feel the breath of that 
fresh, spring morning, we can almost see the green meadow where 
the tourney isto be held. It is her birthday, and the lists, perhaps, 
are in her honor. Or as this is the day for giving the yictor his 
reward, probably it marks the end of a three-days’ tournament. 
Gaily enough had the young girl come down the castle stairs, arm- 
in-arm with her two cousins, women hardly less beautiful than she 
herself. Happy enough she had been as she put on her gorgeous 
robes. She had laughed and sung as she dressed, had flung one 
last look in the mirror as she adjusted the roses in her garland. 

We can see the gay troop of ladies and gallants throng about 
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her as she approaches, and kiss her and call her Queen, and per- 
haps compliment the cousins on their kinship. Each man in the 
group has a sleeve of his lady’s or a knot that she has given him 
pinned where it can be plainly seen, many a lady wears a military 
belt—the gift of her lover, and knights and ladies show brilliantly 
against the pavilions in the background. The bright dresses of 
the ladies, the shields and coats-of-arms of those who are to take 
part in the tourney hung against the walls of the pavilions, all this 
the girl must have noticed—though she does not speak of it, as she 
takes her seat under the canopy, “ my state and foolish throne,” 
she calls it in sad retrospection, remembering the applause which 
then greeted her. Among her memories must be the sound of 
ringing lances, the trumpet cry of the herald at arms, “ Honor to 
the Sons of the Brave,” with the quick response “ Loyalty to 
Dames,” so soon to be put to so vital a test. In the crowd prob- 
ably not many regard the girl with anything but favor. The 
Queen of Beauty and Love was chosen not by the knights, but by 
the consent of the women of her circle. The very position implied 
virtue as well as beauty. Not only did the chosen Queen take 
precedence for the day of all the other ladies in the tapestried gal- 
lery, but she found most pleasurable the task assigned her of 
awarding the prizes. The conquering knight was content with no 
mere laurel wreath, but rich jewels, a helmet of silver, a gold 
crown, or a horse with rich trappings was likely to mark his victory. 

Now the Tourney was really the theatre of love, the theatre 
for the display of love in its meaner as well as in its nobler aspect. 
Jealousy and envy could put themselves forward there, though 
seldom was a man the instrument for working harm to a woman. 
But all too quickly, as our Queen of Beauty waits the events of 
the Tourney, the bright, joyous day changes into that “miserable 
morning.’’ The hour has almost come for the presentation of the 
victor’s crown, all eyes are bent on the young girl, all eyes save 
those of her cousins. Theirs are cast down, lest someone reading 
their triumph in their glance, should suspect them to be the in- 
stigators of Count Gauthier. For it is Gauthier who stalks for- 
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ward—stalks, as a hunter advances toward his prey, and with his 
thunderous “Stay!” makes his vile charge. All the rules of 
Chivalry were broken by his slander. Had he felt it his duty to 
prevent, for example, some woman of acknowledged light charac- 
ter from taking precedence of the virtuous, at the most he would 
have taken her aside, and his words would have run somewhat in 
this fashion : 

“ Lady, be not offended that this lady precedes you, for although 
she is not rich, nor so well allied as you are, yet her fame has never 
been impeached.” But to attack a young and helpless girl, to attack 
her at a moment when she cannot defend herself, surely few knights 
have ever descended so low. 

The brusqueness and cruelty of Gauthier’s method, so unneces- 
sary, so unknightly, must have carried with it its own evidence of 
the falsity of his accusation. He had schemed wisely, he had 
chosen time and place and company to suit his purpose. The 
poor girl sits mute, and to the suspicious her very silence may 
have seemed confirmation of her guilt. But now while all eyes 
are turned on her, we look at the noblest figure in the picture, 
Count Gismond; and in the poet’s word, “strode,” as he comes 
forward we see what he is, and we know that we are looking at a 
man. This, too, is the feeling of the poor, young, slandered 
Queen of Beauty. At the very sight of his face—though she 
had never seen him before —she knows that her vindicator has 
come. Then, even in a moment, he has fallen upon Gauthier. 
Hurling the lie at him, he strikes him one back-handed blow, a 
blow that is his death warrant. For the blood that it drew wrote 
the verdict of all present on the slander. The girl has no further 
fear, she sees that the lie is dead, and she watches the struggle 
with unalloyed interest. Before the trumpet sound has sent its 
final note announcing the beginning of the test of arms, the false 
knight lies prone on the ground. Ina flash Gismond is upon him, 
and by the mere force of his weapon, with no fanciful sword-play, 
he has carved the very truth from Gauthier’s lips, and dragging 
the slanderer to the feet of the girl makes him yield his confession 
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‘‘T have lied.” Now with the tenderness of a brave man, Gismond 
turns toward her, and she accepts at once the genuineness of his 
love, and as he flings his arm over her in defiance of the world, he 
leads her southward to their new home. 

This is the picture, and the ingenuousness of the speaker 
shows us even more than she intends to reveal. Her love for her 
husband speaks in every line, and even more than a picture of 
Chivalry is this poem a portrayal of the play of human emotions, of 
the reciprocal love of husband and wife. A stronger woman than 
the slandered girl might have refused to marry Gismond as soon 
after her vindication, in fear lest love had too little part in the 
offer. But the wife of Gismond is not painted as a heroine, she is 
thoroughly human, and that Browning does not wish us to con- 
sider her a person of great strength is seen in the little lie that he 
permits her to tell when she fears that Gismond may suspect her 
of talking of him to her friend. How subtle the contrast here 
suggested! The terrible tragedy of Gauthier’s life would never 
have taken place, but for his slanderous lie. The little fiction 
which Gismond’s wife tells him, as he approaches her, is still a lie 
though harmless in its effects and amiable in its intents. She does 
not, perhaps, expect her husband to believe it, for in her height- 
ened color and nervous manner he can read, undoubtedly that she 
has been talking of something more exciting than tercels. We 
are left with the query, Is a lie to be measured by its effects ? 

Judged by the rules of Chivalry, does the deed of Gismond 
need any justification? There was of course a slower method by 
which justice might have been meted out to the false knight. 
Tried by a Court of his Peers Gauthier might have been sentenced 
to the ceremony of degradation. This would have meant, first of 
all, the breaking of his sword over his head, at the hands of a 
person of low condition. Next fully armed he might have been 
led to a stage with King and Court assembled upon it. While a 
chorus of thirty priests sung the burial psalms his armor might 
have been taken away from him, piece by piece, helmet and 
cuirass last of all, while the poursuivants cried loudly “ Behold the 
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armor of a dishonest knight.” Then after a moment the poursui- 
vants had brought basins of warm water, and in answer to a ques- 
tion had given his true name, the king would cry “ That is not true, 
for he is a miscreant and false traitor and has transgressed the 
ordinances of knighthood,” and later after a mock baptism, with 
sentence of banishment, “ Henceforth thou shalt be called by thy 
right name ‘ Traitor,’ and after the king and his twelve attendant 
knights had put on mourning, the traitor placed in a coffin before 
the altar would hear the burial service read over his remains. Such 
punishment as this was given of course only for a serious crime: 
A word and a blow and a test of arms was the commoner method 
for slighter offenses. If killed in combat, confessing his crime, 
his body could be dragged on the ground, his armor exposed for 
three days hung upside down, and finally the arms could be torn 
off his coat, and his armor hung upside down. 

Gismond takes the swift method. The fundamental command 
of Chivalry was “Speak the truth,” hardly second “Succor the 
helpless and oppressed.” Gauthier, though a knight equally with 
Gismond, had violated the first of these vows ; Gismond remembers 
the second. Gismond, with unerring instinct, reading the lie in the 
voice and face of Gauthier at once placed the false knight outside 
the circle of knights. No longer was he a brother at arms, but 
an enemy, a traitor to the vows of knighthood, needing no trial by 
King and Court. That back-handed blow was something more 
than an exhibition of force. An important part of the ceremony 
of making a man a knight —the dubbing him knight — consisted 
in striking him with the palm of the hand or the flat of a sword. 
That backhanded blow reversed the ceremony, and in an instant 
unknighted him. So, too, when the poet shows us Gismond fret- 
tiny, stamping impatiently while the armorer adjusts his armor, 
there is a symbolism in the mention of hauberk, and greaves and 
gauntlet, the first representing the knight as a fortress against 
vice, the second symbolizing the dangerous highways along which 
he must move, and the gauntlets reminding him that he should 
keep his hands free from defilement. 
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Chivalry, in its deepest meaning implied a recklessness of con- 
sequences ; and death according to all the rules of the order was 
not too serious a punishment for one who had dishonored a lady. 
So must Gismond have reasoned, and deep must have been his 
confidence in the injured girl, for no knight was obliged to draw 
his sword in defence of a lady of bad reputation. But to defend a 
virtuous woman against slander was as important a duty as help- 
ing the orphan, the widow, or the unprotected demoiselle. After 
his seven years as page, and his seven years as squire, after the 
bath of purification and the long vigil, after the change of vest- 
ment from the white of purity to the red of faith, ending finally 
with the black robe emblematic of the dissolution of all mortals, 
the knight was well through the solemn ceremony. ‘Then when 
he had made his confession and had taken the Holy Communion, 
and in Church had heard the ‘Missa de Sanctu Spiritu’ followed 
by the sermon on the duties of a knight, he was ready to take the 
vows of knighthood at the altar. Having answered satisfactorily 
the questions as to the purity of his purpose, in the presence of 
priest and Lord he was ready for the final ceremony of accoutering 
and dubbing. The valiant knight, as I have said before, swore to 
defend the fair, to speak the truth, to maintain the right, to succor 
the distressed, to practise courtesy and to vindicate in every peril- 
ous adventure the honor of his character. 

To an extent Chivalry was a creed of self-sacrifice, and its best 
actions were expected to proceed from warm and generous motives, 
We in these later days may demur at the appeal to arms, for why 
might not the physically strong conquer regardless of right? But 
when laws were lax, and sometimes slow of administration it was a 
good thing to have a court of appeal so generally recognized. 

In breaking the oaths so solemnly made, Gauthier had committed 
a great crime, and the price that he paid, heavy though it was, 
was not too dear. Had the girl been guilty, his behavior in blam- 
ing her thus publicly had been shameless. It had been bad enough 
had he told the story of her guilt secretly, he professing himself the 
partner of her sin. In a glance Gismond saw the meaning of the 
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furtive glances of the cousins, suspected the feminine plottings, 
read the lie in Gauthier’s voice, and whether he was guided by the 
general principles of chivalry, whether a secret and unconfessed 
love for the girl was the stronger motive, his deed in itself was 
just, and the true and the false knight are brought into effective 
contrast in the picture. 

Leaving now ‘Count Gismond’ and the picture of Chivalry 
there presented, a picture of what we may call Chivalry militant, 
let us turn, for a moment, to a portrayal of Chivalry in its gentler 
aspect. 

‘Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli,’ a lyric, like the poem which we 
have just been regarding, was written at about the same time. 
Like the former it appeared in 1842 in ‘Dramatic Lyrics,’ the 
third number of Bells and Pomegranates, and like the former it 
may be called a poem of Provenge. But whereas the incident 
which is the basis of ‘Count Gismond’ is wholly imaginary, typi- 
cal though it is of the spirit of its time, the story of Rudel has a 
basis of reality. There is, at least, an old Provengal record that 
says: “The Viscount Geoffrey Rudel in passing over the seas to 
visit his lady died a voluntary death because of her.” Petrarch’s 
reference to him seems also to strengthen our belief in his exist- 
ence, and even though we may be disinclined to rely on all that we 
read in the chronicles of the troubadours, our Provengal poet may 
be regarded as the type of the idealizing lover, whose affection is 
not only not diminished, but may even be increased during absence 
from the beloved one. If you or I see any absurdity in his devo- 
tion let the shame be to us and our modern ideas. Regarded 
from another point of view Rudel was no mean singer, Count or 
Prince of Blieux, near Bordeaux, he was one of the courtly troop 
accompanying Geoffrey Plantagenet to England. The Countess 
to whom he offered his extraordinary devotion was wife of Bertrand 
of Toulouse, who had been made Count of Tripoli, a smal] domain 
in the Holy Land. Every returning Crusader brought back ac- 
count of the beauty and virtues of this lady so glowing, so heart- 
felt that the sensitive Rudel became enamored of her. The reports 
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of her kindness and hospitality to forlorn pilgrims are said to have 
made more impression on him than the descriptions of her personal 
charms. It might be unkind to intimate that distance lent 
enchantment to the reports; but Rudel talked of nothing else, 
thought of nothing else but his love for this lady, and the only 
specimens that we have left of his literary work relate to her. At 
last he decided that he must see her, and in spite of the remon- 
strances of Geoffrey Plantagenet, departed in pilgrim’s dress for 
Tripoli. Some accounts says that an infectious disease broke out 
on the ship, others, that Rudel’s love for the lady caused him to 
pine away. But, whatever the reason, when he reached land he 
was in a dying condition. His comrades, knowing the romance of 
his life, hastened to the Countess, with news of his condition. 
The lady had already heard of Rudel, perhaps some of his verses 
had reached her. Certainly she hurried to his side, and the sight 
of her so revived him that he was able to say: “ Most illustrious 
princess, I will not complain of death, I have seen you, and have 
thus achieved the sole object, the sole desire of my life.” The 
lady was sufficiently appreciative of her poet’s devotion to embrace 
him. After he had died in her arms she had him buried among 
the Knights Templar of Tripoli, and on his tomb of porphyry 
placed an Arabic inscription and even according to some authori- 
ties, had his romances and verses copied in letters of gold for her 
own especial benefit. But that she was so overcome with grief at 
the loss of her devoted lover as to become a nun we may doubt. 
Nevertheless the story of Rudel, — probably true in outline, if 
not in detail, —is a pretty one, and since it has inspired Browning 
with a subject, it is well worth our while to see how closely he has 
caught the spirit of Chivalry as practised by the Troubadours. 
The medizval youth in his seven years as page, learned many 
gentle lessons from the ladies of the household in which he was 
placed. One of the first of these lessons turned on the choice of 
her who was to be the object of his devotions. His choice of an 
ideal woman was to be his strongest incentive to higher things. 
When, at twenty-one, he was at last a knight, this reverence for 
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woman, so early inculcated, developed most often into the deeper 
feeling —true love. The true knight — and there were both true 
and false knights in those days — regarded the lady of his choice 
with a devotion akin to the devotion of religion. The thought of 
her sustained him in all his perils. “A knight without a mistress 
was like a tree without either fruit or leaves, or a body without a 
soul.” He who did not know how to win a lady was but half a 
man. 

Christianity had placed woman higher than she had ever been 
placed before, and Chivalry as the handmaiden of Christianity 
placed her still higher. The very spirit of Chivalry is the beauti- 
ful, passionate reverence for woman. Once her lover, the true 
knight was supposed to remain ever faithful to her whom he had 
chosen. Though in many cases her acceptance of him was but a 
secondary consideration, in Rudel we have a knight going to the 
extreme of idealism and devotion, — that of caring for a lady whom 
he has never even seen. Devotion to a lady from whom he was 
separated was part of the true knight’s creed, and separation in 
those days of pilgrimages was not unusual. 

“Young knight whatever that dost arms profess, 

And through long labors huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of fickleness, 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame, 
Lest thou of her believe too lightly blame, 

And rash misweenings do thy heart remove. 
For unto knight there is no greater blame 

Than lightness and inconstancy in love.”’ 


Yet even Edmund Spenser would hardly have found many men of 
the Rudel type. So far as social position went, the squire of low 
degree might cast his eyes towards the king’s daughter, for mar- 
riage was not the goal toward which this idealization tended, and it 
was not the position of the Countess of Tripoli that made Rudel’s 
love seem absurd. 

Other troubadours, at least had been much more absurd in the 
expression of their devotion—William de la Tour, for example, who 
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after the death of his dearly-loved wife, had a tomb so constructed 
that he could open it when he wished. Thus he was able to gaze 
on her and to offer her daily for a year the tribute of reciting a 
whole Psalter and five hundred paternosters, and in this way he 
hoped to persuade her torise. Others, too, had allowed themselves 
in loving to form strangely ambitious dreams. Pierre Vidal, for 
example, the Goldsmith of Troubadours, on his way to the Holy 
Land with Richard Coeur de Lion was deceived into marrying a 
young girl at Cyprus whom his companions in arms called the niece 
of the Emperor of the East. The state and ceremony which he 
assumed on the occasion, and the titles which he insisted on giving 
to himself and his wife showed a spirit very different from that of 
the unpretentious Rudel. 

Not only in his manners, but in mind Rudel seems to have 
been a man of great simplicity. The little poem composed before 
he left for the Holy Land: has almost no ornaments of expression. 


‘“< Grieved and troubled shall I die 
If I meet not my love afar ; 
Alas I know not that I e’er 
Shall see her—for she dwells afar. 
O, God that didst all things create, 
And formed my sweet love now afar, 
Strengthen my heart that I may hope 
To behold her face who is afar. 
O, Lord believe how very true 
Is my love for her, alas afar, 
Though for each joy a thousand pains 
I bear because I am so far.” 


This freedom from forced images, from artificial expression was in 
marked contrast with the verses of many of his contemporaries. 
The Arabian influence, now admitted to have been so strong in 
Provencal poetry resulted in strange conceits, many of which would 
have put the metaphysical poets to the blush. Antithesis was 
never more extreme, “free slavery,” “brilliant darkness,” “ bound- 
less prison,” “hopeful fear,” these are among the more rational 
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combinations of words, although the rose and the nightingale and 
many other bits of poetic stage property did service over and over 
again. Every lady was painted by her troubadour as a piece of 
perfection, and the feminine greed for compliments led to a very 
definite social demoralization. 

On the other hand, the freedom of form which the troubadours 
permitted themselves is in refreshing contrast with the conven- 
tionality of classic models, and of the verse of later generations 
based on these models. There was no prescribed arrangement of 
syllables, seldom exact number of lines or stanzas. It was easier, 
indeed, in those days to found a new school of poetry than to imi- 
tate classic models. The festivals of Puy, the many poetic com- 
bats, in which troubadour pitted himself against troubadour, were 
hardly second in interest and excitement to the tournaments in 
which the lance instead of the lute won the victory. The trouba- 
dour, as the knight errant of literature wandered from court to 
court, hoping by the force of his words and his music to make his 
lady to appear unequalled in charm. What wonder then if in 
order to accomplish this, to make other knights admit her right to 
the prize of beauty, he must use the brightest colors, the most 
striking ornaments within his reach. 

If then, keeping in view this attitude of the troubadours, we 
turn for a moment to Browning’s characterization of Rudel, we 
understand better the value of the symbols which he uses to typify 
the relation of the poet and the lady. The Sun “the gracious 
Sun” is the Countess, the “ Mount” is the lady’s world of ad- 
mirers, and the little flower hidden by the Mount, unperceived by 
him, or by the Sun, is the poet. The flower at the sun’s approach 
changes ever, 

‘ “and in the lost endeavor 
To live his life, has parted, one by one, 
With all a flower’s true graces, for the grace 
Of being but a foolish mimic sun, 
With ray-like florets round a disk-like face. 
Men nobly call by many a name the Mount 
And over many a land of theirs its large 
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Calm, front of snow, like a triumphal targe 

Is reared, and still with old names fresh names vie, 
Each to its proper praise and own account: 

Men call the flower the sunflower sportively.”’ 


Then with a cry of devotion, the illumination of the simile,— 
«Oh, Angel of the East, one, one gold look, 


Across the waters to this twilight nook, 
—The far, sad waters to this twilight nook.” 


Finally a more direct message to the Countess, by the mouth 
of a Pilgrim, tells her 
“ That I French Rudel, choose for my device 
A sunflower outspread like a sacrifice 
Before its idol. See! These inexpert 
And hurried fingers could not fail to hurt 
The woven picture ; ’tis a woman’s skill 
Indeed ; but nothing baffled me, so ill 
Or well the work is finished. Say men feed 
On songs I sing, and therefore bask the bees 
On my flower’s breast as on a platform broad : 
But, as the flower’s concern is not for these 
But solely for the sun, so men applaud 
In vain this Rudel, he not looking here. 
But to the East—the East! Go, say this, Pilgrim dear! 


” 


As a lyric do we not find ‘Rudel’ sweet and smooth; in its 
quaint conceits do we not find more than a little of the spirit of 
the old troubadours? If ‘Gismond’ typifies Chivalry militant, 
‘Rudel’ as completely typifies Chivalry not quiescent—but striv- 
ing toward a certain end, breathing lofty endeavor, the ennobling 
influence of love. 

Frem the medizval heroism of Rudel and Gismond, either of 
whom would have been impossible figures in our own day, we 
turn, for a moment, to a character removed a thousand years from 
the knights of Chivalry, a thousand years not in time, but in spirit. 
At once we have the atmosphere of modern war— 

“You know we French stormed Ratisbon, 
A mile or so away.” 
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and there, as we behold Napoleon meditating on the possible 
failure of his plans, 


‘Out twixt the battery-smokes there flew, 

A rider, bound on bound, 

Full galloping, nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy 
And held himself erect, 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect, 

So tight he kept his lips compressed 
Scarce any blood came through, 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


” 


Then his triumphant cry 
«<< Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon ! 


The Marshal’s in the Market place 
And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I to heart’s desire 
Perched him!’ the chief’s eyes flashed ; his plans 
Soared up again like fire.” 
Then from his dreaming, his introspection, the great General looks 
for a moment at his messenger, he sees the blood, the youth of 
the herald appeals to him. ‘You're wounded,” and this question 
asked with a tenderness, bringing the two for the moment into a 
closeness, a personal relation that was sufficient compensation to 
the boy for the sacrifice of his life. But even in this supreme 
moment the soldier’s pride is touched. Had he to show his 
Emperor, his country nothing but a wound, as the price he was 
willing to pay for raising the standard? Even in death he must 
testify to the willingness with which he has made the sacrifice, 
and in his proud “ Nay I’m killed, sire,” in the smile with which he 
falls dead at Napoleon’s feet, there is to be read a deeper lesson 
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of heroism than can be found in many volumes of chivalrous 
romances. 

If, as seems possible, the incident is merely a possibility, and 
not one of actual occurrence, its value is none the less. It is the 
poet’s function, and none knew this better than Browning, to turn 
possibilities into realities, to make the “might be” more potent 
than the “has been.” In the “we” of the soldier boy is struck 
a note that could not have been heard in the days of Gismond and 
Rudel, the “we” of nationality, the note of patriotism, when 
nation, when country, means more than than king, or feudal lord. 
The soldier boy with all the consciousness of approaching death, 
feels that he has had his share in giving Ratisbon to the Emperor, 
his is an important part in the glory that shall come to France 
from the victory. 

Chivalry can show its heroes, such men as Bayard, as du 
Guesclin, Roland at Roncevaux, Orlando shouting “ Every man for 
himself, and St. Michael for us all,” and physical bravery is as old as 
the world. Regulus returning to Carthage and his doom, Sczevola 
burning off his own hand at the altar, and telling his enemy that 
he knows three hundred of his fellow Romans who could suffer 
the same pain without flinching, these of course are heroes as 
surely as any of modern days. We needed not Carlyle to tell us 
that the hero is found as truly in the priest, in the man of letters 
as in the soldier. There is a spiritual heroism that far transcends 
any ever seen on the battlefield. And yet, since time prevents a 
longer discussion of the heroic qualities of the young French sol- 
dier, was it his deed, or his pride in his deed that places him on 


the pinnacle among the heroes ot poetry ? 
Helen Leah Reed. 
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SOME SHAKESPEARIAN QUESTIONS. 
V. Is THE Part oF HECATE IN ‘MAaAcBETH’ SHAKESPEARE’S ? 


For myself, I believe that it is not his, but the wretched inter- 
polation of some hack writer in the theatre; and I find nothing in 
the interesting article on the subject in Poet-lore, October, 1898, 
which leads me to think otherwise. 

In the first place, the measure of Hecate’s speeches is against 
the theory that the part is Shakespeare’s. The article just men- 
tioned does not refer to this argument, but it is really a very strong 
one, especially in connection with others of a wholly different sort. 
Hecate speaks in iambics, while the eight-syllable lines that Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of supernatural characters — witches, 
fairies, spirits, etc. —are regularly trochaic. In iii. 5, which is 
spurious throughout, the two lines of the First Witch are iambic, 
like those of the same personage in iv. 2, 125-132 (‘“ Ay, sir, all 
this,” etc.) which are also an obvious interpolation; but else- 
where she and her sisters speak only in trochaics when not using 
the ordinary blank verse, as occasionally they do. 

Again, every word that Hecate utters is absurdly out of keep- 
ing with the context. In iii. 5, she begins by chiding the Witches 
for “trading and trafficking” with Macbeth without calling on her 
to bear her part. The reference to “trading and trafficking” 
appears to have been suggested by the common notion that the 
help of witches was to be secured by a bargain with them; and 
there seems to be a similar reference in iv. 1. 40, where Hecate, 
commending the Witches, says, “ And every one shall share i’ the 
gains.” What can this possibly mean? What were the “gains” 
in the business? Macbeth has offered the Witches no bribe, nor 
have they intimated that they expect or desire any. 

Besides, as mistress of the Witches, Hecate certainly has no 
reason to find fault with what they have done, or with the manner 
in which Macbeth has acted under their inspiration. She could 
not herself have managed the affair better. Wherein, so far as the 
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Witches are concerned, has Macbeth proved “a wayward son, 
spiteful and wrathful?” 

But this leads up to the reference to love, introducing an idea 
which Shakespeare has entirely excluded from his delineation of 
the Witches. He was familiar with it from his readings in Regi- 
nald Scot’s ‘ Discoverie of Witchcraft,’ where we are told that “in 
a moone light night they [the Witches] seeme to be carried in the 
aire to feasting, singing, dansing, kissing, culling, and other acts 
of venerie, with such youths as they love and desire most,” etc. 
In ‘The Witch’ of Middleton, which some critics have believed 
to be earlier than ‘Macbeth,’ this idea is repeatedly introduced. 
Hecate, for instance, says of Sebastian : — 

‘“‘T know he loves me not, nor there’s no hope on’t ; 
’Tis for the love of mischief’s do this, 
And that we’re sworn to, the first oath we take.’’ 


Again, she says to Stadlin : — 
“What young man can we wish to pleasure us, 
But we enjoy him in an incubus?” 


Other allusions of this kind in the play are too gross for quotation 
here. The curious reader can refer to Middleton or to the extracts 
from the play in Furness’s edition of ‘ Macbeth,’ pages 393-405. 

Some editors who did not doubt the authorship of this scene 
have felt that “loves ” was incongruous here, and have suggested 
sundry emendations ; as “ /ves for his own sake ;” “loves evz/ for 
his own sake,” etc. But these readings merely substitute one diffi- 
culty for another. Why should Macbeth be supposed to “live” 
or to “love evil” for the sake of the Witches rather than his own ? 
The attempt of the writer in Poet-/ore to explain the passage is not * 
worthy of serious attention. 

Hecate also tells the Witches to meet her “at the pit of 
Acheron,” for “thither he [Macbeth] will come to know his des- 
tiny.” The Folio does not indicate the locality of iv. 1., it simply 
has “ Thunder. Enter the three Witches,” like iii. 5. Rowe was 
the first to insert “A Dark Cave” —or “A Cavern,” etc., as 
Capell and later editors have it. The Cowden Clarkes have this 
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’ 


note on “Acheron:” “The Witches are poetically made to give 
this name to some foul tarn or gloomy pool in the neighborhood of 
Macbeth’s castle, where they habitually assemble.’”’ This is not 
satisfactory. The place is one where Lenox comes (iv. I. 135), 
though not to consult the Witches. I suspect that Shakespeare 
had in mind the blasted heath where Macbeth first encountered 
them. However that may be, the reference of Hecate to Acheron 
is best explained as one of the many incongruities in this poor 
stuff thrust into the play by some hack writer at the suggestion of 
some theatrical manager. 

Hecate’s mention of the moon is suggested by the familiar idea 
(often found in Shakespeare’s own work) of the “watery moon,” 
not by the mythological connection of the goddess with that orb ; 
and the profound («a vaporous drop profound’’) was probably in- 
troduced for the rhyme, though some critics have thought the 
epithet profoundly Shakespearian. Hecate says that she is going 
to use it for magic influence on Macbeth, but we hear nothing of 
it afterward. In iv. 1. the infernal cuzszve seems to be entirely in 
charge of the three Witches, and Hecate appears only to com- 
mend them for what they have done. 

As I have already said, the speech of the First Witch after 
the procession of spectral kings (iv. 1, 125-132) is another inter- 
polation, and no less out of keeping than the stuff ascribed to 
Hecate. ‘What, is this so?” is appended to the preceding speech 
of Macbeth to prepare the way for it. Omit this and the Witch’s 
speech, and Macbeth’s “Where are they?” follow naturally on 
the sudden disappearance of the apparitions. The inserted speech 
is thrust in solely to prepare the way for the dance; and what 
could be more ridiculous than the reason given for this per- 


formance ? 
“Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights, 
And show the best of our delights : 
I’ll charm the air to give a sound 
While you perform your antic round, 
That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay.” 
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Imagine Macbeth, in his present mood, waiting patiently to see 
this beldam da//et through, and then, when the withered danseuses 
vanish, exclaiming : 

‘Where are they? Gone? Let this pernicious hour 


9 


Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! 


The attempt to “cheer up his sprights,” even from the stand- 
point of Shakespeare’s unauthorized collaborator, was evidently a 
dismal failure. It did not occur to him to modify the speech that 
follows his preposterous interpolation. 

The writer in Poet-/ore is compelled to admit “the inferiority 
of Hecate’s words, from a poetic standpoint, but her explanation 
of it is an amusing “trick of desperation.’”’ It is “an evidence of 
her genuineness as a creation of Shakespeare,” who, “with his 
subtle sense of discrimination, made her what she represented to 
the popular mind: a creature approaching the reality of the 
human, — vulgar, prosaic, practical, yet in power akin to the 
divine.” That was also the popular conception of the devil; and 
Milton, though familiar with Shakespeare, evidently missed an 
opportunity in not modelling his Satan after the pattern of this 
vulgar Hecate. 

I may remind the reader that the managers of Shakespeare’s 
day were much given to these sensational additions to Shake- 
speare’s plays. The Hymen of ‘As You Like’ and the Vision in 
‘Cymbeline’ are clear instances of the kind. Some critics regard 
the Masque in ‘The Tempest’ as another, but I cannot agree with 
them. Songs (like those from Middleton in iii, 5, and iv. 1 of 
‘Macbeth’) and dances were often thus interpolated. These facts 
render the theory I have here advocated the more probable. 

W. J. Rolfe. 
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A CASE WITH A SEQUEL: A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER 
IN BRYANT’S LIFE. 


At the convening of the Massachusetts Court of Common Pleas 
at Bridgewater, Plymouth County, in the month of August, 1815, 
a tall and slight young man, with a keen eye and a prolific growth 
of dark brown hair, presented himself as an applicant for license 
to practice as an attorney in the courts of the State. Having 
passed a satisfactory examination and been found in all respects 
duly qualified, his certificate of membership in the Massachusetts 
Bar was issued to him. Doubtless the several officers of the 
Court, as the precious roll was entrusted in the hands of the young 
applicant, would have regarded him with more interest had they 
known what a future was before him, for he was none other than 
William Cullen Bryant, whose fame as a poet was destined soon 
to become world-wide. 

Having obtained his license, the young attorney practised for 
a time at Cummington, then at Plainfield, but finally located at 
Great Barrington. Here for nearly ten years he devoted himself 
assiduously to his profession, with an ever increasing clientage and 
success, but with a constantly waning interest in his profession, 
until the autumn of 1824, when he closed his office and removed 
to New York City, never again to appear in the courts as a practi- 
tioner of the law. 

The cause of Bryant’s abandonment of his profession is usually 
ascribed to his growing dissatisfaction with the practice of law; 
but, as the writer believes, it is not generally known that the imme- 
diate cause of his abrupt renunciation of his calling was undoubt- 
edly the outcome of the case of Grotius Bloss against Augustus 
Tobey, which will be found reported in the second volume of Pick- 
ering’s Massachusetts reports. 

It was an action of slander in which Mr. Bryant appeared as 
counsel for the plaintiff. His client’s cause of grievance was that 
the defendant had hurt him in character and estate by alleging on 
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several occasions that he had burned his store for the sake of 
obtaining the insurance on the goods stored within it, in the fol- 
lowing words, “He burnt it himself. There is no doubt in my 
mind that he burnt it himself; he would not have got his goods 
insured if he had not meant to burn it. Everybody knows that 
he burnt it himself.” 

The case was tried upon the general issue. It is matter of 
common knowledge with all lawyers, as well as most of their clients, 
that an action of slander is one of the most difficult of all cases to 
win successfully, but Mr. Bryant succeeded in gaining the cause, 
and a verdict of $500 damages was rendered on behalf of his client. 

The attorneys of the defendant, however, were not thus easily 
to be baffled, and at the following term of court moved in arrest of 
judgment, because the words and charges as set forth were not, as 
they claimed, actionable in themselves, it not being an offense for 
a man simply to burn his own store, and because any wilful and 
malicious intent must be inferred from such of these words as are 
in the nature of an innuendo. 

Mr. Bryant furnished the court with a written argument, in 
vacation, maintaining, in the main, that it was actionable to accuse 
one of wilfully and maliciously burning any property watever, and 
that the words complained of were sufficient in themselves to sup- 
port an action of slander, though implying merely by way of infer- 
ence, or as an innuendo, that the act was wilfully and maliciously 
done. 

Chief Justice Parker delivered the opinion of the Court. “It 
is with great regret and not without much labor and research to 
avoid this result, that we are obliged to arrest the judgment in 
this case for want of a sufficient count to support the verdict. 

These words are not actionable unless it is a crime pun- 
ishable by law, for a man to destroy by fire his own property ; and 
we cannot find that, either by the common law or by any statute 
of this Commonwealth such an act, unaccompanied by an injury 
to, or a design to injure, some other person, is criminal: and 
although it is alleged by the innuendo that the defendant meant 
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and intended to charge the plaintiff with having done this act wil- 
fully and maliciously, yet the words do not thereby acquire any 
force or meaning which they had not in themselves, the office of 
an innuendo being only to make more plain what is contained in 
the words themselves as spoken, and to enlarge or extend their 
meaning is to give them a sense which they do not bear when 
taken by themselves. The judgment must therefore be arrested.” 
Mr. Bryant’s case was set forth in seven different counts, but 
each of them was declared to be “decidedly bad,” by the Court. 
There can be no doubt that the judges’ decision was correct, under 
the system of pleading then in vogue, although Mr. Bryant’s suc- 
cess might have been better under the present code. Thus the 
case ended disastrously, as slander cases usually do. Bryant's 
disappointment was too keen to be endured, and it ended his career 
as a lawyer ; but opened it wider for the world, and for him, never- 
theless, as editor, writer and poet. Robert B. Buckham. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


BROWNING’S FOLK POEMS: A STUDY PROGRAMME. 


Vol. Ten. Note. 
‘The Boy and the Angel’ . ... . iv 150 384 
Cee EM ke ew iv 201 392 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ . . . . iv 209 393 
‘Gold Hair: A Story of Pornic’. . . Vv 147 305 
‘The Cardinal and the Dog’. . . . . xii 213 367 
‘Ponte dell’ Angelo, Venice’ ... . xii 222 370 
‘The Bean Feast’ . . . . + «© « « xii 216 368 
‘The Pope and the Net’. .... =. xii 214 368 
‘Muckle-Mouth Meg’. . . .. . . ° xii 219 369 


I. Topic for Paper, Classwork, or Private Study.— Sketch of 
the Subject-matter. (For help in this see Notes to Camberwell 
Browning, as referred to above.) 
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II. Topic for Paper, Classwork, or Private Study.—How the 
Story is Told. 

Hints : — With the exception of ‘ Ponte dell’ Angelo’ and ‘ The 
Pope and the Net,’ these poems are all told in the simplest narra- 
tive style, and these two are merely given a semblance of the 
dramatic monologue form, the former by the fact that the story is 
put into the mouth of the person who is rowing the boat, evi- 
dently the poet, and the latter, by its being put into the mouth of 
a visitor to the Pope in question. In either of these cases does 
the character of the speaker affect the point of the poem in any 
way? When a poem is told as a simple story, it gives the narrator 
an opportunity to intersperse comments of his own about the story. 
Are there any such comments in ‘The Boy and the Angel?’ In 
‘The Twins,’ before the poet begins the little story, he expresses 
an opinion of Martin Luther and the sort of fables he used to write 
—so pointed in their moral that they stuck like burs. In the 
‘Pied Piper,’ the only comment made by the poet is at the end 
where he addresses his little friend Willie Macready in regard to 
the moral to be drawn from the story. In the last three stanzas of 
‘Gold Hair’ the poet also draws a moral. Does he intrude any 
remarks of his own throughout the rest of the poem? In ‘The 
Cardinal and the Dog,’ how much does the poet himself appear ? 
In ‘The Bean Feast’ he expresses an opinion as to the story he 
is going to tell; what is it? And in ‘Muckle-Mouth Meg’ the 
poet is not obtruded at all. Although the poems are all in simple 
narrative style, most of them are enlivened by quotations which 
give them a dramatic effect. In which of these poems under con- 
sideration is this dramatic effect most marked ? 

Query for Discusston.—Since a dramatic effect is gained both 
in the narrative poems and those in monologue form, what is the 
real difference between them ? 

[Zo be concluded. | 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
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GLIMPSES OF PRESENT DAY POETS: A SELECTIVE 
READING COURSE. 
I. A Group oF BritisH POETs. 


1. George Meredith: The Pioneer of the Modern Movement. 

Readings from Meredith: ‘Modern Love’ Xi., xii, xiii., xvi., 
xx., xxix., 1. ; ‘The Nuptials of Attila;’ ‘Seed-Time;’ The South 
Wester ;’ ‘Hard Weather ;’ ‘ Earth’s Secret.’ 

(All the poems cited except ‘Modern Love,’ a sonnet se- 
quence and separately printed, will be found in ‘Selected Poems’ 
by George Meredith. New York: Scribner’s. 1897.) 

Query for Discussion. — Which is the sounder statement ?— 
that Meredith’s mannerisms bar him from popular fame because 
they are due to a preponderance of the intellectual element ; or, 
that his poetry owes its distinction and its hold upon the future to 
the peculiarly modern note of energy and aspiration arising from 
its intellectualizing of the emotional element. 

2. Michael Field’s Dramatic Genius. 

Selective Reading: ‘Attila My Attila.” (Elkin Matthew, 
London: 1896.) 

Quertes for Discussion. — Do Michael Field’s characters live? 
Is there a happy balance in this play of the typical and eternal 
with the individual and realistic? Does her rare dramatic gift 
place her properly as the chief creative power among the younger 
British poets ? 

3. A Virile Lyricist: W. E. Henley. 

Selective Readings: ‘In Hospital ;’ ‘The Song of the Sword’; 
III. ‘Largo e Mesto’ from ‘ London Voluntaries ;’ x. ‘ Midsummer 
Midnight Skies’ from ‘Rhymes and Rhythms’; xxv. ‘England, 
My England.’ (Song of the Sword and Other Poems.’ New 
York: Scribner’s. 1892.) 

Queries for Discusston.—Are Henley’s rough similes, and city 
slum comparisons ill-chosen, and does he sacrifice grace for a 
questionable effectiveness ? Or has he through such adventuring 
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revivified the descriptive lyric and adapted it to modern metro- 
politan life ? 

4. A Town Poet and a Country Poet: John Davidson and 
Norman Gale. 

Selective Readings from Gale: ‘The Country Faith ;’ Songs 
— ‘This Peach is Pink,’ etc., ‘Wait But a Little While,’ etc., «To 
My Brothers.’ All of these may be found in Stedman’s ‘ Victorian 
Anthology.’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895) or in 
‘Orchard Songs’ (London: John Lane. 1893). vom Davidson: 
‘A Ballad of Heaven,’ ‘A Ballad of Hell,’ ‘A Fleet Street 
Eclogue,’ in ‘ Ballads and Songs’ (London: John Lane. 1894.) 

Queries for Discussion.—Is the simple pastoral more of an 
affectation than ever ; or now, by contrast with city problems more 
of a solace than ever? 

Is modern town life too ugly for poetry, or is it the most stir- 
ring of subjects ? 

5. A Nineteenth Century Elizabethan: Francis Thompson. 

Selective Readings: ‘The Hound of Heaven,’ in ‘Poems’ 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. 1894); ‘To a Snow Flake;’ ‘The 
After Woman ;’ ‘ From the Night of Forebeing,’ in ‘ New Poems.’ 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. 1897.) 

Queries for Discussion.—Is Thompson's diction too archaic to 
be acceptable to-day? Or is it truer citicism to perceive that his 
mystical spirit yet sensuous taste has adapted to a thoroughly 
modern aim a diction that should never be foreign to an English 
reader? Does his poetry raise the question, Should not all readers 
be cultured ? 

6. The Unlaureated Laureate: William Watson. 

Selective Readings: ‘\Wordsworth’s Grave,’ ‘ Lachrymz Mu- 
sarum,’ ‘The Things That Are More Excellent,’ in ‘ Poems’ (Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan. 1893); ‘The Unknown God,’ in 
‘The Hope of the World and Other Poems’ (London: John 
Lane. 1898). ‘The Purple East’ in ‘The Year of Shame’ (Lon- 


don: John Lane. 1897.) 
Queries for Discussion.—Is it Watson’s strength or weakness 
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that his work carries on the traditions of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son in sweetness and fluency of phrase and in ethical enthusiasm ? 
Is the public wise or shallow in demanding new sensations of 
modern poets ? 

7. Rudyard Kipling: The Champion of Imperialism. 

Selective Readings: ‘A Song of the English’; ‘The Last 
Chantey’; ‘McAndrew’s Hymn’; ‘The Ladies’; ‘Mary, Pity 
Women’; ‘The ’Eathen’; ‘ Fuzzy Wuzzy’; ‘The Recessional’ ; 
‘The White Man’s Burden.’ (All but the last three are included 
in ‘ The Seven Seas.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1897.) 

Queries for Discussion.—Is Kipling the legitimate successor in 
the line of the great bards of England; or a clever minor poet 
gifted with a vivid way of seeing and putting a narrow range of 
subjects? Is he at heart in sympathy with the people or popular 
progress? Or does he make dexterous use of democratic material 
for conservative ends? Does his treatment of the two themes, 
women and military obedience, bring a wholesome tone into Eng- 
lish poetry, a strain of health and virility ; or does it re-introduce 
a backward-looking ideal of life, a note of brutality? 

8. One of the latest Aspirants for Fame: Stephen Phillips. 

Selective Readings: ‘The Woman with the Dead Soul’ ; ‘ Mar- 
pessa’; ‘The Wife’ ; ‘Faces at a Fire’; ‘Christ in Hades.’ (All 
of these appear in ‘Poems.’ London and New York: John Lane. 
1808.) 

Queries for Discussion.—Does Phillips show the most talent 
in his city themes like ‘The Wife,’ and ‘The Dead Soul’; his 
imaginative work, like ‘ Marpessa’ ; or his more classic ‘Christ in 
Hades’? The Editors. 


[This course will be followed in the next Poet-lore by Part II. A 
Group of Present Day American Poets. ] 
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A SURVEY OF SELECT NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Moke than the usual proportion of the new publications are in 
the line of literary study and criticism; and not a bad but a good 
sign of creative possibilities is that, if the criticism be based on 
genuine scrutiny and appreciation of quality in literature, and be 
not a ramble in the air a-top of the subject on the critics’ pet 
hobby-horse. Was discussion of literary work ever more pertinent, 
lively, and popular than at Athens in the golden days for Greek 
production? Ignorance is the root of bad taste both in authors 
and their public; and not less criticism, but sounder criticism is 
the cure for it. 

Among the most interesting of these new critical books is 
Brandes’s volume on Ibsen and Bjérnson. It will have fuller re- 
view later in Poet-Jore. The present issue is an English transla- 
tion, consisting in great part of criticism written two decades or 
so ago. But the bigness of Ibsen as a subject for criticism is evi- 
dent in the necessity of bringing impressions of him down to date ; 
and one of the significant things about this book is that the third 
impression, of 1898, registers a sort of conquest of the individ- 
uality of the Norse writer over the somewhat loth appreciation of 
the Danish critic, which is perhaps at bottom also a triumph for 
the necessity of a different kind of critical measuring apparatus 
than that thought adequate about the middle of this century. So, 
directly as criticism of Ibsen, by one of the best equipped of 
European critics, and indirectly as criticism of critical method, 
the book is of special value. (New York: Macmillan. 1899. 
$2.50.) A cheaper edition of Brandes’s ‘Shakespeare,’ reviewed 
in the Spring Number of Poet-/ore, is announced by the Mac- 
millans. 

A fourth edition of Symonds’s ‘ Study of Dante,’ of which the 
third edition was among the last cares of his dying days, has been 
brought through the press by Horatio F. Brown, and is published 
anew in this country. Here, students of Dante increase not only 
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because of his greatness as a poet, but because of his representa- 
tiveness as a historic figure. Like other world-poets he sums up 
and illustrates a stage of civilization, and for the higher apprecia- 
tion in this light, of Dante, as poet, the comment of a specialist 
in Italian history, such as Symonds was, is indispensable. (Lon- 
don: Black. New York: Macmillan. 1899. $2.00.) 

Milton as Professor Corson sees him, reads him,— selecting from 
the most interesting parts of his prose writings the passages that 
present his ideas of personal, social and religious liberty,— Mil- 
ton’s ‘Comus’, ‘ Lycidas’, and ‘Samson’, too, as Professor Corson 
annotates and explains them make up an ‘Introduction to Milton’ 
which is of more than ordinary service as a guide to the poet, 
because insight illumines the help his scholarship supplies. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1899. $1.25.) 

Among other new volumes of critical value issued by the Mac- 
millan Co., which have been announced as in press, we notice, ‘ The 
Development of the English Novel’ by Prof. W. L. Cross, which 
aims to show the first appearance of new elements in the progress 
of fiction, such as the introduction of letters, history, human- 
itarianism, and psychology, and to trace their influence; ‘Some 
Principles of Literary Criticism’ by Prof. C. T. Winchester, which, 
says its author, neither expounds a philosophy of criticism nor 
elaborates a critical method, but simply states qualities by common 
consent found in all writing deserving to be called literature, and 
lays down some fundamental principles assumed in all sound criti- 
cal judgments. 

In ‘ The French Revolution and the English Poets’ Dr. A. E. 
Hancock gives the public a study in historical criticism of indi- 
viduality quite distinct from other works in the same field. In 
many details of its treatment of the relations of Shelley, Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge to the liberating movement whose 
source is historically placed in the French Revolution, it is a 
meatier contribution to the subject than Prof. Dowden’s, sugges- 
tive though that was. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1899. 
$1.50.) 
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In “The Authority of Criticism and Other Essays,” Prof. W. 
T. Trent collects a series of papers which are marked by a pleasing 
and cultured style and a decided antagonism to critical impres- 
sionism. Does he blaze a smooth path to sounder criteria? And 
does he clear his own critical expressions from the imputation of 
“impressionism?” These are questions his readers may ask ; 
while they none the less find his discussions of poets, Tennyson, 
and Musset, Byron or Shelley, awakening them both to the 
pleasure of assenting and dissenting opinion (New York: 
Scribner’s. 1899. $1.50.) 

‘The Introduction to the Study of Literary Criticism,’ by 
Profs. Charles M. Gayley and Fred N. Scott, in careful preparation 
for some time, and of whose promise of unusual excellence we 
have before spoken in Poet-Jore, is this autumn, we are glad to 
notice, in press by Ginn & Co. of Boston. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s early book of appreciation on George 
Meredith appears in a new revised edition this season. (New 
York: John Lane. $2.) And the same publisher brings out his 
book of criticism on Kipling ($1.50) and Francis Adams’s ‘ Essays 
in Modernity’ ($1.50). 

In the course of the ‘ Browning Study Programmes,’ announced 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., students of Browning and would-be 
students for whose guidance it is planned, will find literary criti- 
cism somewhat out of the usual ruts. These study programmes 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of the Caméder- 
well Browning, form a series of exhaustive studies in the thought 
and art of Browning’s poetry, so related as to present the poet’s 
work from many points of view, and so arranged that they may be 
used either in teaching, for club work, or for direction in private 
reading. The poems are classified under various headings as, for 
example, “‘ Poems of Heroism and Adventure,” “ Folk-poems,” “A 
Group of Love Lyrics,” “ Music and Musicians,” “ The Poet,” “ The 
Evolution of Religion,” etc. Not only every poem is studied, but a 
number are treated from several points of view. It will be found 
valuable also in suggestions for study of Browning’s poetic art. 
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In a little book of scarcely more than eighty pages, edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton, appear a rare series of letters from Emerson 
to a younger friend, as yet unknown to the public, but apparently 
an artist. The dates of these letters run from 1838-1853 and 
cover lightly but with Emerson’s often deep-pricking touch such 
various subjects as friendship, the relative pleasure to be had from 
poem or from painting, the Vedas, his new born baby daughter, 
and the American idea. The letters are far better than those to 
Sterling, published not long ago. The Emersonian flavor pervades 
them and the fragrance clings in thought and choice of phrase. 
Here is a word or two, for example, chosen for brevity : 

“In this country we need whatever is generous and _ beautiful 
in character more than ever, because of the general mediocrity of 
thought produced by the arts of gain.” 

“Good reading [in the sense of discriminating comment] is 
nearly as rare as good writing. I believe they are both done 
usually by the same persons.” 

‘Not in his goals but in his transition man is great, and the 
truest state of mind rested in becomes false.” 

“T have long ago found that we belong to our life, not that it 
belongs to us, and that we must be content to play a sort of ad- 
miring secondary part to our genius.” (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899. $1.00.) 

The ‘ Reminiscences’ of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and a volume 
of essays by her; a new book of Personalia, invitingly called ‘ Con- 
temporaries,’ by Col. T. W. Higginson ; and a volume of historic 
memoirs of the Rhode Island Friends of the Eighteenth Century, 
by Miss Caroline Hazard are among the announcements of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Letters of Sidney Lanier to his friends Peacock and 
Hayne, to his wife, and Bayard Taylor are welcome announcements, 
if they portray the poet as weu as they seem to promise. (New 
York: Scribner’s. 2 vols., $2.00.) The Letters of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, edited by Sidney Colvin, are probably, like most of 
Stevenson’s letters, not merely addresses to contemporary friends, 
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preserving an interest to-day because of the writer’s personal rela- 
tion to them, but letters, half literature already and written with 
an eye to the public. (New York: Scribner’s. 2 vols., $5.00.) 

‘Browning, Poet and Man,’ by Elizabeth Luther Carey, is appar- 
ently, judging from the announcement, to be primarily of biographi- 
cal interest. It is to contain 25 photogravure illustrations. (New 
York: Putnam’s. $3.75.) 

‘A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ by Lilian Whiting, 
is also among the forthcoming volumes which combine biographi- 
cal and literary portrayal. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s new Life of Dr. Donne, 1573-1631, will 
doubtless be a monograph on the important period when he lived 
as well as a life of the poet, and promise is made of new material 
and much incidental interest. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2 vols., $8.00.) 

A cheaper edition in one volume of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s letters has been prepared, with biographical additions by the 
editor of the two volume edition, F. G. Kenyon. This is a memoir 
of permanent interest, rich in side-lights upon the poems as well as 
directly illuminative of the characters of the rare married pair of 
poets. (New York: Macmillan.) 

New editions of standard authors, as usual, make up the bulk 
of the autumnal out-put and annoucements. Among these, no 
doubt the most important is the new volume of the Variorum 
Shakespeare, ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ which Dr. H. H. Fur- 
ness is now seeing through the press. No student of Shakespeare 
but looks up with eagerness and gratitude as word of each 
approaching appearance greets his ears. (Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $4.00.) 

Annotated editions of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry by Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe (price $3.50) and of Browning by George W. Cooke (6 vols. 
$9.00) are chief in a long list of new editions announced by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It includes also in single volumes —a cheap, 
but well-made series, called the “Cabinet Edition” ($1.00 each) — 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and Tennyson. It may 
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seem to many readers a pity that the notes accompanying the 
more expensive editions are not included in these ; to others it may 
seem an advantage, since there are still two opinions about notes. 
The Cambridge edition of Keats, now in preparation by the same 
house, will include, besides text and notes, the letters of Keats, a 
somewhat unusual procedure, this being relevant because of their 
reference to his poems and their interpretation of his character 
and poetic ideals. The Cambridge editions will be still further 
enriched this season by a volume devoted to Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Poetical Works, and edited by Harriet Waters Preston. 
This and the Keats will continue the good traditions of this series 
both in make-up and completeness as well as price ($2.00). 

The sumptuous new edition of Tennyson promised by the 
Macmillan Co., will include the life of the poet written by his son. 
It will be in ten volumes, include ‘all the later poems and the 
dramas, and in fact be of the nature of a definitive edition. 

Marvels of cheapness and neatness in make-up, combined with 
good text and editorship, are the Library Editions of Clough’s 
Poetical Works, and the Poems of Shakespeare annotated by 
George Wyndham, Great Britain’s Parliamentary Secretary of War. 
(New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell. $1.00 each.) 

A reissue of the Standard Fordham Edition of Poe with Memoir 
and Introduction by R. H. Stoddard, is especially called for and 
appropriate this year, the fiftieth anniversary of his death. It will 
appear in 6 volumes enriched with fac-simile letters, portraits, and 
etchings. (New York: Armstrong. $7.50.) 

‘«‘ Sa’di loved the race of men,” said Emerson, “he wants all, 
nor can dispense with Persia for his audience.” It is to be hoped 
that his poet ghost may enjoy an unsuspected satisfaction in being 
henceforth unable to dispense with America for his audience, since 
Sir Edwin Arnold has Englished him in such a way that his antique 
liveliness and wit strike fresh root in men’s hearts, and since the 
American publishers have lent him singing robes in the shape of 
type and binding that are particularly becoming. (The Gulistan 
being the Rose Garden of Shaikh Sa’di, translated in prose and 
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verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 1899. $1.00.) 

The peculiar interest belonging to Mr. E. C. Stedman’s ‘ Vic- 
torian Anthology,—which culled from the British poetry of the 
golden present century the most distinctive work both of widely 
known and little known writers,—will follow his forthcoming 
‘American Anthology’ in even greater degree, we do not doubt. 
Perhaps in the surging vitality and promise which the very multi- 
fariousness and miscellany of such a collection of our well-known 
and but half-known writers must have, a new reading of our attain- 
ments and defects in self-expression may emerge, and thence, in 
the new century, an impulse toward a clearer and more moving ex- 
pression of American ideals find its way. The volume will be 
uniform with its British predecessor and is promised by the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., to appear this winter. 

The last of the greater Victorian poets, Swinburne, and the 
latest to be heard of the British choir, Stephen Phillips, have each 
of them a drama appearing. Swinburne’s will be published in this 
country by Dodd, Mead & Co., and the ‘Paolo and Francesca’ 
of Phillips is issued by Mr. John Lane, who is the publisher, also, 
of John Oliver Hobbs’s drama, ‘Osbern and Ursyne.’ 

Among the new volumes of poems claiming the attention of the 
public ‘Sea Drift’ by Grace Ellery Channing is especially note- 
worthy. It is rare to find poems now-a-days that breathe so fine 
a spirit of emotion, a passion of tenderness for sorrow and sin, an 
intense appreciation of beauty, and a recognition of the spiritual 
paramountcy of a great human passion. Perhaps no woman poet 
since Mrs. Browning has so fearlessly ‘sung her soul out,” though 
one may guess from the poems that the conditions were even less 
happy than those with which Mrs. Browning had to contend. 
Other volumes of verse announced by the same publishers are 
‘Lyrics of Brotherhood’ by Richard Burton, ‘ Plain Talk in Psalm 
and Parable’ by Ernest Crosby, and ‘Taliesin’ by Richard Hovey. 
‘This last is already known to the readers of Poet-/ore in which it 
was first published several years ago. It has perhaps a larger pro- 
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portion of absolutely beautiful verse than any of the other dramas 
of Mr. Hovey’s Arthurian cycle. (Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co.) 

It is a promising sign of the growth of the poetic gift in this 
our land that we now have a band of poets from whom we may 
expect excellent and entertaining volumes of verse every year or 
so. Chief among these is Louise Imogen Guiney whose well 
wrought verse places her perhaps at the top among our stylists. 
While one may miss in her great passion or fire it is always a 
chaste and serious delight to read whatever she writes. ‘The 
Martyr’s Idyl’ is a dramatic sketch, telling the story of the perse- 
cution of a Christian maiden and her would-be rescuer who becomes 
a Christian. The story suggests Wildenbruch’s ‘Claudia’s Gar- 
den,’ and though it has not the color and life of that little master- 
piece, the subject is well handled, and at times the verse displays 
a rich and varied music. There are furthermore many fine short 
poems in the volume. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

We are also glad to see that Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton 
has another volume of verse ready. Exquisite sentiment, and 
fineness of touch are her distinguishing marks, and for these we 
may assuredly look in a book with so happy a title as ‘At the 
Wind’s Will.’ Gertrude Hall has a volume, with the enticing title 
‘Age of Fairygold.’ It suggests all sorts of dainty flights of the 
imagination, of which we shall inform our readers at a future date. 

By the same house a volume of poems by a new poet is an- 
nounced, ‘Out of the Nest,’ by Mary McNeil Fenollosa. They 
are said to be noteworthy for their originality of theme, Oriental 
atmosphere, and strong emotional quality. (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.) 

Madison Cawein is to the fore again with a volume entitled 
‘Myth and Romance.’ The admirers of the at times exquisite 
talent of this poet would like to see a winnowed edition of his 
poems. If all his best were put together in one volume it would 
be a notable collection. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Still other writers to whom “numbers come” with more or 
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less facility are William Griffiths, who himself publishes ‘ The 
House of Dreams,’ containing some charming lyrics with the joy of 
out-of-doors in them, as well as other noteworthy verse ; and Martha 
Gilbert Dickinson, whose ‘ Within the Hedge’ has poems both 
dainty and thoughtful, her diction poetic without being forced. 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure Company.) 

There are many promising signs in a little pamphlet volume of 
poems recently issued in Philadelphia, and representing the first 
venture of a young man, Mr. William Mountain, who is already 
known tothe readers of Poet-Jore by various contributions to it. 
One finds here quite a range of imaginative emotional power, from 
the resigned and saintly sentiment of Santa Clara to the alternat- 
ing moods of a lover in a dream romance which seems to end 
in the uncertainty that usually overtakes the lover in sonnets. 
Among the purely emotional poems there is perhaps not one with 
a more spontaneous ring than the little lyric ‘ Alone,’ which sings 
a genuine sentiment very simply and unaffectedly. (Philadelphia : 
Innes & Sons.) 

Thomas O’Hagan has a simple, cheery muse which has mani- 
fested itself in a little collection called ‘ Songs of the Settlement.’ 
His bits of nature description are very nice, and have especial 
interest because they paint Canadian scenes not yet too familiar in 
poetry. (Toronto: William Briggs.) 

The admirers of Henry Timrod, whose fine poetic gifts were 
in danger of being forgotten, owing largely to his publisher’s diffi- 
culties, will welcome the new Memorial Edition of his poems to 
which is added an interesting memoir and portrait. 

There is also a third volume of collected poems of Edward 
Rowland Sill, ‘ Hermione and Other Poems,’ the exquisiteness of 
whose work was made widely known through Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s appreciation of him in the Century Magazine some years 
ago. It is pleasant to think that good work must finally come into 
its own, no matter what vicissitudes it may suffer during its 
author’s lifetime. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 

One of the most entertaining and at the same time disappoint- 
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ing books of the past year is Tolstoi’s ‘What Is Art?’ The lover 
of literature and of music is indeed staggered when he is told that 
all which appeals most deeply to his artistic emotions in the works 
of the master minds is mere “counterfeit art.” Tolstoi’s views 
are too provocative of opposition to be dismissed in one paragraph, 
and we shall return to the charge again at the risk of tackling a 
much talked-of subject, when there isa lull in publishers’ announce- 
ments and a peaceful spread of pages in which to hold forth. 
(New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

‘Religio Pictoris,’ by Helen Bigelow Merriman touches the 
same ground but with infinitely more wisdom than Tolstoi, and 
her views will also be more fully considered in relation to his the- 
ories of art. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Miscellaneous volumes which have come to our review table 
during the summer include a biography of J. R. Lowell by Edward 
E. Hale, Jr., one in the constantly augmenting series of Beacon 
Biographies published by the enterprising young firm, Small, 
Maynard & Co. ; ‘Better World Philosophy,’ by J. Howard Moore, 
published by Ward Waugh Company, Chicago; editions of Mil- 
ton’s ‘Comus,’ edited by Andrew J. George (Macmillan), of 
Schiller’s ‘Wilhelm Tell,’ edited by W. H. Carruth (Macmillan) ; 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Life, ‘ Holland and the Hollanders,’ ‘The Etching- 
ham Letters,’ and two novels from Dodd, Mead & Co., ‘Janice 
Meredith’ by Paul Leicester Ford, and ‘’Postle Farm’ by George 


Ford. 
a 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


——Lire in these last days of the century presents so many 
startling and intricate problems that it would seem to be a propitious 
time for the appearance of some great master minds in literature. 
Progressive and reactionary tendencies are trembling in the bal- 
ance, and at the present moment it looks very much as if the twen- 
tieth century would be ushered in everywhere under the banner of 
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reaction. That reaction is so powerful is probably owing in large 
measure to the fact that the survivors from the past of authorita- 
rian ideals have been reinforced by the going to seed of the indi- 
vidualistic ideal, which has been so useful a lever heretofore in the 
processes of social development. Once the individualist mixes up 
actual visible equality with equality of right (the right to make the 
best of yourself whoever you are) and the decay sets in, the indi- 
vidualist degenerates into the egotist, and the right of the fittest 
according to his definition of the fittest is the only right to be con- 
sidered. 
« 


Tuis is a fact which has come to expression in philosophy if 
not yet in literature, for the teachings of Nietzsche are based upon 
the unbounded license of the individual. As summed up by Hein- 
rich Goebel and Ernest Antrim in the J/onzsz, « Nietzsche lends 
a moral sanction to the extermination of whatever stands in the 
way of the Over-man. Thus the Over-man is a sort of beast of 
prey: he sees in life nothing more, or little more, than appropri- 
ating, robbing, overcoming, destroying. In a word, the Over-man 
is a sovereign individual, who possessed of boundless power, sacri- 
fices the world on the altar of self. He is supremely happy when 
he can rise on the dead and wounded bodies of the weak; this 
strengthens his feeling of cruelty.” To quote from Nietzsche 
himself, “Behold I teach you the Over-man. What is the 
greatest thing ye can experience’ That is the hour of great con- 
tempt. The hour in which not only your happiness, but your 
reason and virtue as well, turn loathsome.” 


€ 


Ir is somewhat alarming to learn that this is now the 








most popular philosophy in Germany ; and, moreover, that there 
are English and Americans making earth hideous with even worse 
caterwauling. 

Fortunately when one prop of human progress begins to show 
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weakness another is sure to appear, and signs are not wanting that 
altruistic ideals are claiming a fresh hold on the imagination of 
man. Writers are beginning to appear who see the dangers in in- 
dividualism gone to seed, and by proper fertilizing with altruistic 
ideals, individualism may be made again a strong and blossom-bear- 


@ 


——THE immediate effect of events upon literature is not 
always encouraging, however. Instead of proving the inspiration 
of some latent genius, they appeal to the literary sharpers as stuff 
to be ground in the mill of their dull wits and turned out worse stuff 
in the shape of sensational novels. It would seem that the better 
brains are for the time being overwhelmed with the reality of life, 
and their creative imagination lies dormant. Apropos of this 


ing plant. 


Madame Darmesteter, as reprinted in the Living Age from the 
Contemporary Review, says: ‘A few months ago one of the first 
of French’ novelists told me how impossible he found it to lose 
himself in an imaginary world while such ominous rumors fill the 
streets of Paris. The intricate Chinese puzzle of fashionable psy- 
chology, seems after all, a trivial thing compared to the tremendous 
issues of reality. And if the author feels this, judge of the senti- 
ments of the reader! The effect of the ‘Affaire Dreyfus’ on 
literature has been the sudden disappearance of the voman-a-trots, 
the old Proven¢al theme of the married lady, her husband and her 
lover. After a brilliant renaissance, after occupying almost the 
whole area of fiction, this theme has subsided; and if people read 
and write novels still, to a certain extent, these novels, or at any 
rate the best of them, have a wholly different motive, interest, and 
intent. 

“Only last April, M. Gaston Deschamps, in a brilliant essay, 
compared this sudden ebb-tide of imaginative literature with a 
similar phenomenon, of which we possess the record, a century old. 
In 1785, no less than in 1899, letters in France were stricken 
dumb ; they were dumb, because had they spoken ever so loudly, 
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they would have found no one to listen to them; for every one 
was aflame for /’Affaire ; the diligences and ‘ watei-coaches’ car- 
ried to the depths of the provinces the latest details and revela- 
tions concerning /’ Affaire. In the salons of Paris no other subject 
was mentioned, and to mention that was dangerous, provocative of 
stormy passions. The whole Diplomatic Corps of Europe was in 
travail of /’Affaire. The Cabinet Councils were occupied with 
nothing else. The butterflies of Versailles, and the wiser ants of 
the profoundest courses of learning and philosophy, were equally 
impassioned, fevered, and thrown out of their normal round by the 
tragic, the fantastic, and the scandalous, the impenetrable myste- 
ries of /’Affaire. On August 19, 1785, the Prince de Condé 
writes to the Princess of Monaco: ‘Ah! mon cher amour, quelle 
horreur que cette Affaire! Je m’en doutais bien, c’est une atro- 
cité! Ah! cher amour, quel temps que celui ci!’ 

“ The Affaire was the affair of the Diamond Necklace. Shortly 
afterwards there was a revolution in France.” 


* 


Upon one French writer, if we may believe accounts, 
/ Affaire has had a chastening and ennobling influence. The 
French correspondent of the London Academy writes : — “In the 
face of the dire and wicked imbecility of those in exalted places we 
expected nothing more from Anatole France than a contemptuous 
shrug, an ironical chapter or two in his delicious volumes of con- 
temporary history. Esterhazy we felt to have been specially 
fashioned for the pen of Anatole France, and so, when the 
‘Anneau d’ Améthyste’ appeared, the delicate ironist had fulfilled 
our just expectations. But since then how much he has surpassed 
them! The forthcoming volume, concerning M. Bergeret in 
Paris, will contain pages as noble, as elevated and austere, as any 
written by the gravest and most spiritual of writers. Not a hint 
of mockery, not a suspicion of the old adorable perfidy which 
makes up so large a measure of M. France’s charm. The gravity 
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and mournfulness of the hour have reformed our old rakish friend, 
and behold him spiritualised, ennobled, wearing our common brand 
of sorrow and humbled amazement! He has ceased to laugh at 
the French generals. He remembers that he, too, is French, and 
that as a Frenchman his heart is torn and bleeding. I know of 
no finer piece of writing, breathing a subdued sadness, a pity as 
deep and noble on behalf of France as on behalf of her irreparably 
wounded victim, than his letter from Holland to M. Bergeret after 
the verdict. A little while earlier his beautiful tribute to Colonel 
Picquart had come to us as dew in the desert, but on reading this 
austere, resigned, and solemnly patriotic essay on the verdict, we 
felt that Anatole France had entered a brighter sphere than even 
that of action, and had proved the mightier fo rce ofan honest pen 
than a dishonoured sword, with its momentary dishonouring 


victory.” 
® 


THE MOOD OF BROWNING’S ‘«CHILDE ROLAND TO 
THE DARK TOWER CAME.’ 


«“ «CHILDE ROLAND,’”” says a recent commentator on Brown- 
ing (Dr. Hans C. Peterson in ‘Inductive Studies in Browning,’ 
1898, p. 144), “is an allegory in the sense that it has a hidden 
meaning ; but it is not in the sense that this meaning can be de- 
liberately reasoned out. Instead, it is an instance — almost unique 
in our literature —of a phase of allegory, much cultivated in 
Scandinavia, called Symbolism. . . . The figure of Childe 
Roland, the cripple, the dark tower are such symbols. We can- 
not think out what they mean. Instead, they put us into a certain 
mood, and this mood we must identify by supplying the phase 
of life or effort it is characteristic of.” 

The distinction here made is of value, but must not be pushed 
too far. The symbolical does, I think, take precedence in ‘ Childe 
Roland’ over the allegorical. It holds the allegorical in solution, 
and the precipitate will vary with the variant temperaments and 
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personalities of different readers. In my own reading I have 
marked three passages, written by different authors and at differ- 
ent times, that invariably suggests the ‘Childe Roland’ mood. 
These passages differ in purpose and content from one another, and 
I shall not attempt to compare or to contrast them in their mutual 
relations or in their general bearing on ‘Childe Roland.’ I quote 
them, however, for whatever of helpful suggestion and illustration 
they may have for the readers of Browning’s great poem. 

I. “Inthe middle of the journey of our life, I found myself in 
a dark wood ; for the straight way was lost. Ah! how harda thing 
it is to tell what a wild and rough and stubborn wood this was, 
which in my thought renews the fear: so bitter is it, that scarcely 
more is death. But to treat of the good that I there found, I will 
relate the other things that I discerned. I cannot rightly tell how 
I entered it, so full of sleep was I about the moment that I left 
the true way. But after I had reached the foot of a hill there, 
where that valley ended which had pierced my heart with fear, I 
looked up and saw its shoulders already clothed with the rays of 
the planet that leads men straight on every road. Then the fear 
was somewhat calmed that had continued in the lake of my heart 
the night that I passed so piteously. And as he, who with pant- 
ing breath has escaped from the deep sea to the shore, turns to the 
dangerous water and gazes ;so my mind, which still was fleeing, 
turned back to see the pass that no one ever left alive.” (Dante’s 
‘Inferno,’ Canto I, ll. 1-27.) 

II. “During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively low in 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a 
singularly dreary tract of country; and at length found myself, as 
the shades of the evening drew on, within view of the melancholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was, but, with the first 
glimpse of the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. I say insufferable ; for the feeling was unrelieved by any 
of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest natural images of the 
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desolate and terrible. I looked upon the scene before me—upon 
the mere house, and the simple landscape features of the domain, 
upon the bleak walls, upon the vacant eye-like windows, upon a few 
white trunks of decayed trees—with an utter depression of soul 
which I can compare to no earthly sensation more properly than to 
the after-dream of the reveler upon opium: the bitter lapse into 
every-day life, the hideous dropping off of the veil. There was an 
iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the heart, an unredeemed dreari- 
ness of thought, which no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—I paused to think— 
what was it that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the 
House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor could I 
grapple with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pon- 
dered.” (Poe's ‘ Fall of the House of Usher,’ opening sentences.) 
III. “In the Country of the Spirit there is a certain high 
table-land that lies faron among the outposts toward Eternity. 
Standing on that calm, clear height, where the sun shines ever, 
though it shines coldly, the wayfarer may look behind him at his 
own footprints of self-renunciation, below on his dark zones of 
storm, and forward to the final land where the mystery, the pain, 
and the yearning of his life will either be infinitely satisfied or in- 
finitely quieted. But no man can write a description of this place 
for those who have never trodden it; by those who have, no 
description is desired: their fullest speech is Silence. For here 
dwells the Love of which there has never been any confession, 
from which there is no escape, for which there is no hope: the 
love of a man for a woman who is bound to another, or the love of 
a woman for a man who is bound to another. Many there are who 
know what that means, and this is the reason why the land is 
always thronged. But in the throng no one signals another; to 
walk there is to be counted among the Unseen and the Alone.” 
(James Lane Allen’s ‘ Choir Invisible,’ Chap. XX., opening para- 
graph.) C. Alphonso Smith. 


University of Loutsiana. 
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Wuat are we to think of a writer inthe October AZ¢/antic 
who declares, in the course of an article prophesying that the 
church of Rome is to become the dominant religious organization 
of America that : — 

“Tt is sometimes said that the spirit of American independence 
will be an insuperable obstacle to the encroachment of the Roman 
Church. But that spirit is of somewhat ghostly substance. The 
notions of liberty, fraternity, and equality were the emotional sen- 
timents of our great grandfathers. Though they enjoyed great 
fashion and strength for a time, ideas of equality and fraternity 
have not succeeded. They have been handed by the most edu- 
cated in the community to the least educated. The idea of inde- 
pendence has become liturgical, an idea to be mentioned with 
respect, but to which no obedience is due. The great economical 
movements of the time are against independence. More and more 
individuals give up their endeavors to manage their own business 
and to control their own actions; they readily accept positions 
wherein they execute the will of others. The class of indepen- 
dent traders is waning rapidly. Great corporations, and unions of 
wealth, have become the masters of servants once independent.” 


é 


THERE is some truth to fact in this statement, but what 
a curious coloring of the facts! The spirit of liberty among large 
masses of the educated (though perhaps not Mr. Sedgwick’s espe- 
cial clique who have the monopoly of education) as well as the un- 
educated is crying out against the injustices it is made to suffer at 
the hands of wealth. Individuals are forced to give up their inde- 
pendent business management, and in despair take positions of 
dependence. Mr. Sedgwick colors every fact to suit the desires of 
his heart, and to meet the needs of the unsuperstitious, even 
obligingly explains the dogmas of the Church as merely symbols of 
human ideals. The argument amounts to this, If all the little 
fishes in society will stand still or obligingly degenerate, the 
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Church will welcome them in with gently smiling jaws like the 
crocodile in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 


é 


WE can imagine that good Catholics would prefer not to 
have Mr. Sedgwick state their case. He admits that men of scien- 
tific learning will not be caught, but it apparently has not occurred 
to him that the learned class is constantly on the increase, while 
the unlearned is diminishing. Neither has he reckoned with the 
strength of the free religious movement which is more likely 
in the nature of the case to fit the needs of American society than 
an organization claiming to have authoritarian knowledge of the 


* 


Ir must be admitted, however, that the strength of this 
religious organization lies in its authoritative attitude and for those 
who like guidance it fulfils a need. For those who prefer to steer 
their own moral and spiritual existence it has no charms, and we 
believe these are on the increase not on the decrease as Mr. Sedg- 
wick intimates. 

é 


THE original French of the old French romance, re- 
printed in this number of Poet-Jore, appears in ‘Nouvelles Fran- 
caises en Prose du xiii zéme Siécle, edited by Messieurs Moland 
and D’Hericault. Paris: 1856. The English version by William 
Morris, here given, was first published in an issue of the Kelmscott 
Press, and this tale with three others, was afterwards reprinted in 
London by Allen, together, with an interesting introduction by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 

The Hellenic or Byzantine origin of the old French romances 
of this class he considers sufficiently obvious from internal evi- 
dence, however obscure, as a matter of external fact. The first 
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two crusades brought the flower of European chivalry to Constan- 
tinople and led to the admission of many Byzantine nobles into 
Western knighthood, and by intermarriage and commerce as well 
as by the union of Eastern and Western Christendom, the ties of 
culture between France and the East “ went on increasing through- 
out the twelfth century until their culmination, at its close, in the 
foundation of the Latin Kingdom of Constantinople. In European 
literature these historic events are represented”’ by such romances 
as this, all of which “trace back to versions in verse of the twelfth 
century,” though this, with its companion pieces, was “done into 
prose somewhere in Picardy”’ during the course of the thirteenth 
century. This ‘Tale of King Coustans’ in particular, Mr. Jacobs 
considers “illustrates admirably the general course of their his- 
tory. It is, in effect, a folk etymology of the name of the great 
capital of the Eastern Empire. Constantinople, so runs the tale, 
received that name instead of Byzantium, because of the remark- 
able career of one of its former rulers, Coustans. M. Wesse- 
loosky has published in Romania (vi. J. seg), the ‘Dit de 
l'Empereur Coustans,’ the verse original of the story,” citing lines 
from it, saying that because the hero was so xod/e and did such 
noble works he was called Constant le noble, whence Constantin- 
noble, the city of Byzance has its name. “From which it would 


appear,” continues Mr. Jacobs, “that we are mistaken in thinking 


‘ of the capital of Turkey as the ‘City of Constantine,’ whereas it is 


rather Constant the Noble, and the name Coustans is further ex- 
plained as “costing” too much. Constantinople, therefure, is the 
city that costs too much, according to the prophetic etymology of 
the folk. 

The only historic personage with whom this Constant can be 
identified is Constantius Chlorus, the father of Constantine the 
Great and the husband of St. Helena, to whom legend ascribes the 
discovery of the Holy Rood. But the Coustans of our story never 
lived or ruled on land or sea, and his predecessor, Muselinus, is 
altogether unknown to Byzantine annals, while their interlaced 
history reads like a page of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’”’ 
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VARIANTS of the same tale are found in modern Greece and 
in Yorkshire folk-lore, and throughout Europe. Dr. Kuhn has called 
attention to an Ethiopic and an Arabic version of the same form 
of the legend upon which Morris in his ‘ Earthly Paradise’ built his 
story of ‘The Man Born to Be King.’ Finally, and most interest- 
ing, Mr. Tawney describes an Indian variant found in the ‘ Katha- 
kosa,’ still more closely like this tale, in which the girl, who plays 
the part of the Emperor’s daughter, is named Visha, and her 
father’s letter reading : “Before this man has washed his feet do 
thou with speed give him poison (vzsham), and free my heart from 
care,” she alters it by erasing the final m, and so makes his com- 
mand read “ Give him Visha.” 

* 


OnE of the most interesting stories we have seen about 
Admiral Dewey we clip from the Woman's Journal. It shows 
that imagination as well as bravery has a part to play in the 
Admiral’s makeup. Admiral Dewey spent his younger days at 
Norwich, Vt. All the old residents of that placid New England 
village remember him. As a lad Dewey had a most congenial 
companion in his sister, now Mrs. Greeley. They were fine, vig- 
orous children, with a large amount of courage and imagination. 
They delighted in dangerous adventures. They were fond of 
making believe that the boy was some mythical warrior and the 
girl a forlorn princess about to be devoured by a sea monster. 
They put into their play some very realistic action. A neighbor 
who watched the scene said: “I saw Mary wade out into the 
river where the water was up to her knees, and then George, with 
a wild yell, dashed out after her, brandishing a big stick, with 
which he beat the water in every direction. He threw his left arm 
around her, and escorted her to the shore. When they came up 
the bank I asked what the matter was, and the little girl, with a 
charming lisp, said: ‘I was being rescued from a ferocious alli- 
gator by my brother George, who came just in time to save me.’ ” 
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